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PYRRHUS. 

SOME hiftorians write, that Phaeton was the firft king 
after the deluge who reigned over the Thefprotians and 
Moloflians, and that he was one of thofe who came with 
Pelafgus into Epirus. Others fay, that Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, after they had built the temple of Dodona,* fet- 
tled among the Moloflians. In after times Neoptolemus,f 
the fon of Achilles, taking his people with him, poflefled 
himfelf of the country, and left a fucceflion of kings after 
him, called Pyrrbid* ; for in his infancy he was called 
Pyrrhus ; and he gave that name to one of his legitimate 
fons whom he had by Lanafla the daughter of >Cleodes 
fon of Hyllus. From that time Achilles had divine hon- 
ors in Epirus,being ftyled there Afpetos (i. e. the Inimi- 
table.) After thefe firft kings, thofe that followed be- 
came entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
actions funk into the iitmoft obfcurity. Tharrytas is the 
firft whom hiftory mentions as remarkable for polifhing and 
improving his cities with Grecian cuftoms,t with letters and 
good laws. Alcetas was the fon of Tharrytas, Arybas of 
Alcetas ; and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born 
JEncides. He married Phthia, the daugher of Menon the 
Theflalian, who acquired great reputation in the Lamian 

* Probably it was only a druidical kind of temple. 

+ Between Deucalion's flood and the times of Neoptolemus, 
there was a fpace of about three hundred and forty years. 

* Juflin does not afcribethe civilizing of the Moloflians to Thar- 
r. tas. but to Arybas the ion of Alcetas I. who had himfelf been 
polifhed and humanized by his education at Athens. 

3 A 2. - 
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way r and, next to Leofthenes, was the moft confiderabl* of 
the confederates. By Phthia .flsacides had two daughters * 
named Deidamia and Troias, and a fon named Pyrrhus. 

But the Moloflians, rifing againft MsLcides t depofed him, 
and brought in the fons of Neoptolemus.* On this occa- 
sion the friends of j*Eacides were taken and flaki ; only 
Androclides and Angelus efcaped with his infant fon, 
though he was much fought after by his enemies ; and 
carried him off with his nurfes and a few neceflary attend- 
ants. This train rendered their flrght difficult and flow, fo. 
that thev were foon overtaken. In this extremity they put 
the child in the hands of Androcleon,Hippias and Neander,. 
three aftive young men whom, they could depend upon, and 
ordered them to make the bed of their way to Megarae, a 
town in Macedonia ; white they themfelves, partly by en-- 
treaty, and partly by force, ftopt the courfe of the purfuers 
till evening ; when, having with much difficulty got clear 
of them, they haftened to join thofe who carried the young 
prince. At fun fet they thought themfelves near the fummit 
of their hopes, but they met with a fudden difappointment. . 
When they came to the river that runs by the town, it 
looked rough and dreadful ; and upon trial, they found it 
apfolutely unfordable. For the current being fw r elled with 
the late rains, was very high and boifterous, and darknefs, 
added to horror. Theyjiow defpaired of getting the child 
and his nurfes over, without fome other affiftance j when, 
perceiving fome of the inhabitants of the place on the 
other fide, they begged of them to affift their pafiage, and . 
held up Pyrrhus towards them. Bufcthough they called 
out loud and entreated earneftly, the ftream ran fo rapid 
and made fuch a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was fpent, while they were crying out on one : ' 
fide, and liftening to no purpofe on the other. At laft one 
of Pyrrhus f s company thought; of peejing offa piece of oak 
bark, and, of exprefiing upon it, with the tongue of a 
buckle, the neceffities and fortunes of the child. Accord- .. 
ingly he put this in execution, and having rolled the 
piece of bark about a ftone, which was madeufe of to give 
force to the. motion, he threw it to the other fide. Sorrje 
fay, he bound it fad to a javelin, and darted it over. When . 
the people on the other fide had read it, and faw there was 

* This Ncoj>tolemus was the brother of Arybas* 



a»ta-inoinenttolok, they cut down toes, and made a 
mft of them, and crofted the river upon it. It happened 
tfcatthefirft man who reached the bank,was namedAcmlles* 
Hetook WftrkoM in Jus arms, and conveyed him over, 
while his companions performed the fame ferviceibr hia. 
followers* 

Pyrrhus and histrain r hiring Urns got fafeover, and 
deaped the purfuere, continued their route, tit! they ar- 
rived at die court of Glaudas king of Illyria. They found 
the king fitting in his palace with the queen his confort,* 
and laid the child at his feet in the pofture of a fiippliant* 
The king, whoftopd in fear of Caflander, the enemy of 
iRacidcs, remained a long time filent, confidering what 
part he mould ait. While Pyrrhus, of., hia own accord 
creeping clofer to him, *■ took hold of his robe, aadranmar 
lrimfeifop to his knees, by this action firft excited a Anile** 
and afterward? companion **for he thought he law a peti- 
tioner b efo rojri m beggiog his .prote&ion with tears. ,Some> 
S, it was not Glaudas, but the altar o£ the domeftic gods* 
lich 'he approached, and that he vaifed himfelf byr*m-< 
htacingrit ; from whichvk appeared to Glaudas that, heav- 
en interefted itfeif in the infant's feiror. For this, tca^ 
ton he pat him immediately in the hands of the queen, and 
ordered her to bring him up, with his own children. His. 
•nemies demanding him foot* after, and Caflander offering 
two hundred talents to have hinv delivered up,Glaucias 
refufed to do it ; and when he came to be twelve years. 
old, conducted him into Epirus at the head of an army, 
and placed him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majefty rather terrible than auguft . 
Inftead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued 
bone,, marked with fmall lines refembling the divifions of a . 
row of teeth. It was believed, that he cured the fweUing 
of the fpleen, v by facriheing a white cock, and with his 
right foot gently preffing the part affecled, the patients 
tying upon jheir backs for that . purpofe. There was no 
perfon, however poor or mean, refufed this relief,, if re- 
queued. Hs received no reward, except the cock for 
lacrifice, and this prefent was very .agreeable to him. It. 

* Juftin calls this princefs Beroa, and fays (he was of the family 
c[ the vEacidie ; which muft have been, the reafon of their Jeeking 
K/uge for Pyrrhus in Lbat court, 
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is alfo faid, that the great toe of that foot had a divine- 
virtue in it ; for, after his death, when the reft of his body 
was confumed, that toe was found entire and untouched* 
by the flames. But this account belongs not to the pe- 
riod we are upon. 

When he was about feventeen years of age, and teemed 
to be quite eftablifhcd in his kingdom, he happened to be 
called out of his own territories, to attend the nuptials of 
one of Galucias's fans, with whom he had been educated. 
On thisoccafion the Moloflians revolting again, drove out 
his friends, pillaged his treafures, and put themfclves once 
more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus naving thus loft the 
crown, and being in want of every thing, applied himfelf 
to Demetrius, the fon ef Antigonus, who had married his 
ftfter Deidamia. That princefs, when very young, had 
been pro mi fed to Alexander the fon of Rbxana (by Alex- 
ander the Great;) but that family beingunfortunately cut 
off, (he was given, when (he came to be marriageable, to 
Demetrius. In the great battle of Ipfus, where all the 
kings of the earth were engaged,* Pyrrhus accompanied 
Demetrius ; and, though but young, bore down all before . 
him, and highly diftinguifhed himfelf among the com-* 
batants. Nor did he forfake Demetrius, when unfuccefsful, 
but kept for him thofecities of Greece with which he was 
intrufted ; and when the treaty was concluded with Ptole- 
my, he went to Egypt as an hoftage. There, both in 
hunting and other exercifes, he gave Ptolemy proofs of 
his ftrength and indefatigable abilities. Observing, that 
among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was (he who had the 
greateft- power, and was moft eminent for virtue and un- 
derstanding, he attached himfelf moft to her. For he had- 
a particular art of making his court to the great, while 
he overlooked thofe that were below him. And as in his 
whole eonducl he paid great attention to decency, tem- 
perance and prudence, Antigone, who was daughter to 
Berenice by her flrft hulband Philip, was given him, in 
preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honor than ever ? 
and Antigone proving an excellent wife, procured him men* 

•He Cays aH the kings of the earth were engaged, becaufe Lyfima- 
chus, Selucus, Ptolemy , Callander, Antigonus, and Demetrius were 
there uvperfon. This battle was fought about 30+ years before Ghtilh: . 
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and money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At his arrival there, his fubjecls received him 
with open arms ; for Neoptolemus was become obnoxious 
to the people, by reafon of his arbitrary and tyrannical 
government. Neverthelefs, Pyrrhus, apprehending that 
Neoptolemus might have recourfe to fome of the other 
kings,, came to an agreement with him, and aflbciated him 
in the kingdom. But in procefs of time there were fome 
who privately foweddiflention andjealoufies between. them. 
Pyrrhus-'s. chief quarrel with Neoptolemus is faid to have 
taken its rife as follows : It had been a cuftom for the 
kings of Epirus to hold an afTembly at Paftaron, a place in 
the province of the Moloflians; where, after facrificingto 
Jupiter the warrior, mutual oaths were taken by them and 
their fubjefts. The kings were fworn to govern according to 
law, and the people to defend the crown according to lauu. 
Both the kings met on this occafion, attended by their 
friends, and after the ceremony, great prefents were made 
on all fides. Gelon, who was very cordially attached to 
Neoptolemus, among the reft, paid his refpetts to Pyrrhus, 
and made him a preient of two yok« of oxen.* Myrtilus, 
one of this prince's cupbearers, begged them of him ; but 
Pyrrhus retufed him, and gave them to another. Gelon 
perceiving that Myrtilus took the difappointment extremely 
ill, invited him to fup with him. After fupper he folicited 
him to embrace the intereft of Neoptolemus, and to poifon 
Pyrrhus. Myrtilus feemed to liften to his fuggeftions with 
fatisfa&ion, but difcovered the whole to his. matter. Then, 
by his order, he introduced to Gelon the chief cupbearer 
Alcxiqrates, as a perfon who was willing to enter into the 
conspiracy \ for Pyrrhus was defirous to have more than 
one witnefs, to, fo black an enterprife. Gelon being thus 
deceived, Neoptolemus was deceived with him ; and, think- 
ing the affair in great forwardnefs, could not contain him- 
felf,but in the excefs of his joy mentioned it to his friends. 
One evening, in particular, being at fupper with his fitter 
Cadmia, he difcovered the whole defign, thinking nobody 
eife within hearing. And indeed there was none in the 
room but Phaenarete, the wife of Samon chief keeper of 
Neoptolemufi's cattle ; and flic laid upon a couch with her 
iace turned towards the wall, and ieemed to beafleep. She 

♦ Thi« preient was chara&eriftical of the (impUcityof ancient times. 
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heard, however, the whole without being fufpe&ed, and* j 
went the next day to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, and * i 
related to her all that (he had heard Neoptolemus fay to * j 
his fitter. This was immedately laid before Pyrrhus, who 
took no notice of it for the pretent. But, on occafion of a 
Folemn facrifice, he invitea Neoptolemus to fupper, and 
took that opportunity to kill him. For he was well allured 
that all the leading men in Epirus were ftrongly attached 
to him, and wanted him to remove Neoptolemus out of 
the way ; that, no longer fatisfied with a Jmall (hare of the - 
kingdom, he might poflefs himfelf of the whole ; and by » 
following his genius, rife to great attempts. And, as they ?' 
had now a ftrong fufpicion befides, that Neoptolemus was .-J 
pracliflng againft him, they thought this was the time to . j 
prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Berew .. 
nice and Ptolemy, he named his fon by Antigone Ptolemy, 
and called the city which he built in the Cherfonefe of -" 
Epirus, Berenicis. From this time he began to conceive 
many great defigns, but his firft hopes laid hold of all that 
was near home ; and he found a plaufible pretence to 
concern himfelf in the affairs of Macedonia. Antipater, 
the eldeft fon of Caffander, had killed his mother Theffa- 
lonica, and expelled jhis brother Alexander. Alexander 
fent to Demetrius for fuccor, and implored likewife the 
afji fiance of Pyrrhus, Demetrius, having many affairs up- 
on his hands, could not prefently comply ; but Pyrrhus 
came and demanded, as the. reward of his fervices, the 
city of Nymphaea,* and all the maritime coaft of Macedo- 
nia, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilo- 
chia H which were fome of the countries that did not orig- 
inally, belong to the kingdom of Macedon. The young s 
prince agreeing to the conditions Pyrrhus poflefled him- 
felf of thefe countries, and fecured them with his garri- 
fons ; after which, he went on conquering the reft for 
Alexander, and driving Antipater. before him. 

King Lyfimachus was weli inclined to give Antipater 
aiTiftance, but he was fo much engaged with his own affairs 

* Dacter thinks Apojlonia might be called Nymphaea from Nyra- 
phaeum, a celebrated rock in its neighborhood. Palmerius w«uld 
read Tymphaea ; that being the name of a town in thofe parts. < 
There was a city called Nymphaeum in the Taurica Cherfoncfus*. < 
bu( that.could not be raeaqt here. 
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that he could not find time for it. Rccol letting, however, 
that Pyrrhus would refufe nothing to his friend Ptolemy, 
he forged letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to 
evacuate Macedonia, and to be fat isfied with three hun- 
dred talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no fooner open - 
ed the letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, inftead 
of the cuftomary falutation, The father to bis /on, greeting, 
they began with, King Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting. 
He inveighed againft Lyfimachus for the fraud, but liftcn- 
ed, notwithftanding, to propofals of peace ; and the three 
princes met to offer facrifices on theoccafion, and tofwear 
upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a bull, and a laiu 
being led up as victims, the ram dropt down dead of him- 
felf. The reft of the company laughed at the accident ; 
but Theodotus the diviner advifed Pyrrhus not to fwear, 
declaring that the deity prefignified the death of one of 
the kings j* upon which he refufed to ratify the peace. 

Alexander's affairs were thus advantageoufly fettled ; 
neverthelefs Demetrius came. But it foon appeared that 
he came now un requeued, and that his pretence excited 
rather fear than gratitude. When they had been a few 
days together, in mutual diftruft they laid fnares for each 
other ; but Demetrius finding the nrft opportunity, was 
beforehand with Alexander, killed him, and got himfelf 
proclaimed king of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had fubjects of complaint againft 
Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which lie had made 
into Theffaly. Befides, that ambition to extend their do- 
minions, which is a diftemper natural to kings, rendered 
their neighborhood mutually alarming. Thefe jealoufies 
increafed after the death of Deidamia. At laft each having 
poffeffed himfelf of part of Macedonia, and having one 
object in view, the gaining of the whole, this produced of 
courle new caufes of contention. Demetrius marched 
againft the ^tolians, and reduced them. After which he 
left Pantauchus among them with a confidcrable force, 
and went himfelf to feek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as foon as he 
was apprised of his defign, went to meet him ; but taking 
a wrong route, they inadvertently paifed each other. De- 
metrius entered Epirus, and committed great ravages j and 

* Alexander was murdered foon after. 
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Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave him battle. The 
difpute was warm and obftinate on both fides, efpecially 
where the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who in 
dexterity, courage, and ftrength, ftood foremoft among the 
cfficers of Demetrius, and withal was a Inan of tyigh and 
ambitious fpirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And 
Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of his time 
in valor and renown, and who wasdefirous to appropriate 
to himfelf the honors of Achilles, rather by nis fwor*d 
than by kindred, advanced through the firft lines againft 
Pantauchus. They began with the javelin 5 and then 
coming to the fword, exhaufted all that art or ftrength 
could iupply . Pyrrhus received one wound, and gave his 
adverfary two, one in the thigh, and the other in the neck ; 
by which he overpowered him, and brought him to the 
ground ; but could not kill him outright, becaufe he was 
refcued by his friends. The Epirots, elated with their 
prince's viclory, and admiring his valor, broke into and 
difperfed the Macedonian phalanx, and purfuing the fu- 
gitives, killed great numbers of them, and took five thou- 
fand prifoners. 

This battle did not fo much excite the refentment and 
hatred of the Macedonians againft Pyrrhus for what they 
fufFered, as it infpired them with an efteem of his abilities 
and admiration of his valor. This furniflred fubjecl: of 
difcourfeto all who were witnefles of his exploits, or were 
engaged againft him in the action. For he recalled to theii 
minds the countenance, the fwiftneis, and motion of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in Pyrrhus they thought they faw the 
very image of his force and impetuofity. And while the 
other kings reprefented that hero only in their purple 
robes, in the number of guards, the bend of the neck, and 
the lofty manner of fpeaking, the kingof Epirus reprefent- 
ed him in deeds of arms and perfonal achievements. And 
of his great fkill in ordering and drawing up an army, we 
have proofs in the writings he left behind him. It is a4fo 
faid, that Antigonus, being afked, "Who was the greateft 
" general," anfwered, <l Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to 
* ' be old . * ' Antigonus, indeed, fpbke only of the general* 
of his time ; but Hannibal faid that of all the world had 
ever beheld, the firft in genius and fkill was Pyrrhus, Scipio 
the fccond, and himfelf the third j as we have written im 



the life X*f Sdpio.* This was the only fcience he applied 
Irimfelf to ; tint was the (object, of his thoughts and con* 
Ttrfation ; for he confidered it as a royal ftudy, and look, 
cd upon other arts at mere trifling amufements. And it 




was the only "point which it became a king to inquire into 
or know. 

In the intercourfe of life he was tnildandnot eafily pro- 
voked,l>ut ardent and quick to repay a kindnefs. For 
tins reafon he Was greatly afflidted at the death of JGropus, 

* His friend/ 9 he laid, " had only paid the tribute to na. 
M hire, but he blamed and reproached himfelf for putting. 
M off his acknowledgments, till, by thefe delays, he had 

* loft the opportunity of making any return. For thofe 
m that owe money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceafed, 
*• but when a return of kindnefles is not made to a perfon 
44 in his lifetime, it grieves the heart that has any gopdnefs 
••and honor in it: n When fome advifed him to bani/h a.- 
certain ill tongued Ambracian, who abufed him behind 
his back, " Let the fellow (lay here," faid he, "and fpeak 
M againft me to a few, rather than ramble about, and give 
M mea bad character to all the world." And fome young 
men having taken great liberties with his character in 
their cups, and being afterwards brought to anfwer for 
it, he aflced them, " Whether they really had faid fuck 
u things ?" u We did, Sir," anfwered one of them, " and 
11 fliould have faid a great deal more, if we had had more 
"wine." — Upon which he laughed, and difmiflTed them. 

After the death of Antigone, he married feveral wives 
fbrthepurpofesofintereft and power? namely, the daughter 
of Autoleon, king of the Paeonians ; Bircenna, the daughter 
of Bardyliis,kingof the Illyrians ; and Lana(fa,thc daughter 
of Agathocles of Syracufe, who brought him in dowry the 
ifleof Corcyra, which her father had taken. By Antigone 
he had afon named Ptolemy ; by Lanaflahehad Alexander ; 
and by Bircenna hisyoungeit fon Helenus. All theie princes 
had naturally a turn ior war, and he quickened their 

* This is differently related in the life of Flaminius. There it is 
(aid, that Hannibal placed Alexander firft, Pyrrhus fecond, and 
fcimfelf the third. 

Vox. III. B 
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martial ardor by giving them a. fuitable education from 
their infancy. For it is faid, when he was alked by one 
of them, who was yet a child, " To which of them he 
4i would leave his kingdom i" he faid, " to him who has 
€< the (harped fword.'? This was very like that tragical 
legacy ofCEdipus to his fons, 

The fword's keen point th' inheritance (hall part.* 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home diftinguifhed 
with glory, and ftill more elevated in his fentiwents. The 
Epirots having given him on this occafion the name of 
Eagle, he faid, " If I am an eagle, you have made me 
" one ; for it is upon your arms, upon your wings, that 
u I have rifen fo high." 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay 
dangeroufly ill, he fuddenly entered Macedonia, f intend- 
ing only an inroad to pillage the country. But he was very 
near feizing the whole, and taking the kingdom without 
a blow. For he pufhed forward as far as Edefla without 
meeting with any refiftance ; on the contrary, many of the 
inhabitants repaired to his camp and joined him. The 
danger awaked Demetrius, and made him a6l above his 
jftrength. His friends too, and officers quickly afiembled 
a good body of troops, and moved forward with great fpir- 
it and vigor againft Pyrrhus. But as he came only with 
a defign to plunder, he did not ftand to receive them. He 
loft however a cenfiderable number of men in his retreat, 
for the Macedonians haralTed his rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with fo 
much eafe, was far from flighting and defpiiing him after, 
wards. But as he meditated great things, and had deter- 
mined to attempt the recovery of his paternal kingdom 
with an army of a hundred thoufand men, and five hundred 
fail of fhips, he thought it not prudent either to embroil 
himfelf with Pyrrhus, or to leave behind him fo dangerous 
a neighbor. And as he was not at leifure to continue the 
war with him, he concluded a peace, that he might turn 
his arms with more fecurity againft the other kings.J The 
defigns of Demetrius were foon difcovered by this peace, 

• Pheniffae of Euripides, ver. 68. 

+ In the third year of the hundred and twenty third Olympiad* 
two hundred and eightyfour years before Chrift. 
} Sakucus, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachvs, 



and by thegre*tnefs 6f his preparations. The kings were 
, alarmed, and fent ambafladors to Pyrrhus with letters, ex- 
' preffing their aftonifinient, that he negte£t6d his oppor- 
tunity to make war upon Demetrius. They reprefented 
with bow touch eafe he might drive him out of Macedonia, 
thus engaged as he was in many troublefome enterprifes ;. 
inftead of which, he waited till Demetrius had defpatched 
all his other afiaurs, and was grown fo much more powerful 
as to be able to bring the war to his own doors, and to put 
him under the neceutty of fighting for the altars of his gods 
and the fepuichres of his ancestors in Moloflia itfelf $ and 
this too, when he had juft been deprived by Demetrius of 
the ifle of Gorcyra, together with his wife. For Lanafla. 
havinp her complaints again ft Pyrrhus, tor paying more 
attention to his other wives, though barbarians, than to her, 
had retired to Gorcyra ; and, wanting to marry another 
king, invited Demetrius to receive her band, knowing hinv 
toot more -inclined to marriage than any of the neighbor. 
ing princes. Accordingly be foiled ta the ifland, married 
Lariaffa, t&Heft * garrtfbn in the city. 

The kings,at the fame time that they wrote thefc letters 
to Pyrrhus, took thefield themfelves to harafs Demetrius, 
who delayed his expedition; and continued his prepara- 
tions. Frolemy put to fea with a great fleet, and drew off 
many of the Grecian cities. Lyfimachus entered the upper 
Macedonia from Thrace and ravaged the country. And 
Pyrrhus taking up arms at the fame time, marched againft 
Bercea, expecting that Demetrius would go to meet Lyfi- 
machus,and leave the lower Macedonia unguarded ; which 
fell out accordingly. The night before he fet out, lie 
dreamed that Alexander the Great called him, and that 
when he came to him, he found him fick in bed, but was 
received with many obliging exprefiions of friendship, and 
a promife of fudden afliftance. Pyrrhus faid, " How can 
" you, Sir, who are fick, be able toaffift me ?" Alexander 
anfwered, " I will do it with my name ;" and at the lame 
time, he mounted a Nifaean horfe,* and feemed to lead 
the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this virion, advanced 
with the utraoft expedition, and having traverfed the inter- 

* Nifaea was a province near the Cafpian lea, which Strabo tells 
«i was famous for its breed of horfes. The kings of Perlia ufed to 
provide themfelves there. Strabo, lib. xi. 
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mediate countries* came before Beroea and took it. There 
he fixed his head quarters, and reduced the other cities by 
his generals. When Demetrius received intelligence of 
this, and perceived moreover, a fpirit of mutiny among 
the Macedonians in his camp, he was afraid to proceed 
farther, left,, when they came in fight of a Macedonian 
prince, and one of an illuftrious character too, they fliould 
revolt to him. He therefore turned back, and led them 
againft Pyrrhus, who was a ftranger, and the object of their 
hatred. Upon his encamping near Beroea, many inhabi- 
tants of that place mixed with his foldiers, and highly ex- 
tolled Pyrrhus. They reprefented him as a man invincible 
in arms,, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
thofe who fell into his hands with great gentlenefs and 
humanity. There were alio fonie of Pyrrhus's emiflaries, 
who, pretending themfelves Macedonians, obferved to 
Demetrius's men, that then was the time to get free from 
his cruel yoke,and to embrace the interefts of Pyrrhus, who 
was a popular man and who loved a foldier. After this, 
the greateft part of the army was in a ferment, and. they 
cad their eyes around for Pyrrhus, It happened that he 
was then without his helmet ; but recollecting himfelf, 
he foon put it on again, and was immediately known by 
his lofty plume and his creft of goats horns.* Many of 
the Macedonians now ran to him, and begged him to give 
them the word ;f while others crowned themfelves with 
branches of oak, becaufe they faw them worn by his men. 
Some had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the 
moft prudent part he could take, would be to withdraw, 
and lay down the government. As he found the motions 
of the army agreeable to this fort of difcourfe, he was ter- 
rified and made off privately, difguifed in a mean cloak, 
and a common Macedonian hat. Pyrrhus, upon this, be- 
came matter of the camp without ftr iking a blow, and was 
proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

Lyfimachus made his appearance foon after, and, pre- 
tending that he had contributed equally to the flight of 

* Alexander the Great is reprefented on his medals with fuch a 
creft. The goat, indeed, was the fymbol of the kingdom of Ma- 
cedon. The prophet Daniel ufes it as fuch. The original of that 

iyrabol may be found in Juftin. 

ewSnuot many fignify the word, becaufe it helps to keep tta 
foldiers together. 
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1 UemetrhiS, demanded hisfhare of tht kingdom. T*yrrha$ t 
as he thought himfdf not fuifieiently cftah\\fti+& amoig the 
Macedonians, but rather in a dubious Stuation, accepted 
the propofal ; and they divided the cities and provinces 
Between them* This partition feemed to be of fer vice for 
the prefent, and prevented their going directly to war ; 
but, foon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual 
complaints and quarrels, in Tread of a perfect reconciliation. 
For how is it porfible that they whofe ambition is not to be 
terminated by feasaridmouMams an dunm habitable defer* ^ 
whofe thi rft of dominion is not to be confined by the btiundi 
that part Europe and Ada, mould, when' To near each 
•ther, and joined in one lot, fit down contented, and ab- 
ffatn from mutual injuries? Undoutedly they are always 
at war iu their hearts, having the feeds of perfidy and envy 
theft/ As for the names of peace and war, they apply 
them occafionallyj like money, to thetr ufe, not to the 
purpofes of jufttee. And they aft with much more probity 
tthen they profefTeeUy make war, than when they fancTrlfy a 
fliort truce, andcefiition of mutual injuries, with the names 
of juftice and friendFnip. Pyrrhus was a proof of tffis. 
For oppofing Demetrius again, when hlfc affairs began ro 
be a little reeftablifhed, and checking his power, which 
feemed to be recovering, as it were from a great jllnefc, 
he marched to the afliftance of the Grecians>4i*dwentm 
perfon to Athens. He afcended intothe citidel,and facrificed 
to the goddefs ; after. which he came down into the city 
tfee fame day * and thus addrefled the people ; " I think 
** myfelf happy in this teftimony of the kind regard of the 
"Athenians'; and of the confidence they put in me $ I ad- 
** vffe them, however, as they tender their fafety, never 
. •* to admit another king within their walls, but to {hut 
' ** their gates againft all that fliall defire it."* 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Demetrius ; 
And yet Demetrius was no foorier patted into Afia, than 
Pyrrhiis,at the inftigation of Lyfimachus, drew ofFThefialy 
from its allegiance, and attacked his garrifonsin Greece. 
He found, indeed, the Macedonians better fubjects in time 
of war than in peace, befides that he himfelf was more fit 
for action than repofe. At laft Demetrius being entirely 

* The Athenians followed his advice, and drove out Deroetrius's* 
garrilon. 
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defeated in Syria, Lyfimachus, who had nothing tofeafr 
from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage him* 
immediately turned his forces againft Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edefla, Upon his arrival, he fell upon one of 
the king's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly dif- 
trefled his troops for want of provifions. Besides this,he 
corrupted the principal Macedonians by his letters and 
emiflaries, reproaching them for choofing for their fover— 
«ign a ftranger, whofe ancestors had always been fubjedl: 
to the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and 
companions of Alexander. As the majority liftened to> 
tjiefe fuggeitions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew 
with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and fo loft Macedo- 
nia in the fame manner he had gained it. Kings, there* 
fore, have no reafon to blame the people for changing for* 
intereft, fince in that they do but imitate their mailers* 
who are patterns of treachery and perfidioufnefs, and who 
think that man mod capable of ferving them, who pays 
the lead regard to honefty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Eprrus, and left 
Macedonia, he had a fair occafion given him by fortune 
to enjoy himfeli in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom 
in peace. But he was perfuaded, that neither to annoy 
others, nor to be annoyed by them, was a life infufferably 
languifhing and tedious. Like Achilles, he could not en- 
dure inaction : 

He pin'd in dull repofe ; hi6 heart indignant 

Bade. the fcene change to war, to wounds, and death. 

His anxiety for frefli employment was relieved as follows : 
The Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. The 
latter were not able tof upportihe difpute, and yet the bold 
and turbulent harangues of their leading men would not 
fufFer them to put an end to it. They refolved, therefore, 
to call in Pyrrhus, and put their forces under his command j. 
there being no other prince who had then fo muchleiiure, 
or was fo able a general. The oldeit and moft fenfible of 
the citizens oppofed this raeafure, but were overborne by 
the noife and violence of the multitude^ and when they.faw 
this, they no longer attended the-affemblies. But there 
was a worthy man, named Meton, who, on the day that the 
decree was to be ratified, after the people had t.aken their 
feats, came into the aflembly, with an % air of intoxication, 



having, like perfons in that condition", a withoftA^ifintt 
upon ilia head, a torch in his hand, and a wortan 'pitying 
«>n the flute before him. As no decorum c^fc Well bdob- 
ferved by a crowd of people in a free ftate, fbnie dfcppctt . 
their bands, others laughed, but nobody pretended to flop 
him. On the contrary, they called upon the Woman to 
play, and him to come forward and fing, 8llei*CC being 
made, he faid, ** Men of Taremtum, >e do cfctremely weft 
" to fufter thofe who have a mind ro it, to play and be 
fl merry, while they may ; and, if you are wile; 76b will 
u all now enjoy the lame liberty - t for you n aft h^v€ tidier 
** bunnefs, and another kind of life, 'when Pyirhusaflfer 
u enters your city." This addrefs made a g reat impreffion 
upon the Taren tines* and awhifper of afletitrtn tnrongh 
(he aflTembly, But fome fearing that they fhotildbe deliv- 
ered up to the Romans, if peace were made, reproached 
the people with fo tamely fuffering t hemic Ives to be made 
a jeife ot, and infulred by a drunkard ; and' then turnfng 
upon Meton, they thurtt him out. The decree that being 
confirmed, they lent ambatfadors to E pints, not only in 
the name of the Taren tines, but of the other Greeks m ' 
Italy, with prefents to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell him, 
" That they wanted a general of ability and character.—* 
** As for troops, he would find a large upply. of them 
"upon thefpot, from the Lueanians, the Meflapians, the 
u Samnites, and Tarentines, to the amount of twenty 
" thoufand horfe, and three hundred and fifty thoufand 
" foot/' Thefe proroifes not only elevated Pyrrhus, but 
raifed in the Epirots a drong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Theflal Jan 
named Cineas, a man of found fenfe, and who having been 
a difciple of Demofthenes, was the only orator of his time 
that prefented his hearers with a lively image of the force 
and lpirit of that great matter. This man had devoted 
Jrimfelf to Pyrrhus, and in all the embaflies he. was em-. 
ployed in, confirmed that faying. ofrEnripides : 

The gates that Reel .exclude, refiftlefs eloquence ft all enter. 

This made Pyrrhus fay, "That Cineas had gained him 
11 more cities by his add refs, than he had won by his arras ;" 
and he continued to heap honors and employments upon 
him. Cineas now feeing Pyrrhus intent upon his prepara- 
tions for Italy, took an opportunity! when he faw him at 
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Jeifure, to draw him into the following converfation ,^— 
€t The Romans have the reputation of being excellent 
f c foldiers, and have the command of many warlike na- 
" tiens ; if it pleafe Heaven that we conquer them, what 
<< ufc, Sir, ihall we make of our victory ?" " Cineas," 
replied the king, " your queftion anfwers itfelf. When 
" the Romans are oncefubdued, there is no town, wheth- 
u er Greek or barbarian, "in all the country that will dare 
*' oppofe us ; but we fliall immediately be matters of all 
" Italy, whofe greatnefs, power, and importance, no man 
" knows better than you. " Cineas, after a fbort paufe r 
continued : " But, after we have conquered Italy, what 
*' fhall we do next, Sir ?" Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his 
drift, replied, *' There is Sicily very near, and ftretches. 
" out her arms to receive us, a fruitful and populous ifl- 
€t and, and eafy to be taken. For Agathocles was no foon- 
4t er gone, than faction and anarchy prevailed among her 
44 cities, and every thing is kept in confufion by her tiir- 
44 bulent demagogues." " What you fay, my prince," 
faid Cineas, " is very probable ; but is the taking of Sic- 
44 ily to conclude oun expeditions ?" " Far from it," an- 
fwered Pyrrhus, *' for if Heaven grant us fuccefs in this, 
44 that fuccefs (hall only be the prelude to greater things. 
"Who can forbear Libya and Carthage, then withjn 
€< reach ? which Agathocles, even wheli he fled in a clan- 
44 deftine manner from Syracufe, and crofied the fea with 
€i a few (hips only, had almoft made himfelf matter of. 
4t And when we have made fuch conqnetts, who can pre- 
u tend to fay that any of our enemies, who are now Co in- 
" folent, will think of refitting us ?" " To be fure," faid 
Cineas, ** they will not ; for it is clear that fo much pow- 
4( er will enable you to recover Macedonia, and to efiab- 
41 lifh yourfelf uncontetted fovereign of Greece. But 
*' when we have conquered all, what are we to do then ?" 
41 Why then, my friend," faid Pyrrhus, laughing, " we 
11 will take our eafe, and drink and be merry. " Cineas, 
having brought him thus far, replied, " And what hin- 
" ders us from drinking and taking our eafe now, when 
** we have already thofe things in our hands, at which 
" we propofe to arrive through feas of blood, through in- 
" finite toils and dangers, through innumerable calamities 
44 which we mull both caufe and AuTer V* 
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This difcourfeof Cineasgave Pyrrhus pain,but produced 
10 refonnation. He faw the certain happinefs which he 
gave up, but was not able to forego the hopes that flattered 
his defires. In the firft place, therefore, he fent Cineas to 
Tarentuui with three thoufand foot ; from whence there 
arrived, foon after, a great number of galleys, tranfports, 
and flat bottomed boats, on board of which he put twenty 
elephants, three thoufand horie, twenty thoufand foot, two 
thoufand archers, and five hundred ilingers. When all 
was ready, he fet fail ; but as foon as he was got into the 
mid ft of the Ionian, he was attaked by a violent wind at 
north, which was unufual at thatfeafon. Theftorm raged 
terribly, but by the fkill and extraordinary ctforts of his 
pilots and mariners, his (hip made the Italian fliore, with 
infinite labor, and beyond all expectation. The reft of 
the fleet could not hold their courfe, but were difperfedfar 
and wide. Some of the (hips were quite beaten off from 
the coaft of Italy, and driven into the JLybian and Sicilian 
fea , others, not being able to double the Cape of Japygia, 
were overtaken by the night ; and, a great and boifierous 
fea driving them upon a difficult and rocky fhore, they 
were all in the utmoft diftrefs. The king's lhip, indeed, 
by its fize and ftrength, refilled the force of the waves, 
while the wind blew from the fea ; but that coming about, 
and blowing directly, from the lhore, the fliip, aslhe ftood 
with her head againft it, was in danger of opening by the 
ihocks fhe received. And yet to be driven off agam intoa 
tempeftuous fea, while the wind continually fhifted from 
point to point, feemed the moft dreadful cafe of all. In 
this extremity Pyrrhus threw himfetf overboard, and was 
immediately followed by his friends and guards,™ ho ftrove 
which mould give hi in the bell affiftancc. But the darknefs 
of the night, and the roaring and reiiftance of the waves, 
which beat upon the fhore, and were driven back with 
equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult to fave him. 
At laft, by day break the wind being conliderably fallen, 
with much trouble he got afhore, greatly weakened in body, 
but with a ftrength and firmnefs of mind which bravely 
combated the diftrefs. At the fame time the Melfapians, 
•nwhofe coaft he was cafl, ran down to give them all the 
fuccor in their power. They alfo met with fome other of 
his vefTels that nad weathered the (form, in which were a 
faali number of horfe, not quite two thoufand foot, and 
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two elephants. With thefe Pyrrhus marched to Taren* 
turn. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival 
atTarentum, did not choofe-to have recourfe to compulfion 
at firft, nor to do any thing againft the inclination of the 
inhabitants, till his (hips were fafe arrived, and the greatefl 
part of his forces collected. But, after this, feeing th< 
Tarentines, fo far from being in a condition to defend 
others, that they would not even defend themfelves, except 
they were driven to it by neceflity j and that they fate ftill 
at home, andfpent their time about the baths or in feafling 
and idle talk, as expecting that he would fight for them 
he (hut up the places of exercife and the walks, where thej 
ufed, as they fauntered along, to conduct the war wit} 
words. He alfo put a ftop lo their unfeafonable entertain- 
ments, revels, and diverfions. lnflead of thefe, he caliec 
them to arms, and in his mufters and reviews was (even 
and inexorable ; fo that many of them quitted the place 
for being unaccuftomed to be under command, they calle< 
that a flavery which was not a life of pleafure. 

He now received intelligence that Laevinus, the Romai 
conful, was coming againft him with a great army, anc 
ravaging Lucania by the way. And though the confede- 
rates were not come up, yet looking upon it as a difgracc 
to fit ftill and fee the enemy approach (till nearer, he tool 
the field with the troops he had. But firft he lent a heralc 
to the Romans, with propofals, before they came to ex. 
tremities, to terminate their differences amicably with th< 
Greeks in Italy, by taking hiin for the mediator and urn 
pire. Laevinus anfwered, " That the Romans neithe 
*' accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him as ai 
"enemy." Whereupon, he marched forward, and en 
camped upon the plain between the cities of Pandofia an< 
Heraclea ; and having notice that the Romans were near 
and lay on the other fide of the river Siris, he rode up t< 
the river to take a view of them. When hefaw the ordei 
©f their troops, the appointment of their watches, and th< 
regularity of their whole encampment, he .was (truck witl 
admiration, and faid to a friend who was by, " Megacles 
*< the difpofition of thefe barbarians has nothing of t)i- 
*' barbarian in it ; we (hall fee whether the reft w ill anfwe 
««it."* He now became folicitous for the event, and dfr 
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fining to wait for the allies, fet a guard upon the riter t 
t j oppofe the Romans, if they mould endeavor to pafs if. 
The Romans, on their part haft en mg to prevent the com- 
ing up of thofe forces, which he had refolved to wait for, 
attempted ths paflage. The infantry took to the fords, 
md the cavalry got over wherever they could : fb that 
he Greeks were afraid of being iurrounded, and retreat* 
id to their main body, > 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered hii 
ficers to draw np the forces, and to ftand to th 
while he advanced with the horfe, who were al 

iboufand, in hopes of finding the Romans yet bill .. . 

paffagc, and difperfed without any order. But when her 
law a great number of fhieids glittering above the wateiy 
and the horfe preferring their ranks as they pafle4i he dol- 
ed bis own ranks and began the attack. Befide his being 
diiKcguiflied by the beauty and luitre of his artns which 
were of very curious fabric, he performed aclsof valor 
worthy the great reputation he had acquired. For,though 
he expofed his perfon in the hotted of the engagement,and 
charged with the grcateft vigo**, he was never in the leaft 
difturbed, nor loit his pretence of mind ; but gave hja 
orders as coolly as if he had been out of the action, and" 
moved to this fide or that as occafion required, to fupport 
his men where he faw them maintaining an unequal tight. 

Leonatus of Macedon ob fen? ed an Italian horfemen very 
intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poftas he did, and reg- 
ulated all his motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, 
and faid to him, " Do you. fee, Sir, that barbarian upon 
** the black horfe with white feet } He feems to meditate 
l( fome great and dreadful defign. He keeps you in his 
" eye j full of fire and fpirit, he tingles you out, and takes 
11 no notice of any body elfe. Therefore be on your guard 
14 again ft; him/' Pyrrhus anfwered, " It is impoflible, 
" Leonatus, to avoid our deftiny. But neither this nor'any 
** other Italian fhall have much fatisfaclion in engaging 
11 with me." While they were yet fpeaking, the Italian 
Iwelled his fpear, and fpurred hfs horfe againft Pyrrhus. 
He muTed the king, but run his horle through,as Leonatus 
did the Italian^ the fame moment, to that both horfes fell 
together. Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends who gath- 
ered round him, and killed the Italian, who fought to the 
ve ry 1 aft . This brave man had the command o f a troop of 
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horfe ; Ferentum was the place of his birth, and his name 
Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now feeing 
his cavalry give ground, he fent his infantry orders to ad- 
vance, and formed them as foon as they came up. Then 
giving his robe and his arms to Megaclesone of his friends, 
he difgtiifed himfelf in his, and proceeded to the charge. 
The Romans received him with great iirmnefs, and the 
fuccefs of the battle remained long undecided. It is even 
faid, that each army was broken and gave way feven times, 
,and rallied as often. He changed his arms very feafonably, 
for that faved his life ; but at the fame time it had nearly 
ruined his affairs, and loft him the victory. Many aimed 
at Megacles ; but the man who firft wounded him and 
brought him to the ground, was named Dexous. Dexous 
feized his helmet and his robe, and rode up to Laevinus, 
fhowing the fpoils,and crying out that he had (lain Pyrrhus. 
The fpoils being pafled from rank to rank, as it were in 
triumph, the Roman army fhouted for joy, while that of 
the Greeks was'ftruck with grief and confternation. This 
held till Pyrrhus, apprifed of what had happened, rode 
about the army uncovered, ftretching out his hand to his 
foldiers, and giving them to know him by his voice. At 
laft the Romans were worfted, chiefly by means of the 
elephants. For the horfes, before they came near them, 
were frightened, and ran back with their riders ; and 
Pyrrhus commanding hib ThefTalian cavalry to fall upon 
them while in this diforder, they were routed with great 
{laughter. Dionyfius writes, that near fifteen thoufand 
Romans fell in this battle ; but Hieronymus makes the 
number only feven thoufand. On Pyrrhus's fide, Diony- 
fius fay s,there were thirteen thoufand killed ; Hieronymus, 
not quite four thoufand. Among tbefe, however, were 
the moft valuable of his friends and officers, whofe fervices 
he had made great ufe of, and in whom he had placed the 
higheft confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which 
he found deferted. He gained over many cities which had 
been in alliance with Rome, and luid wafte the territories 
of others. Nay, he advanced to within thirtyfeven miles 
of Rome itfelf. The Lucanians and the Samnites joined 
him after the battle, and were reproved for their delay ; 
but it was plain that he was greatly elevated and delighted, 



v^itii having defeated fo powerful an army of Roman* 
'With the affiance of the Tarentines only. 

The Romans, on this occasion, did not take the com- 
mand from L^yirtuSp though Cains Fabriciusis reported 
to have feid, " That the Romans were not overcome by 
H the Epirots, but La^vmus by Pyrrhus j" intimating 
that the defeat was owin^to the inferiority of the gener- 
al, not of his troops. Then rainW new levies, filling up 
their legions, and talking in a lofty and menacing tone 
about fhe war, they -ftrwck Pyrrhus with amazement. He' 
thought proper, therefore, to fend an embafiy to them ft>ft f 
to try whether they were di%»ofed to peace ; being fattf-* 
fied that to take the city, and make an abfolute conqueiK 
was an undertaking of too much difficulty to be effected 
by fuch an army as his was at that time ; whereas if he 
coukL briog tftom *0 "terms of •ccommodation^ and con- 
clade* 1 pe*te.w?fh thera,it would be verr riorlous ;fdr 
Mm alter fut&itiftbry.* -- > - -T' 

Cfoeas* who was'fent *irh \hh «drtmriW!roh; applied t& 
thegreat tita>,%tid fent theft} ttnd thtfr wive> prefents (n 
his nteAe^V name. Bvt they «H"refuied tfoem ; the women 
as well* a* the' teen, declaring, '< That When Rome had 
« pubttory ratified' a treaty with the kiog£bey-(hould theli 
u ohthdr^0t»4>ere*dy tagto^h^^eryrta**f their 
4t friend fhipltnd reflet*" And though CineasTnade a 
. very engaging fpeech to the fenate, and ufed many argu- 
j taents to induce them to clofe with "him, yet they lent not 
a willing ear to his proportions, notwithstanding that 
Pyrrhus offered to reftore, without ranfom,the priforters he 
bad made in the battle, and promifed to afnft the'iA In the 
conqueft of Italy, de*firing' nothing in return but their 
friendfhtp for himfelf, and fecurity for Uhe Tarentines, 
Some, 'indeed; ftemed inclined' to peace,- urging that they 
had already loft agreat battle-, and had a dill greater & 
expect, fince Pyrrhus was joined by feveral nations in Italy* 
There was then an illoftrions Roman, Appiirs Claudia* py 
name, who. on account of his great age and the IdfSbfhis 
Jieht, had declined all attendance topublic buflhefs. But 

I , When he heard of the embalFy from Pyrrhus, andthe-report 

* I prevailed that the fenate was going to ^ote for the peace, 
ji he could not contain hi mfelf, but ordered his fervants to 

I I tike him up, and carry him in his chair through the forum 

• I tothe fenate houfe. when he was brought to thedoor,4n*a 
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was-more defirous thaa ever of eftabiiftiing a. friendfltfrj 
with Rome, inftead of continuing the wan- And taking 
Fabricius afide, he prefled him to mediate a. peace, ant 
then go and fettle at hiscpurt, where he fhould be his mof 
intimate companion,, and the chief of his. generals. Fa 
bricius anfwereti in a low voice K "-That, Sir, would be n< 
" advantage to you ; for thofe who now honor and ad 
** mire you, mould they once haye experience of me 
" would rather choofe to be, governed by. me than you.' 
Such was the character ofcFaJricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this anfwer, o 
raking it like a tyrant, made his friends acquainted witl 
the magnanimity of Fabricius, and intruded the prifoner 
to him, only on condition that if the fenate did not agre< 
to a peace, they fhould be- fent back, after they had em 
braced their relations, and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being conful,* an unknown perfoi 
came to his camp with a letter from the king's phyfician 
who offered to take off Pyrrhus by poifon, and io end th 
war without any farther hazard to the Romans, providec 
that they gave him a proper compenfation for his fervicee 
Fabricius detefted the man's villany ; and, having brougli 
his colleague into^the fame fentiments, fent defpatches ti 
Pyrrhus without lofing a moment's, time, to caution hin 
againft the treafon. -*The letter ran thus : 
4 * Caius Fabricius and Quintus ./Emiliu&, con fills, t 
" king Pyrrhus, health. 

" It appears that you judge very ill both of your friend 
«' and enemies. For you will find by this letter which wa 
4t fent to us, that you are at war with men of virtue am 
" honor, and truft knaves and villains. Nor is it out o 
" kindnefs that we give you this information ; but we d< 
4( it, left your death mould bring a difgrace upon us, an< 
" we mould feem to have put a period to the war b 
4i treachery, when we could not do it by valor." 

. Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected the treafon 
punifhed the phyfician ; and, to (how his gratitude to Fa 
bricius and the Romans, he delivered up the prifoners with 
qut ranfom, and fent Cineas again to negotiate a peace 
The Romans, unwilling to receive a favor from an enemj 
#r a reward for not confcnting to an ill thing, did indee< 
receive the prifoners at his hands, but fent him an equa. 

* Two hundred and fcyentyfeven years before Christ. 
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pztmber of Tareii tines and Saranites, As to peace and 
jfrie^ndflitp, they would not hear any propofals about it t 
till Pyrrhus I h on Id have bid down his anus, drawn his 
forces out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the iarae- 

. fhips in which he came. 

His affairs oow requiring another battle, he aGerabled 
l\\» army, a&d marched and attacked the Romans near , 
A/culuin. The ground was very rough and uneven, and 
marshy* aifo towards the river, lb that it was eatremeiy 
inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite prevented die ele- 
phants from, acting with the infantry* For this reaion he 
iud a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
have been entirely defeated, had not night pot ait end to 
the battle. Next day, contriving, by an act of general* 
flip, to engage upon even ground, where his elephants 
might come at the enemy, he ieized in time that difficult 
pqit where they fought the day before. Then he planted 
a number of archers and dingers among his elephants ; 
thickened his other ranks ; and moved forward in good 
order, though with great force and impetuoiiiy againft 
the Romans. 

The Koroans, who had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking and retreating as they pleated, were obliged 

j to fight upon the plain man to man. They haftened to 

break the enemy 1 * infantry, before the elephants came up, 

and made prodigious efforts with their f words again ft the 

f9fc*a« «Miwn^i^the«l«l^or ihe wcujfKts they re— 

gtive4» hut only lt*Mfog* here they might ftrike and (lay. . 

^erstloogdtipote, howeve^iho Romans were fbrtted to • 

£ve«a* ;tohich they did fiiA . where .Pyrrhua fought in 

JWfen j for fheycsafcLnot >FeMi the- fury of his attack. 

Jftdecj, it, waatheibrce^nd weight of the elephants which « 

jetton quite, t* the Tout. The Homan valor being of 

I**fe afgeiaft fhaaevfierce creatures, the troops thought rt < 

*ifer to gfere twa*v*s to an dverwhein*i»$ . tortfnt or alt 

eutfrejmjrc, that* to fd\ in »frMttlefsoppoiit)On«,when they 

»«ridg»ui>naadYaalage, though they tuffcrtd thegreateft 

utre*Mties. AndtbeyJiad not far to fty before they- gained ; 

their camp. Hieronymus fays the Romans loft fix thoufand i 

' tten iuthe a&ioo, and Pyrrhus, according to the accounts 

*-&*%£ fignifies marjky ) as weU ^ woody, . 
• $: C a* ' " 
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in his own Commentaries, loft tfcree thoufand five hundretfc 
Neverthelefs, Dionyfius does not tell us, that there were 
two battles at Afculum, nor that it was clear that the Ro- 

• mans were defeated, j but that the action lafted till fun fet, 
and then the combatants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being 
wounded in the arm with a javelin, and the Samnites having 
plundered his baggage ; and that the number of the [lain, 
counting the lofs on both fides, amounted to above fifteen 
thoufand men. When they had all quitted the field, and 
Pyrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he faid, u Such 
** another victory, and we are undone." For he had loft 
great part of the forces which he brought with him, and 
all his friends and officers, except a very fmall number. 

~ He had no others to fend for, to fupply their place, and 
he found his confederates, here very cold and fpiritlefs. 
Whereas the Romans filled up. their legions with eafe and 
defpatch, from an. inexhauftible fountain which they had 
at home ; and their defeats were fo far from difcou raging 
them, that indignation-gave them frefh ftrength and ardor . 
for the war. 

Amidft thefe difficulties,new hopes,as vain as the former, % 
•ffered themfelves to Pyrrhus, and enterprifes which dif- 
tuacled him in the choice. On one fide, ambafladors came • 
from Sicily, who propofed to put-Syracufe* Agrigentum, , 
and the city of the Leontines in his hands, and deli red . 

,Jiim to drive the Carthaginians .out of the tfland, and free • 

. it from tyrants ; and on the other fide, news was brought 
him from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus was flain in 
battle by the Gauls, and,thatthis would be a feafonable 
juncture for him to offer himself to the Macedonians who 
wan ted-a king.* O&this occafion he complained greatly . 
of fortune^for offering him two fuch glorious opportunities 
of aclion at once ; and afflicted to think that in embracing 
one, he muft neceflarily. give up the other, he was a long 
time perplexed* and doubtful which to fix upon. At laft : 
the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the more im- 
portant, by reafon of its nearnefs to Africa, he determined . 
to go thither, aod immediately defpatched.Cineas before. 

* Ptolemy Ceraunus was (lain, three years >befo re,. 4uw»g tht 
«onfulateof Laevirius. After him the Macedonians had feveral kings . 
in quick iuccef^Qn. All, therefore, that the letters could import, 
mull be, that the Macedonians would perfer Pyrrhus to Antiftoiuas ^ 
who at prefcnt was in pofleffioii. 
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1fm> f according to cuftom, to treat with the cities in his * 
fcchalf. He placed, however, aft rong garrifon in Ta- ,. 
rentum, notwithftanding the rcmonftrancesof the people ;> 
who infifted that he fliould either fulfil the purpofe he cam«j 
for, by flaying to afllfl them effectually in the Roman war* , 
or t if he would he gone, to leave their city a* he found it* . 
But he gave them a fevere anfwer, ordered them to be .«. 
quiet and wait his time, and (o fet fail . 

When he arrived in Sicily*, he found every thing difpofed • 
agreeably to his hopes* *f he titles readily put therafelves . 
in his hands ; and wherever force was neceffacy, nothing ? 
at firft made any considerable refinance to his arms, But 
whhthirty thoufandfoot, twothoufand five hundred horfe, 
and two hundred fail of {hips, he advanced againft the •: 
Carthaginians, drove them before him, and ruined their • 
province, Kryx was the ftrongeft city in thofe parts, and, , 
the beft provided with men for its deft nee $ yet he refolved ^ 
to take it by ftorm. As foon as his army was in readinefs . 
to give the a (fault* he armed himfelf at all points $ and, . 
advancing towards the walls, made a vow to Hercules of " 
games and facrifices in acknowledgment of the victory, if ." 
in that day *s aclton he flroulddiftinguifh himfelf before the - 
Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that became his great defcent : 
and his fortunes. Then he ordered thefignal to be given t 
by found of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians , 
from the walls with his miflive weapons, he planted the : 
fcaling ladders, and was himfelf the firft that mounted. 

There 1 he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, forae of 
'whom he drove, back, others he. pulhed down from the 
md\ en both fides ; bat the greateft part he ilewWith his 
/word, fo that there Was quite a rampart of dead bodies 
around him. In the mean 'time he himfelf received not 
the leaft harm* but appeareclto his enemies, in the awful 
character of foraefuperjor being ; mowing on thisoccafiori, 
that Homer {poke with judgment and knowledge, when he 
repre&nted valor as the only virtue which ..difcovers a 
divine energy, and thofe enthuGaftictranf ports Which raife 
a man above himfelf . When the city-wasjaken, be offered 
a magnificent facriiice to Hercules* and exhibited a variety 
tf mows and gamesr 

Of all the barbarians^ thofe about- Mefiena, who where 
called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the moil trouble, and 
had fujbgectaivniany of them to tribute. They were .?, 
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numerous and wavlike people, and thence had the apptMp* 
tkxn of Mamertines, , wbicjb ia the Latin tongue figni&i 
martial- But Pyrrhus fefzed the collectors of the tribute, 
and put them tQ death ; and having defeated theMamertines 
jn a fet battle, he destroyed many of their ftrong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, aflcj 
offered him both money and drips, on condition that he 
granted them his friendship. But, having farther profpofits, 
he made anfwer, that there was only one way to peace and 
frje ndihip, which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate 
Sicily, and make the Libyan fea the Doundary between 
them and the Greeks. Elated with profperity and hj» 
pre/ent ftren.gth, he thought of nothing but purfuLngtbe 
hopes which firft drew him into Sicily. 
. His firft .object now was Africa* He had veflfels enough 
for his purpofe, butfce wanted mariners. And in tqe 
^oJle&ihg of them he was far from proceeding: with lenity 
..arid moderation ; on the contrary} he carried it to theories 
with a high hand and with great rigor, fecoiyling his 
orders for a fupply with force, and feverely chaftifii\g jhofe 
who difqbeyed them. This was not the conduct which he 
had obferved at fir ft ; for then he was gracious and affable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the people, 
and avoided giving them the leaft uneafinefs. By thefe 
means he had gained, their hearts. But now turning from 
a popular prince into a tyrant, his aufterity drew upon him 
the imputation both of ingratitude and perfidioufnefs* 
^Jeceffity, how ever* obliged them to furnifh him with what 
he demanded, though they were little difpofed to it. But 
what chiefly alienated their affections, was his behavior to 
Thonon and Softratus, two perfons of the greateft authority 
in Syracufe. Thefe were the men- who firft invited him 
into Sicily, who upon his arrival immediately put their 
city in his. hands, and who had been the principal inttru- 
ments of the great things he had done in the ifland. Yet 
his fufpicions would neither let him take them with him, 
nor leave them behind him. .Softratus took the alarm and 
fled. Whereupon Thanon was feized by Pyrrhus, who 
alleged that he was an accomplice with Softratus, and put 
him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not gradually 
and by little and little, but all at once. And the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led fome oi 
than to join the Cvtfiaginia^aad others the Mamertines* 
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2 thus faw nothing around him but cabals, fed* it ions, 
rre^lionsjhe received letters from the Sammies arid 
*es, who being quite driven out of the field, and 
liculty defending them (elves within their walk, 
lis affiftance. This afforded a handfpme pretence 
leparture, without its bein^ called a flight and an 
giving up his aifairs in Sicily. But the truth was, 
tinker being able to hold the iftand, he quitted it, 
tattered fhip, and threw himfelf again into Italy* 
arted, that, as he failed away, he looked back upon 
and faid to thofe about him, ** What a field we 
the Carthaginians and Romans to exerdfe their 
in !** and his conjecture was foon after verified, 
larbarian* rofeagainft him as he fet iail ; and being 
[ by the Carthaginians on his paflage, he loft many 
ips j with the remainder he gained the Italian (hore, 
imertines, to the number of ten thousand, had got 
jeforc him j aud^ though they were afraid to come 
Jied battle, yet they attacked and haratfed Mm in 
cult paffea, and put his whole army in diforder. 
two elephants, and a conflderable part of his rear 
in pieces- But he immediately pufhed from the 
heir afli fiance, and rifked his perfon in the boldeft 
againft men trained by long practice to war, who 
ivith a fpirit of refentment. In this difpute he re- 
i wound in the head, which forced him to retire a 
t of the battle,. and animated the enemy (till more., 
them, therefore, who was diftinguifbed both "by 
and arms, advanced before the lines, and with a 
ice called upon him to come forth if he was alive. 
s incenfed at this, returned with his guards, and, 
rifage fo fierce with anger, ahd< fo befmeared with 
hat it was dreadful to look upon, made his way 
i his battalions, notwithstanding their remonfttan- 
% hus ruftiing upon the barbarian, lie prevented his 
id gave him f uch a ftroke on the head with his fword, 
th the ftrength of his arm, and the excellent temper 
weapon, he cleaved him quite down, and in one 
t the parts fell afunder. The achievement flopped 
rfe or the barbarians, who wereftruck with admU 
xnd amazement at Pyrrhus, as at ft fuperior being. 
te the reft of his march, therefore, without diu 
:e ; and arrived at Tarejitum with twenty thoui^oej^ 
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foot and three thou fa nd horfe. Then taking with him tM< 
bed troops that he found there, he advanced immediatelj 

'againft the Romans, who were encamped in the countr) 
or the Samqitcs. 

The affairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and theii 
fpirirs funk, becanfe they had been beaten in feveral battle! 
by the Romans. There remained alfo in their hearts fonx 
refentment againft Py rrhus on account of his leaving their 
to go to Sicily,fo that few of them repaired to his fta^dard, 
The forces that he had, he divided into two bodies, -one oi 
which he detached into Lucania, to keep one of theconftilp* 
employed, and hinder him from affifting his colleague; 
with the other corps he marched in perfon againft the othci 
con ful Manius Curius, who lay fafely intrenched near the 
city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in 
expectation of the fuccors from Lucania, as on account 
of his. being deterred fromaclion by the augurs and lopth- 
&ycrs-. 

Pyrrhus haftening to attack him before he could be. joJo- 
fid by his colleague, took the cljoiceft of his tropes apd 
the mpft warlike of his elephants, and pufhed forward ;in 
the night to furprife his camp. Put as he had a long cir- 
cuit to take, and the roads .were entangled with trees and 
.bufhes, his lights failed, and numbers of his men loA 
tfieirway. TJhus the night efcaped. At day break he 
was difcovercd by.the enemy descending from the heights, 
-which caufed no fmall diforder in their camp. Manius, 
however,, finding the facrifices aufpicious, and the time 
preffing, iflued out of his trenches, attacked the vanguard 
of the enemy, and put them to flight. This fpread a 
conftemation through their whole army, fo that many M 
them were killed, and fome of the elephants taken. On 
the other hand, the fuccefjs led Manius to try a pitched 
battle. Engaging, therefore, in the open field, one .of 
^is wings defeated that of the enemy's ; but the other wis 
borne down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he called for thpfe troops that 
were left to guard. the camp, who were all frefh men and 
well armed. Thefe, as they defcended from their advan- 
tageous fuuation, pierced the elephants witit their javelins, 
jtfid forced, them to turn their backs ; add thofe- creatures 

.jufting upon: their own battalions, threw thera into, dm 

* Aulus Cornelius Lentulus. 
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<&ftfcfion and dif<*der. This put the vi&btyiu 
ds of the Romans, art d empire together With tht 
For, by the Courage exerted, and the great ac* 
irforraed this day, they acquired a loftinefs of fen- 
an enlargement of power, with the reputation of 
i vincible, which foon gained them all Italy, and 
little after. 

i Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
: had wailed fix years in tnefe expeditions* It" is 
s was not fuccefsful ; butamidft all his defeats he 
ed his courage unconquerable, and was reputed to 
n military experience and pergonal- prowefs, all' the 
r of his- time. But what he gained by his achieve* 
he loft by vain hopes ; his defire of fomething ab- i It £ 

perfuffered him effectually to perfevere in a preferit ; *, J 

. Hence it was- that Antigonus compared him to a 
;f, who makes many good throws at dice, biit 
riot how to make the beft of his game, 
etufned to Kpiruswifh eight thoufand foot and Me 
!d horfe ; but not having funds' to maintain them, he 
for a war which might anfwer that end. And being 
by a- body of Gauls, he threw himfelf into Mace- 
where Aritigonusthefon of Demetrius reigned at 
me. His deiign was only to pillage and cany off 
; but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
rid of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, and 
*d againffc the king. Coming up with him in a 
r pa(s, he put his whole army in diforder. The i ')" 

however, who compofed Antigonus's rear, being ;' '-,.- 

erous body, made a gallant reMance. Tliedif'pute * 

arp, but at laft moft of them were cut in pieces; •;", 

ey who had the charge of the elephants, being fur- *j 

;d, delivered up both themfelves and the hearts. ? 

fo great an advantage, Pyrrhus following his for- .>■ 

ather than any rational plan, pufhed agaihrt the 
Ionian phalanx, now ftruck with terror and confu- 
their lo(s. And perceiving that they refufed to '/■ 

: with him; heftretched out his hand to their com- 
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Amidft to many inftances of fuccefs Pyrrhus, concluding 
that his exploit again ft the Gauls was far the mod glorious, 
confecrated the mod fplendid and valuable of the fpoils if 
the temple of Minerva Itonis, with this infcription : 

Thcfc fpoils that Pyrrhus on the martial plain, 
-Suatch'd from the vanquifh'd Gaul, Itoriian Pallas, 
He confecrates to thee — If from his throne 
. . Antigonus deferted fled, and ruin 

Purfued the fword of Pyrrhiw— 'tis no wonder— 
From i£acus he fprung. 

After the battle he foon recovered the cities. When he hat 
made himfelf matter of ./Egae, among other hardfhips pu 
upon the inhabitants, he left among them a garrifoi 
draughted from thofe Gauls who ferved under him. Tht 
Gauls of all men are the mod covetous of money ; an< 
they were no fooner put in pofleffion of the town, thai 
they broke open the tombs of the kings who were buriei 
there, plundered the treafures, and infolently fcattere< 
their bones. Pyrrhus paiTed the matter very (lightly over 
whether it was that the affairs he had upon his hands 
obliged him to put off the inquiry, or whether he wa 
afraid of the Gauls, and did not dare to punifli them 
The connivance, however, was much cenfured by th 
Macedonians. 

His intereft was not weU eftablifhed among them, no 
had he any good pro fpecl of its fecurity, when he began ti 
entertain new viiionary hopes ; and in ridicule of Anti 
gonus, he faid, " He wondered at his impudence, in no 
" laying atide the purple, and taking the habit of a^ pri 
" vate perfon." 

About this time,Cleonymus the Spartan came to entrea 
him that he would march to Lacedaemon, and he lent 
willing ear to his requeft. Cleonymus was of the bloo 
royal ; but as he feemed to be of a violent temper and in 
clined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor trufte 
by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to the throne 
This was an old complaint which he had again ft the citizer 
in general. But to this we rauft add, that when advance 
in years he had married a young woman of great beauti 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, aii 
daughter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertaining a violei 
paflion for Acrotatusthe fort of A reus, who was both youn 
and handfome, rendered the match not only unealy, bi 
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fullo Cleonymus who was miferahly in JovVr fljfc 
is not a man in Spartvwho did not 1 know nfifc 
5 was dcfpifed by hjs wife. Thcfe dfbeftk "iSt*" > 
added to his public ones, provoked him to «PWjL^ v 
hus, who marched to Sparta wth twentyw^S 
1 foot, two thoufand horfe, and twentvfbur " "*^ 

Thcfe great preparations made it evident i 
at Pyrrhtft diet not come to gain Sparta for ( _ 
but Peloponnefus for himfelf. He made, indetft 
Fe rent pro feflions to the Lacedaemonians^' who fent 
fly to him at Megalopolis? for he told them that ■- 
>nly come to fet free the cities which were in fiib- 
o Antigonus ; and, what is more extraordinary^ . 
fully intended, if nothing happened to hinder % ,.' 
his younger fons to Sparta, for -a Lacedxmonsjf X, 
>n, that they might, in this refpeel, have the tJr- 
of all other kings and princes* 
thcfe pretences he amufed thoft that came to meet 
tiis march ; hut as foon -as he fet foot in Laoonta» 
n to plunder and ravage it. And uponthe ambaf- 
•presenting that he commenced hostilities without 
us declaration of war, he fatd, " And do we not 
that you* Spartans never declare beforehand what .*. 
ires you are going to take ?" To which *a Spartan *& 
Vlandricidas, who was in company, made anfwer 
aconic dialecl, " If thou art a god, thou wilt do 
» harm, beeaufe we have done thee none ; if thou 
i man, perhaps we may find a better man than 

5 mean time he moved towards Lacqdaemon, and 
ifed by Cleonymus to give the a (Fault immediately 
s arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we are told, fearing 
foldiers would plunder tfce city if they took it by 
»ut him off, and faid, they would proceed to the 
he next day. For he knew there were but few men 
he city, and thofe unprepared, by reafon of his 
approach ; and that Areus the king was abfent, 
one to Crete to fuccor the Gortynians. The con- 
le idea which Pyrrhus conceived of its weaknefs 
it of men, was the principal thing that faved the 
r or fuppofing that he fhould not find the leaft re^ 

he ordered his tents to be pitched, and fat quietly 
while the helots and friends of Cleonymus bufied 

III. D 
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themfelves in adorning and preparing his houfe, in expec- 
tation that Pyrrhus would fup with him there- that even*. 

Night being come, the Lacedaemonians refolved in the 
firft place, to fend off their women to Crete, but they 
ftrongly oppofedit ; and Archidamia entering the fenate 
with a fwordin her hand, complained of the mean opinion 
they entertained of the women, if they imagined they would 
furvive the deftruction of Sparta. In the next place, they 
determined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's campy 
and at each end of it to fink waggons into the grouad at 
deep as the naves of the wheels, that fo being firmly fixed; 
they might ftop the courfe of the elephants. A* foon as 
the work was begun, both matrons and maids came and 
joined them ; the former with their robes tucked up, and 
the latter in their under garments only, to affift the older 
fort of men. They advifed thoie that were intended for 
the fight, to repofe themfelves, and in the mean time they 
undertook to finifh a third part of the trench, which they 
effe&ed before morning. This trench was in breadth fix 
cubits, in depth four, and eight hundred feet long, ac* 
cording to Phylarchus. Hieronymus makes it lefs. 

At daybreak the enemy was in motion, whereupon the 
women armed the youth with their own hands, and gave 
them the trench in charge, exhorting them to guard it 
.well, and reprefenting, " How delightful it would be to 
" conquer in the view of their country, or how glorious 
u to expire in the arms of their mothers and their wives* 
" when they had met their deaths as became Spartans." 
As for Chelidonis, fhe retired into her own apartment 
with a rope about her neck, determined to end her day! 
by it, rather than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if the 
city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now preflTed forward with his infantry againft 
the Spartans, who waited for him under a rampart of 
ihieids. But, befide that the ditch was fcarce pauable,he 
found that there was no firm footing on the fides of it for 
his foldiers, becauie of the loofenefs of the frefti earth. 
His ion Ptolemy feeing this, fetched a compafs about the 
trench with two thoufand Gauls andafeleclbody of Chao* 
nians, and endeavored to open a paffage on the quarter 
of the waggons. But thefe were fo deep fixed and clofc 
locked, that they not only obftructed their pafiage, but 
made it difficult for the Spartans to com* up .and make a 
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elofe defence. The -Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels «nd draw the waggons into the river, when 
young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, traverfed the city 
with three hundred men, and by the advantage of fome 
hollow ways furrounded Ptolemy, not being feen till he 
began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and ftand upon the defend ve. In the con- 
fufion many of his foldiers running foul upon each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch, or tell under the waggons. 
At laft, after a long difpute and great effufion of blood, 
they were entirely routed. The old men and the women 
few this exploit of Acrotatus ; and as he returned through 
the cijy to his poft, covered with blood, bold and elated 
with his vi&ory, he appeared to the Spartan women taller 
and more graceful than ever, and they could not help 
envying Chelidonis fuch a lover. Nay, fome of the old 
men followed and cried out, " Go, Acrotatus, and en- 
" joy Chelidonis ; and may your offspring be worthy of 
u Sparta!" 

The difpute was more ob ft in ate where Pyrrhus fought 
in perfon. Many of the Spartans diftinguifhedthemfelves 
in the action, and, among the reft, Phyllius made a glo- 
rious ftand. He flew numbers that endeavored to force a 
pafTage, and when he found himfelf ready to faint with the 
many wounds he had received, he gave up his poft to ond 
of the officers that were near him, and retired to die in the 
midft of his own party, that the enemy might not get his 
-body in their power. 

Night parted the combatants; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in 
his tent, had this dream ; he thought he darted lightning 
upon Lacedzemon,* which fet all the city on fire, and that 
the fight filled him with joy. The tranfport awaking him, 
he ordered his officers to put their men under arms \ and 
to fome of his friends he related his vifion, from which he 
adjured himfelf that he mould take the city by ftorm. The 
thing was received with admiration and a general aflent ; 
but it did not pleafe Lyfimachus. He faid, that, as no foot 

* Some, inftead of am/to; read «mto$ ; and then theEnglifh will 
ran thus ; He thought that an eagle darted lightning, Sec. But if that 
Heading, be preferred becaufe the eagle bore Jupiter's thunder, and 
Pyrrhus had the name of eagle^ it ought to take place in the laft 
, member of the fenteuce too, and that Ihould be rendered, the eagle 
Tricked at tkefght. 
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i$ to tread on places that are ftruck by lightning, fo tht 
Deity by this might prefignify to Pyrrhus, that the city 
ihould remain inaceeflible to him, Pyrrhus anfwered : 
*' Thefe vifions may,ferve as amufements for the vulgar* 
" but there is npt any thing in the world more uncertain 
" and obfcure, While, then, you have your weapons in 
** ypur hands,. remember, my friends, 

The beft of pmens is the caufe of Pyrrhus,* 

So faying, he arofe, and,.QS foon as.it was light, renewed 
the attack. The Lacedaemonians flood upon their defence 
with an alacrity and fpirit above their ftrengthj and the 
women attended, fupplying them with arms, giving bread 
smd drink to fuch as wanted it, and taking care of the 
wounded. The Macedonians then attempted to fill up the 
ditch, bringing great quantities of materials, and throwing 
them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lace- 
daemonians, on their part, redoubled their efforts againfl 
them. J3ut all qn a fuclden JPyrrrms appeared on their fide 
of the trench, where the waggons ha4 been planted to flop 
the pafTage, advancing at full /peed towards the city. 
The foldierswho had the charge of that pofl cried out, and 
the women fled with loud fhrieks and wailings. In the 
mean time Pyrrhus was pufhing on, and overthrowing all 
that oppofed him. But his horfe received a wound in the 
belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, plunging in 
the pains of death, threw him upon fleep and flippery 
ground. As his friends prefled towards him in great con- 
fufion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making good 
life of their arrows, drove them all back. Hereupon 
Pyrrhus put an entire flop to the action, thinking the 
Spartans would abate of their vigor, now they were almoft 
all wounded, and fgch great numbers killed. But the 
fortune of Sparta, whether fhe was fatisfied with the trial 
fhe had of the unaffifled valor of her fons, or whether fhe_ 
was willing to fhow her power to retrieve the mofl defperajte 
circumflances, juft as the hopes of the Spartans were be- 
ginning to expire, brought to their relief from Corinth, 
Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, with a/i 
army of flrangers ; and they had no fooner entered tlje 
town, but Areus their king arrived from Crete with tw^ 

* Parody of a line in He&or's fpeech t II. xii. 
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-thoufendmen more* The women now retired immediately 
to their houfes, thinking it needlefe to concern themfelves 
any farther in the -war ; die old men too, who, notwith- 
standing their 4ge, had been forced to bear arms, were 
difmifled, and the new fupplies put in their place. 

Thefe two reinforcements to Sparta fervid only to ani- 
mate the courage of Pyrrhus,and make him more ambitious 
to take the town. Finding, however, that he could effect 
nothing, after a feries of lodes and ill fuccefs he quitted the 
iiege, and began to collect booty from the country, in- 
{ending to pais the winter there. But fate is unavoidable. 
There happened at that time aftrong contention at Argos, 
■between the parties of Arifteas and Ariftippus ; and as 
Ariftippus appeared to have a connexion with Antigonus, 
Arifteas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhns whofc 
hopes grew as faft as they were cut off, who, it he met 
with fuccefs, only confidered it as a ftep to greater things, 
and if -with difappointment, endeavored to compensate it 
by fome new advantage, would neither let his victories nor 
ioflea put aperiod to bis disturbing both the world and him- 
ftlf. He began his march therefore immediately for 
A egos. Areus, by frequent ambufhes, and by poflefling 
hiaifelf of the difficult pafles, cut off many of the Gaul 3 
and Molofuans who brought up his rear. In the Sacrifice 
which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head, and the diviner had thence forewarned hirn, that he 
was in danger of lofing fome perfon that was dear to him. 
But in the hurry anddiforderof this unexpedled attack, he 
forgot the menace from the vittim, and ordered his ion 
Ptolemy with fome of his guards to the afliftancc of the rear, . 
whilfthe himfelfpuihed on,anddifengaged his main body 
from thofe dangerous pafiages. In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception ; for he was engaged by a 
Weft party of Lacedaemonians, under the command of 
Kvalcus. In the heat of action, a Cretan of Aptcra, named 
Orcefus, a man of rcmarkabieftrength and fwntm f*, came 
up with the young prince, as he was fighting with great 
gallantry, and with a blow on the iide laid him dead upen 
the fpot. As foon as he fell, his party turned their LacLs 
and fled. The Lacedaemonians purfucd them, and in tin: 
ardor of victory, infenfibly advancing into the or en plain, 
got at a great diitancc from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who ■ 
by this time had heard of tlic death or h'.s lur., and was 

3, *>* 
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greatly afflicted at it, drew out his Moloflian horfe, and 
charging at the head of them, fatiated himfelf with the 
blood of the Lacedaemonians. He always indeed appeared 
great and invincible in arms, but now, in point of courage 
and force, he outdid all his former exploits. Having found 
out Evalcus, he fpurred his horfe againft hin>; but Evalcus 
inclining a little on one fide, aimed a ftroke at him which 
had like to have cut off his bridle hand. It happened, 
however, only to cut the reins, and Pyrrhus feizing the 
favorable moment, ran him through with his fpear. Then 
Ipringing from his horfe, he fought on foot, and made a 
terrible havock of thofe brave Lacedaemonians who endea- 
vored to protect the body of Evalcus. The great loft 
which Sparta fuffered was now owing purely to the illtimed 
ambition of her leaders j For tho war was at an end belfore 
the engagement. 

Pyrrhus having thus facrificed to the manes of his fon, 
and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found that 
he had vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat, 
and marched more compofed to Argos. Finding that 
Antigonuskept the high grounds adjoining to the plain, he 
encamped near the town of Nauplia. Next day he fent a 
herald to Antigonus, with a challenge in abufive terms to 
come down into the field, and fight with him for the king- 
dom. Antigonus faid, "Time is the weapon that I ufe, 
" as much asthefword ; and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life* 
" there are many ways to end it." To both the kings 
there came ambafladors from Argos, entreating them to 
retire, and Jo prevent that city from being fubjected to 
either, which had a friendfhip for them both. Antigonus 
agreed to the overture, and fent his fon ta the Argives as 
an hofta^e. Pyrrhus at the fame time promifed to re- . 
tire, but fending no hoftage, he was much fufpetted. 

Amidft ihefe tranfactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed with a 
great and tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the fao- 
rificc oxen, when levered from the bodies, were feen to 
thruit out their tongues, and lick up their own gore. And 
in Argos the prieitefs of Apollo Lyceus ran about the 
ftreets, crying out that (he faw the city full of dead can- 
cafes and blood, and an eagle joining in the fight, and 
then immediately vanifhing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, and 
ftn4ing tliegate called Diamperes opened tohimby Arifieaa, , 
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lie was not difcovered till his Gauls had entered and feized 
the marketplace. But the gate not bctng high enough to 
receive the elephants* they were forced to take off* their 
towers ; and having afterwards put them on again in the 
dark, it could not be done without noifeand lois of tiiite, 
by which means they were difcovered. The Argives ran 
into the citadel called J/pir^ and other places of defence, 
and fent to call in Aatigonus, But he only advanced to- 
wards the walls, to watch his opportunity For action, and 
contented himfelf with fending in fome of his principal 
officers and his fon with considerable fuccorsi 

At the fame time Areus arrived in the town with a^ 
thoufand Cretans and the moft active of his Spartans. All 
thefe troops being joined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and 
put them is great diibrder. Pyrrhus entered at a place 
called CyLirabhif with great noife and loud ihouts winch 
% were echoed by the Gauls ; but he thought their fhouti 
wore nettfcer tiiU nor bold, but rather expreffive ot terror 

Sdiftreft. He therefore advanced in great harte, pu4$ - 
ibrwwHus cavalry, though they marched in danger bjf 
Muon of the drains and fewers of which the city was folk 
l a fdt t, in this no ft urn al war, it was impoffible either to 
rfce what was done, or to hear the orders that were given. 
. Ufce foiiiers were fcattered about, and loft their way 
ataong the narrow ftreets j nor could the officers rally them 
io that darknefs, amidft fuch a variety of noifes, and in 
ioch frrait paffages ; fo that both fides continued without 
doing any thing, and waited for daylight. 
■ At the^HHlawn Pyrrhdf was concerned to fee the Afpis 
fall of armed men j but his concern was changed into con- 
flernation* when among the many* figures in the market- 

• There was aa annual feaft at. Argos^an honor of Juno, called 
Hfouo, Jmumia, and alfo Heeatombia, from, the hecatomffof oxen 
then offered. Among other games, this prize was propofed for the 
voath. In a place of confiderable ftrength above the theatre, a brazen 
buckler was nailed to the wall and they were to try their ftrength 
19 plucking, it off. The vi&or was crowned with myrtle garland, 
H)d had the buckler [in Greek Afyis^\ for his pains. Hence the name 
of the foct. Not only the youth of Argos, but Grangers, were.adV 
milted to the conteft ; as appears from Pindar. 9ox^ fpeaking of 
JKagoras of Rhodes, he fays, 

«« The Argive buckler knew him." Olymp. Ode 7.. 
i<£}lant>n was a place of exeicife near one of tbe gates of Airgoa. 

Paujan*. 
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iplacc he beheld a wolf and abull in brads reprefente 
aft to fight. For he recollected an old oracle wh 
foretold, "That i t was hksdeftiny todie when he fh 
" a wolf encountering a bull." The Argives fa 
figures were ere&ed in memory of an accident wlii 
pened among them long before. They tell us, th 
Danaus Aril entered their country, as he pafled 
the diftrift of Thyreatis, by the way of Pyramia 
leads to Argos, he few a wolf f^ghtwig with a bull 
naus imagined that the wolf represented him, fc 
a ft ranger he came to attack the natives, as the v 
the bull. He therefore flayed to fee the : iffue of t J 
4Uid the wolf proving victorious, he offered his d< 
to Apollo Lyceus, and then aflaulted and took ilu 
-Gekmor, who was then king, being depofed by a J 
Suoh is thehhtory of thofe figures. 

JPyrrhus quite di/pirked at the fight, and percei 
-tfcefarae time that nothing Succeeded according to hh 
tfcought it beft -to retreat. Fearing that the gates v 
narrow, he fent orders to his fon Helenus, whawasl 
the main body without the town, to demolifh par 
wall, and afllft the retreat, if the enemy tried to obfi 
But the perfon whom he fent, miftaking the ordei 
hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a c 
fenfe, the young prince entered the gates with the 
the elephants and the beft of his troops, and mar 
aifift his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring j and w 
market place afforded room both to retreat and fi 
©ften &ced about and repulfed the aflailants. Bu 
from that broad place he came to crowd into the 
itreet leading to tne gate, he fell in which thofe wl 
advancing to his afliftance. It was in vain to call 
them to fall back ; there were but few that could hea 
and luch as did hear, and were moil difpofed to o 
orders, were pufhed back by thofe who came pou 
behind. Befides, the largeft of the elephants was f; 
the gateway on his fide, and lying there and brayi 
horrible manner, he (topped thofe who would have £ 
And among the elephants already in the town, one 
Nicon, ftriving to take up his matter who was fa 
wounded, rufhed againft the party that was retre 
and overturned both friends and enemies promifcuo 
he found the body. Then be took it up with his 
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and carrying it on his two teeth, returned in great fury, 
and trod down all before him. When they were thus preflcd 
and crowded together, not a man could do anything fingly, 
but the whole multitude, like one clofe compacted body, 
rolled this way and that all together. They exchanged but 
few blows with the enemy either in front or rear, and the 
greateftharm they did was to themf elves. For if any man, 
drew his fword or levelled his pike, he could not recover 
the one or put up the other ; the next pcrfon, therefore, 
whoever he happened to be, was necelTarily wounded, and 
thus many of them fell by the hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus, feeing the tempeft rolling about him, took off 
the plume with which his helmet was diflinguifhed, and 
gave it to one of his friends. Then trufting to the good- 
nefs of his horfe, he rode in amongft the enemy who were 
harafling his rear ; and it happened that he was wounded 
through the breaftplate with a javelin. The wound was 
rather flight than dangerous, but he turned againft the man 
that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, the fon of a 
poor old woman. This woman, among others, looking 
upon the fight from the roof of a houfe beheld her fon thus 
engaged. Seized with terror at the fight, fhe took up a 
large tile with both hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus. The 
tile fell upon -his head, and notwithstanding his helmet, 
Crufhed the lower vertebra of his neck. Darknefs, in a 
moment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
he fell from his horfe by the tomb of Licyninius.* The 

v * There is fomething flrikingly contemptible in the fate of this 
ferocious warrior. — What reflexions may it not aiford to thofc 
fconrges of mankind, who, to extend their power and gratify their 
pride, tear out the vitals of human fociety ! — How unfortunate that 
they do not recoll.'cl their own perfonal infigiiiflcancc, and confider 
while they are diflurbing the peace of the earth, that they are beinga 
whom an old womnn may kill with a (lone! — It is impoflibleherc 
to forget die obienre fate of Charles the Twelfth, or the following 
fcrfes that dele rile it : 

On what foundation {lands the warrior's pride, 

Hov/ ju(t his hop?*! letSwedifh Charles decide; 

A lra.«ie of adamant, a foul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labors tire ; 

O'er love, o'erf.^r, extends his wide domain, 

Unconqucred lord of plea fu re and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific fccpires yield, 

\Var founds tir: truaip, he rufhes to the field* 
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crowd that was about him, did not know him, bi 
Zopyrus who ferved under Antigonus, and two or 
others coming up, knew him, and dragged him into a 
that was at hand, juft as he was beginning to recovei 
the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his IUyrian blade to < 
his head, when Fyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave i 
fierce a look, that he was ftruck with terror. His 
trembled, and between his defire to give the ftrofo 
the confufion he was in, he mi fled his neck, but woi 
him in the mouth and chin, fo that it was a long tiB 
fore he could feparate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and 
oneus, the Ton of Ant.igonus, came haftily up, anda(k 
the head, as if he wanted only to look upon it. But* 
as he had got it, he rode off with it to his fatlicr, and 
At his feet as he was fitting with his friends. Antj 
looking upon the head, and knowing it, thruft his for 
him ; and (truck him with his flaff, calling him an in 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe befc 
eyes, he wept in remembrance of the fate of his grand 

Behold furcouodipg kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate and one refign. 
Peace courts his hand, but fpreads her charms in vaj 
** Think nothing gain'd^'bexry'd, " till nought it 
■•« On Mofcow's walls till Gothic ftandarda fly, 
" And -all. be mine 'beneath the polar fky." 
The mfrch begins in military ftate, 
And Nations on his eye fufpended wait, 
fkern famine guards the (olttary coaft, 
And winter barricades the realm of froft ; 
44c comes— not want and cold his courfe delay— — 
Hide, bhifhing Glory, hide Pultowa's day ! 
The vanquifti'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And (hows his miferies in diftant lands. 
♦Condemn'd a needy fappliant to wait, 
While ladies interpofe, and flaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no fubverted empire mark his end ? 
Bid rival monarchs give tbcfatal wound ? 
Orhoftile millions prefshim to the ground ? 
His fall was deftin'd to a barren ftrand, 
A petty fortrefs, and a dubious hand. 
He left the name at which the world grew pale* . 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale ! 

John 
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Wfrlwwrnethif^rtirteof Cains Marius, any more 
tfarwe do* of QJninlttt* Sertorms who held Spain io long, 
orofLucias Mtirnmias who took Corinth. For the furname 
*f AcbaictiSy Mummius gained by his conqueft, as Scipk> 
did that of Jfricanus, andMetellus thatofMacedouUus.~~ 
Fbfidonius avails hirafelf chiefly of this argument to con- 
fute thofe who hold the third to be the Roman proper 
name, Camillus* for inftance, Marcellus, Cato ; for in 
tfaatcafe> thofc who had only two names, would have had 
no proper name at all. But he did not con fide r that by 
this reasoning herobbed the women of their names ( for no 
woman bears th#ft*ft, which Pofidonius fuppofed the proper 
name among the* Remans. Of the other names, one was 
common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, Manlii, 
Cornelti, in the fame manner as with us, the Heraclidar 
and Pelopidae ; and the other was a furname given them 
from fomething remarkable in their difpofitions, their 
tttions,or the form of their bodies,as Macrinus,Torquat us, 
Sylla, which are like Mnemon, Grypus, and Callinicus, 

* Antigonus tht Tirft was killed at the battle of Ipfus, and Dc 
aettius the Firftlong kept a prifoner by hi* fon in law Seleucws, 
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among the Greeks. But the diverfity of cttftoms, in "thfc 
refpeel:, leaves much room for farther inquiry.* 

As to the figure of Marius, we have feen at Ravenna it 
Gaul his ftatue in marble, which perfectly exprefled all thai 
lias been faid of his fternnefs and aufterity of behavior. 
For being naturally robuft and warlike, and more ac« 
quainted with the difcipline of the camp than the city, hi 
was fierce and untraceable when in authority. It is faid thai 
he neither learnt to read Greek, nor would make ufe of thai 
language on any ferious occafion, thinking it ridiculous tc 
beftow time on learplhg the language of a conquered people 
And when, after his fecond triumph, at the dedication oi 
a temple, he exhibited fhows to the people in the Greciar 
manner, he barely entered the theatre and fa-t down, and 
then rofe up and departed immediately. Therefore, «j 
Plato ufed to fay to Xenocrates the philofopher* who had 
a morofe and unpolifhed manner, " Good Xenocrates^ 
*' facrifice to the Graces j" fo if any one could have per- 
fuaded Marius to pay his court to the Grecian Mufes and 
CJraces, he had never brought his noble achievements, both 

* The Romans had ufually three name's, the Prcenomen the Nome* 
and the Cognomen. 

The Prcenomen, as Aulus, Caius,De cimus, was the proper or diftii* 
guiming name between brothers, duiingthe time of the republic. 

The Nemen was the family name,anfweringto the Grecian patro* 
nymic*. For, as among the Greeks,the pofterity of iEacus were called 
^Eacidas, fothe Julian family had thatnamefrom lulus or Afcaniu* 
But there were Several other things which gave rife to the Nomen % M 
animals, places, and accidents ; for inftance, Porcius, Ovilius. N &c 

The Cognomen was originally intended to diftinguifh the leveral 
branches of a family. It was aflumed from no certain caufe, butgc 
nerally from fome particular occurrence. It became, however* he' 
xeditary, except it happened to be changed for a more honorable 
appellation, as Macedonicus, Africanus. But it mould be well re- 
marked, that under the emperors the Cognomen was often ufed as I 
proper name, and brothers were diltihguimed by it, as Titus Flavius 
Vefpafianus, and Titus Flavius S?binus. 

As to women, they had anciently their Prcenomen as well as UM 
tnen, fuch as Caia, Lucia, &c. Butjftcr wards they feldom ufed an) 
other befides the family name, as Julia, Tullia, and the like. When 
there were two fillers in ahoufe, the diftiriguiming appellations w«rt 
major and minor; if a greater number, Prima, Secunda, Tenia, &c 

With refpeft to the men who had only two names, a-family mighl 
be fo mean as not to have gained the Cognomen, of there might be f« 
few of the family, that there was no occafion for it to diftinguiflitk 
branches. 
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in war and peace tofo (hocking aconclufion ; he had never 
been led by unfeafonable ambition and infatiable avarice 
to fplit upon the rocks of a favage and cruel old age. 
But this will foon appear from his actions themfelves. 

His parents were obfcure and indigent people, who fup- 
ported themfelves by Jabor ; his father's name was the 
lame with his ; his mother was called Fulcinia. It was 
late before he came to Rome, or had any rafte of the re- 
finements of the city. In the mean time he lived at Cir- 
raeatum,* a village in the territory of Arpinum ; and hi* 
manner of living there was perfettlfc ruftic, if compared 
with the elegance of poliflied life ; Tiut at the fame time 
it was temperate, and much refembled that of the ancient 
Romans. 

He made his firft campaign againft *he Celtiberians,t 
when Scipio Africanus beneged Numantia. It did not 
efcape his general how far he was above the other young 
foldiers in courage ; nor how eafily he came into the re- 
formation in point of diet, which Scipio introduced into 
the army, beiore almoft ruined by luxury and plea fu re. It 
is laid alfo, that he encountered and killed an enemy in the 
fight of his general ; who therefore diftinguifhedhim with 
wany marks of honor and refpect, one of which was the 
inviting him to his table. One evening the converfation 
happening to turn upon the great commanders then in 
being, fome perfon in the company, either out of com- 
plaifance to Scipio, or becaufe he really wanted t&H>e in- 
formed, aflced, " Where the Romans fhould find fuch an- 
other general when he was gone ?" upon which Scipio 
Putting his hand on the moulder of Marius, who fat next 
nim,faid " Here, perhaps." So happy was the genius of 
both thofe great men, that the one, while but a youth, 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other from 
thofe beginnings could difcover the long feries of glory 
which was to follow. 

This faying of Scipio's, we are told, raifed the hopes of 
Marius, like a divine oracle, and was the chief thing that 

* A corruption of Ccrnctun* Pliny tells us, the inhabitants of 
Cernetum were called Mariani, undoubtedly from Manas their 
townfman, who had diftinguifhed himlelf info extraordn ary z 
manner. Plin. lib. iii. c. 5. 

f In the third year of the hundred and fixtyfirft Olympiad, one 
hundred and thirtythrce years before the birth of Chrift. 

Vol. III. E 
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animated him to apply himfelf to affairs of ftate. 
the afliftanceof Caecilius Metellus, on whofe houfe 
had an hereditary dependence, he has chofen a tribune 
the people.* In this office he propofedalaw for re^ 
lating the manner of voting, which tended to leflen 
authority of the patricians in matters of judicature. C 
ta the conful, therefore, perfuaded the fenate to reject 
and to cite Marius, to give account of his conduct. Si 
a decree being made, Marius, when he entered the fern 
fhowed not the embarraflmentofa young man advant 
to office, without hiving firft diftinguiflied himfelf, 1 
afTuming beforehand the elevation which his future 
tions were to give him, he threatened to fend Cotta 
prifon, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta turn 
to Metellus, and afking his opinion, Metellus rofe i 
and voted with the conful. — Hereupon Marius called 
a lienor, and ordered him to take Metellus into cufto 
Metellus appealed to the other tribunes, but as not one 
them lent him any alliftance, the fenate gave way, i 
repealed their decree. Marius highly diflinguifhed 
this victory, went immediatly from the fenate to the , 
rum, and Had his law confirmed by the people. 

From this time he paffed for a man of inflexible refo 
tion, not to be influenced by fear or refpect of perfons, i 
confequently one that would prove a bold defender of 
people's privileges againft the fenate. But this opin 
was foon altered by his taking quite a different part 
For a law being propofed concerning the diftributior 
corn, he ftranuoufly oppofed the plebeians, and carrie 
againft them. By which action he gained equal eftc 
from both parties, as a perfon incapable of ferving eit 
againft the public advantage. 

When his tribunefhip was expired, he flood candic 
for the office of chief aedile. For there are two offices 
xdiles \ the one called curulis, from the chair with croo. 
feet, in which the ma^iftrate fits while he defpatches b 
nefs ; the other of a degree much inferior, is called 
plebeian adile. The more honorable aedile is firft cho; 
and then the people proceed the fame day to the elect io 
the other. When Marius found he could not carry 
firft, he dropped his pretenfions there, and immedial 
applied for the fecond. But as this proceeding of his 

* One hundred and feventeen years before Chrift. 
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trayed a difagreeable and importunate obftinacy, he mif- 
carried in that alfo. Yet though he was twice baffled in 
bis application in one day (which never happened to any 
man but himfelf) he was not at all difcou raged. For, not 
long after, he ftood for the praetor fhip, and was near being 
rejected again. He was, indeed, returned laii of all, and 
then was accufed of bribery. What contributed molt to 
the fufpicion, was, a fervant of Caflius Sabaco being feen 
wirhin the rails, among the electors ; tor Sabaco was an 
intimate friend of Marius. He was fummoned, therefore, 
by the judges ; and, being interrogated upon the point, lie 
faid, " That the heat having made him very thirfty, he 
14 afked for cold water ; upon which his fervant brought 
11 him a cup, and withdrew as foon as he had drank." Sa- 
baco was expelled the fenate by the next cenfors,* and it 
was thought he defcrved that mark of infamy, as having 
been guilty either of falfehood or intemperance. Caius 
Herennius was alfo cited as a witnefs again ft Marius ; but 
he alleged, that it was not cuftomary for patrons (fo the 
Romans call proteftors) to give evidence againft their cli- 
ents, and that the law excufed them from that obligation. 
The judges were going to admit the plea, when Marius 
himfelf oppofed it, and told Herennius, that when he was 
firft created a magistrate, he ceafed to be his client. But 
this was net altogether ti ue. For it is not every office that 
frees clients and their pofterity from the fervice due to their 
patrons, but only thofe magiltracies to which the law gives 
a turule chair. Marius, however, during the firft: days of 
trial, found that matters ran againft him, his judges being 
very unfavorable ; yet, at lait, the votes proved equal, 
and he was acquitted beyond expectation. 

In his practoi fhip he did nothing to raife him to distinc- 
tion. But, at the expiration of this office, the Farther Spain 
falling to his lot, he is faid to have cleared it of robbers. 
That province as yet was uncivilized and favage in its 
manners, and the Spaniards thought there was nothing 
dishonorable in robbery. At his return to Rome, he was 
defirous to have his fhare in the adminiftration, but had 
ueither riches nor eloquence to recommend him ; though 
thefe were the inftruments by which the great men of thofe 
times governed the people. His high fpirit, however, his 

* Probably he had one of hii flaves to vote among the freemen. 
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indefatigable induftry, and plain manner of living, recom- 
mended him fo effectually to the commonalty, that he 
gained offices, and by offices power ; fo that he was thought 
worthy the alliance of the Caefar's, and married Julia of 
that illuftrious family. Caefar, who afterwards raifed bitn- 
felf to fuch eminence, was her nephew, and, on account of 
his relation to Marius, fhowed himfelf very folicitous for 
his honor, as we have related in his life. 

Marius, along with his temperance, was pofleued of 
great fortitude in enduring pain. There was an extraor- 
dinary proof of this, in his bearing an operation in fur* 
;ery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being trou- 
led at the deformity, he determined to put himfelf in the 
hands of a furgeon. He would not be bound, but ftretch- 
ed out one of his legs to the knife ; and without motion 
or groan, bore the inexprefiible pain of the operation in 
filence, and with a fettled countenance. But when the 
furgeon was going to begin with the other leg, he would 
not fuffer him, faying, " I fee the cure is not worth the 
"pain." 

About this time Caecilius Metellus the conful,* being ap- 
pointed to the chief command in the war againft Jugurtha, 
took Marius with him into Africa as one of his lieutenants. 
Marius now finding an opportunity for great actions and 

florious toils, took no care, like his colleagues, to contri- 
ute to the reputation of Metellus, or to direct his views 
to his fervjee ; but concluding, that he was called to the 
lieutenancy, not by Metellus, but by Fortune, who had 
opened him an eaiy way, and a noble theatre for great 
achievements, exerted all his powers. That war prefent. 
ing many critical occafions, he neither declined the moft 
difficult tervice, nor thought the moft fervile beneath hhn. 
Thus furpafling his equals in prudence and forefight, and 
contending it with the common foldiers in abftemioufnefs 
and labor, he entirely gained their affections. For it is 
no fmall confolation to any one who is obliged to work, to - 
fee another voluntarily take a fhare in his labor ; fince it 
feems to take off the conftraint. There is not, indeed, a 
more agreeable fpectacle to a Roman foldier, than that of 

* Q. Caecilius Metellus was conful with M. Junius Silanus x the , ! 
fourth year of the one hundred and fixtyfeventh Olympiad, ahun- * 
dred and (even years before the birth of Chrift, In this expedition 
he acquired the lurnameof Numidicus. 
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his general eating the fame dry bread* which he eats, or 
lying on an ordinary bed, or aflifting his men in drawing 
a trench or throwing up a bulwark. For the loldier does 
not fo much admire thofe officers who let him (hare in 
their honors or their money, as thofe who will partake 
with him in labor and danger ; and he is more attached 
to one that will affift him in his work, than to one who 
will indulge him in idlenefs. 

By thefe fteps Marius gained the hearts of the foldiers ; 
his glory, his influence, his reputation, fpread through 
Africa, and extended even to Rome ; the men under his 
command wrote to their friends at home, that the only 
means of putting an end to the war in thofe parts, would be 
to eieft Marius conful. This occafioned no fmall anxiety 
to Metellus, but what diftrefled him raoft was the affair of 
Turpilius. This man and his family had long been re- 
tainers to that of Metellus, and heattendedhim in that war 
in the character of matter of the artificers, f but being, 
through his intereft, appointed governor of the large town 
of Vacca, his humanity to the inhabitants and the unfuf- 
pe&ing opennefs of his conduit, gave them an opportunity 
of delivering up the place to Jugurtha.( Turpilius, how- 
ever, fuffered no injury in his perfon ; for the inhabitants, 
having prevailed upon Jugurtha to fpare him, difmifled 
him in fafety. On this account he was ace u fed of betray- 

* El oi^* which the Englifli tranflator renders publicly, and the 
Trench a la vue de tout It monde, is never to be met with in any good 
Greek author in that fenfe. Indeed, the text plainly appears to be 
corrupted ; for the word ^totyi.at^fpeclade, juft before, entirely pre- 
cludes the expreflion •» o>]/« in fight. Bryan faw the corruption, 
" and has propofed to read attv oiJ/8 uritkeut meat crfauce ; but we 
fhould rather choofe to read aio^o*, becaufc the literal alteration 
will be the lefs. It certainly mull be matter of great joy to the com- 
mon foldier to fee his general eat the fame dry bread with him. 
Dacier, too, faw the corruption, and propofed to read u of ft bread 
dipped in vinegar. Here is, indeed, the change of one letter only ; 
but the fenfe does not feem to be lo ftrong. The learned reader will 
choofe which emendation he pleafes. 

+ The common reading is «pjf iin ru» Tivrotut t £ut a^qy— . 
It is obvious that Tiviowv is a corruption of rixrowj> # An officer 
is meant like our comptroller of tke board of works. Among G ru- 
ler's inferiptions feveral perfons have the title of Prjfcclus Fabrorum. 

\ They put the Roman garrifonto the fword, fparing aone but 
Turpiliu.s. 

3 E2 
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ing the place. Marius, who was one of the council of 
war, was not only fevere upon him himfelf, but (Hired up 
jnoft of the other judges; fo that it was carried againft the 
opinion of Metellus, and much againft his will he pafled' 
fentence of death upon him. A little after, the accusation 
appeared a faife one; and all the other officers fympathized 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with forrow ; while 
Marius, far from diflembling his joy, declared the thing 
was his doing, and was not afhamed to acknowledge in all 
companies, " That he had lodged an avenging fury in 
" the breaft of Metellus, who would not fail to punifli him 
" for having put to death the hereditary friend of bis fam- 

They new became open enemies ; and one day when 
Marius was by, we are told that Metellus faid by way of 
infult, tL You think then, my good friend, to leave us, and 
" go home to folieit the confulftup ; would you not be 
" contented to flay and be conful with this fon of mine r " 
The fon of Metellus was then very young. Notwithftand- 
ing this, Marius dill kept applying for leave to be gone, 
and Metellus found out new pretences for delay. Atlaft 
when there wanted only twelve days to the election, he 
difmifled him. Marius had a long journey from thecamp 
ro Utica, but he defpatched it in two days and a night. 
At his arrival on the coaft, he offered facrifice before he 
embarked ; and the diviner is laid to have told him, 
" That Heaven announced, fuccefs fuperior to all his 
" hopes." Elevated with this promife, he fet fail> and, 
having a fair wind, crofted the fea in four days. The 
people immediately expreffed their inclination for him ; - 
and being introduced by one of their tribunes, he brought 
manv falie charges againft Metellus, in order to fecure the 
confulftiip for himfelf ; promifing at the fame time eidter 
to kill Jugurtha or to take him alive. 

He was elected with great applaufe, and immediately be-, 
gan his levies ; in which he obferved neither law nor 
cuftom ; for he enlifted many needy perfons, and even 
(laves. # The generals that were before him, had not *d». ' 
jnitted fuch as thefe, but intruded only, perfons of property 
with arms, as with other honors, conndering that property 

♦ Jloru* does not lay he cnliftcd flaves, but capite cenfos, fuch aft 
having no eftates, bad oaly their names entered in the regiftcrt* 
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as a pledge to the public for their behavior. Nor was this 
the only obnoxious thing in Marius. His bold f peeches ac- 
companied with infolence and ill manners, gave the patri- 
cians great uneafinefs. For he fcrupled not to fay, " That 
" he had taken the confulate as a prey from the effeminacy 
" of the high born and the rich, and that he boafted to 
" the people of his own wounds, not the images of others 
" or monuments of the dead." He took frequent occa- 
fion, too, to mention Beftiaand Albinus, generals who had 
been moftly unfortunate in Africa, as men of illuftrious 
families, but unfit for war, and confequently unfuccefsful 
through want of capacity. Then he would afk the people, 
" Whether they did not think that the anccftors of thofe 
" men would have wifhed rather to leave a pofterity like 
u him ; finoe they themfelves did not rife to glory by their 
*' high birth, but by their virtue and great actions." Thefe 
things he (aid not out of mere vanity and arrogance, or 
neediefsly to embroil himfelf with the nobility ; but he 
law the people took plealure in feeing the fenate infulted, 
and that they meafured the greatnefs of a man's mind by 
the infolence of his language ; and therefore, to gratify 
them, he fpared not the greateft men in the ft ate. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite overcome 
with grief and refentment,* to think that when he had in 
a manner finifhed the war, and there remained nothing to 
take but the perfon of Jugurtha, Marius, who had raifed 
himfelf merely by his ingratitude towards bim> mould come 
to match away both his victory and triumph. Unable, 
therefore, to bear the fight of him, he retired* and left his 
lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up the forces to Marius. But 
before the end of the war the divine vengeance overtook 
Marius ; for Sylla robbed him of the glory of his exploits, 
as. he had done Metellus. I (hall briefly relate here the 
manner of tfrat transaction, having already given a more 
particular account of it in the life of Sylla. 

Bocchus king of the Upper Numidia,f was father in law 
te Jugurtha* He gave him, however, very little afliflance 

* The word $9oro{ docs not always fignify envy. In Phil© (De 
MurdoJ we find ^$o»of tf &K Jkisffitiiv, doc ere non gravabimur. Envy 
(hould not be attribute 4 to fuch a noble mind as that of Metellus. 

+ Or Mauritania. In the original it is wr etna £<*§£«£«» 
Cawto*$y king of the barbarians who dwelt higher up in the country. 
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in the war, pretending that he detefted his perfidioufnefs, 
while he really dreaded the increafe of his power. But 
when he became a fugitive and a wanderer, and was re- 
duced to the neceflity .t>f applying to Bocchus as his laft 
refource, that prince received him rather as his fuppiiant, 
than as his fon in law. When he had him in his hands, 
he proceeded in public to intercede with Marius* in his 
behalf, alleging in his letters, that he would never give 
him up, but defend him to the laft. At the fame time in 
private intending to betray him, he fent for Lucius Sylla, 
who was quaeftor to Marius, and had done Bocchus many 
fervices during the war. When Sylla was come to him, 
confiding in his honor, the barbarian began to repent, and 
often changed his mind, deliberating for fome days whether 
he mould deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla too. Atlaft 
adhering to the treachery he had firft conceived, he put 
Jugurtha alive into the hands of Sylla. 

Hence the firft feeds of that violent and implacable 
quarrel, which almoft ruined the Roman empire. For ma- 
ny, out of envy to Marius, were willing to attribute this 
iuccefs to Sylla only ; and Sylla himfelf caufed a feal to be 
made, which reprefented Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha 
to him. This feal he always wore, and conftantly fealed 
his letters with it ; by which he highly provoked Marius, 
who was naturally ambitious, and could not endure a rival 
in glory. Sylla was inftigated to this by the enemies of 
Marius, who afcribed the beginning and the mod confide, 
rable actions of the war to Metellus, and the laft and fin- 
ifhing ftroke to Sylla ; that fo the people might no longer 
admire and remain attached to Marius as the mofl accom- 
pli fhed of commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy from the 
weft, foon difperfed all the envy, the hatred, and the ca- 
lumnies, which had been raifedagainft Marius. The people 
now in want of an experienced commander, and fearching 
for an able pilot to fit at the helm, that the commonwealth 
might bear up againft fo dreadful a ftorm, found that no 
one of an opulent or nobfe family would ftand for the con- 
fulfhip ; and therefore they elected Marius,* though ab- 
fent. They had no fooner received the news that Jugurtha 
was taken, than reports were fpread of an invafion from 

* One hundred and two year* before Chrift. 
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the Teotones and the Cimbri. And though the account 
of die number and ftrength of their armies feemed at firft 
incredible, it afterwards appeared tyort of the truth. For 
three hundred thoufand well armed warriors were upon 
the march! and the women and children* whom they had 




toe, . before them, had expelled the Tuicans, and pouened 
themfelvet of the bell part of Ita)y.* At for thefe, who 



now hovered like a cloud over Gaul and Italy, it was not 
knowst who they were,f or whence they came, omocount 
of the fmall commerce which they had with the reft of the 
world, and the length of way they had marched. It was 
conjectured, indeed, from the largeneftof tbeirftature, 
and the bluenefs of their eyes, as well as becaufe the Ger- 
tnanacall banditti Cimbri* that they were ibmeof thofe 
German nations who dwell bytthe Northern Ssjsv 

o aJfert, that the country of the Celt* is of Inch raft 
, that it ftretches from the Weftern Ocean and moft 
rn dimes, to the lake Maoris eaftward, and that 
$artof Scythia which borders upon Fontns j that there* 
the two nations mingle, and thence iffuej notallatonce, 
«*or at all lesions, butin the fpring of every year : that, by 
means of thefe annual fupplies, they had gradually opened 
thenUelves a way over the greateft part of the European 
continent % and that, though they are diftinguiihed by dif- 
ferent names accordi ng to their tribes, yet their whole body 
is comprehended under the general name of Celto Scythae. 
Others lay, they were a (mall part of the Cimmerians ; 
well known to the ancient Greeks ; and that this fmall part, 
quitting their native foil, or being expelled by the Scy- • 
thians on account of fome fedition, paired from the Palus 

• In the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus. 

t The Cimbri were descended from the ancient Gomeriansor 
CeUca ; Cimri or Cymbri being only a harfiier pronunciation of Go- 
merai. They were in all probability the ancienteft people of Germany. 
They gave their name to the Cimbrica Cherfonefus, which was a kind 
of peninfula extending from the mouth of the river Elbe into the 
north fea. They were all fuppofed the lame with the Cimmerians that 
inhabited the countries about the Palus Mxotis ; which is highly 
probable,both from the likenefs of their names, and from the defcend- 
anis of Gomcr having fpread themfelves overall that northern tra&. 
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Maeotis into Afia, under the conduct of Lygdarais thchr 
chief. But that the greater and more warlike part dwelt in 
extremities of the earth near- the Northern Sea. Thefe 
inhabit a country fo dark and woody, that the fun is feldom 
feen, by reafon of the many high and fpreading trees, which 
reach i nward as far as the Hercy nian foreft. They are u n -. 
der that part of the heavens, where the elevation of the pole 
is fuch, that by reafon of the declination of the parallels, 
it makes almoft a vertical point to the inhabitants ; and 
their day and night are of fuch a length, that they ferve to 
divide the year into two equal parts ; which gave occaiion 
to the fiction of Homer concerning the infernal regions. 

Hence therefore thefe barbarians, who came into Italy, 
firft iflued ; being anciently called Cimmerii, afterwards 
Cimbri, and the appellation was not at all from their man- 
ners. But thefe things reft rather on conjecture, than 
hiftorical certainty. Mod hiftorians, however, agree, that 
their numbers, inftead of being lefs, were rather greater 
than we have related. As to their courage, their fpirit, 
and the force and vivacity with which they made an un P 
predion, we may compare them to a devouring flame. 
Nothing could refill their impetuofity ; all that came in 
their way, were trodden dowii, or driven before them like 
cattle. Many refpeclable armies and generals* employed 
by the Romans to guard the Tranialpine Gaul, were 
mamefully routed ; and the feeble refiftance they made to 
the firft efforts of the barbarians, was the chief thing that 
drew them towards Rome. For, having beaten all they 
met, and loaded themfelves with plunder, they determined 
to fettle no where, till they bad deftroyed Rome, and laid 
Wafte all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this news, 
called Marius to the command, and elected him a fecond 
time conful. It was, indeed, unconftitutional for any one 
to be chofen who was abfent, or who had not waited the 
regular time between a firft and fecond confullhip ; but the 
people overruled all that was faid againft him. They con- 
fidered, that this was not the firft inftance, in which the 
law had given way to the public utility ; nor was the 
prefent occaiion lefs urgent than that, when contrary to 

* CafliusLonginus, Aureliu»,Scaurus, Caepio, and Cn. Mallei m. 
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law,* they made Scipio conful ; for then they were not 
anxious for the fafety of their own city, but only defirous 
of defraying Carthage. Thefe reafons prevailing, Marius 
returned with his army from Africa, and entering upon his 
confulfhip on the firft of January, which the Romans reck- 
on the beginning of their year, led up his triumph the 
fame day. Jugurtha now a captive, was a fpectacle as 
agreeable to the Romans, as it was beyond their expecta- 
tion ; no one having ever imagined that the war could be 
brought to a period while he was alive ; fo various was the 
character of that man, that he knew how to accommodate 
himfelf to all forts of fortune, and through all his fubtlety 
there ran a vein of courage and fpirit. It is faid, that when 
he was led before the car of the conqueror,he loft his fenfes. 
After the triumph, he was thrown into prifon, where,whilft 
they were in hafte to ftrip him, fome tore his robe off his 
back, and others catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled 
off the tips of his ears with them. When he was thruft 
down naked into the dungeon, all wild and confufed, he 
faid with a frantic fmile,f " Heavens ! how cold is this 
•bath of yours !" There ftruggling for fix days with ex- 
treme hunger, and to the laft hour laboring for the pref- 
ervation of life, he came to fuch an end as his crimes de- 
fended. There were carried (we are told) in this triumph 
three thoufand and feven pounds of gold, five thoufand 
feven hundred and feventyfive of filver bullion, and of 
filver coin feven teen thoufand and twentyeight drachmas. 

After the folemnity was over, Marius afTembled the fenate 
in the capitol, where, either through inadvertency or grofs 
infolence, he entered in his triumphal robe ; but foon per- 
ceiving that the fenate was offended, he went and put on 
his ordinary habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he fet out with the army, he trained his foldiers 
to labor while upon the road, accuftoming them to long 
and tedious marches, and compelling every man to carry 
his own baggage, and provide his own victuals. So that af- 
terwards laborious people who executed readily and with- 
out murmuring whatever they were ordered, were called 

* Scipio waseletted conful before he was thirty years old,though 
the common age required in the candidates was forty two. Indeed, 
the people difpenfed with it in other inilances bcfidethis. 

+ The former Englifh tranflation takes no notice of itariffm*#$) 
failing) though an important ixpreflion. 
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Marius*s mules. Some, indeed, give another reafon for this 

Sroverbial faying. They fay, that when Scipio befieged 
umantia, he chofe to infpect, not only the arms and* 
horfes, but the very mules and waggons, that all might be 
in readinefs and good order ; on which occaflon Marius 
brought forth his horfe in fine condition, and his mule too 
in better cafe, and ftrongerand gentler than thofe of others. 
The general, much pleafed with Marius's beafts, often 
made mention of them ; and hence thofe who by way of 
raillery praifed a drudging patient man, called him Ma- 
tius's mule. 

On this occafion, it was a very fortunate circumftance for 
Marius, that the barbarians, turning their courfe, like a 
reflux of the tide, fir ft invaded Spain. For this gave him 
time to ftrcngthen his men by exercife, and to raife and 
confirm their courage ; and, what was ftill of greater im- 
|H>rtance, to mow them what he himfelf was. His fevere 
behavior, and inflexibility in punifhing, when it had once 
accuftomed them to mind their conduct and be obedient, 
appeared both juft and falutary. When they were a little 
ufed to his hot and violent fpirit, to the harfh tone of his 
voice, and the fiercenefs of his countenance, they no longer 
confidered them as terrible to themfelves but to the enemy. 
Above all, the foldiers were charmed with his integrity in 
judging ; and this contributed not a little to procure Marius 
a third confulate. Befides, the barbarians were expected in 
the fpring, and the people were not willing to meet them 
under any other general. They did not, however, come fo 
foon as they were looked for, and the year expired without 
his getting a fight of them. The time of a new election 
coming on, and his eolleagtfe being dead, Marius left the 
command of the army to Manius Aquilius, and went him- 
felf to Rome. Several perfons of great merit flood for the 
xonfulate ; but Lucius Saturninus, a tribune who led the 
people, being gained by Marius, in all his fpeeches ex- 
horted them to choofc him conful. Marius, for his part, 
defired to be excufed, pretending that he did not want the 
office ; whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor to his 
country, w ho deferted the command in fuch time of danger. 
It was not difficult to perceive that Marius diflembled* and 
that the tribune acted a bungling part under him \ yet the 
people confidering that the prefent juncture required both 
his capacity and good fortune, created him conful a fourth 
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time, and appointed Luratius Catulus his colleague, a man 
much efteemed by the patricians, and not unacceptable to 
the commons, 

Mar ins being informed of the enemy's approach, patted 
the Alps with the u tin oft expedition j and having marked 
out his camp by the river Rhone, fortified U, and brought 
inK it a large fupply of provisions ; that the want of necef- 
fanes might never compel him to fight at a disadvantage. 
But as the carriage of provisions by feawas tedious and very 
-eapcnfjvc, he found a way to make it eafy and expeditious. 
The mouth of the Rhone was at that time choked np with 
mud and faad, which the beating of the Tea had lodged 
there ; lb that it was very dangerous* if not impracticable, 
lor veflfels of burden to enter it. Marius > therefore, fet 
his army, now quite at leifure, to work thore * ai>d having 
cauied a cut to be made, capable of receiving large /hips, he 
turned great part of the rivei into it i thus drawing it to 
b. coaft, where the opening to the fca is eafy and fecure. 
This cut ftill retains his name. 

The barbarians dividing the m f elves into two bodies, it 
fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march t he u p per way through 
Naricum again ft Catulus,andto force that pa fa; while the 
Teutones and Ambrones took the road through Ligfcfria 
along the tea coaft in order to reach Marius* The Cimbri 
Ipeot fome time in preparing for their march ; but the 
Teutonesami Ambrones fet out iinm mediately, and pufhed 
^forward with great expedition ; fo that they ibon travcrfed 
theTnteraediate country, andprefented to the view of the 
Romans-an incredible number «f cnemiea, terrible in their 
afpeft, and in their voice and (bouts of war different from 
all tit her men. They fpread themfdvet over avail extent 
of ground near Marius, and wtoen thej had encamped, they 
challenged him to battle. . -'. 

The oonfalv for his party regarded Aiem riot, but kept 
his Ibldiers wkhia the trenches, rebuking the vanity and 
rxftaefs of thoie who wanted to be in action, and calling 
then, traitors to their country. He told them, " Their 
". ambition fhould not now be for triumphs and trophies, 
** hot to difpel the dreadful ftorm that hung over them, and 
%i to fare Italy from deftraclion." Thefe things he faid 
privately to his chief officers and men of the firft rank. As 
tor the common fbldiers, he made them mount guard by 
tarns upon the ramparts, to accuftom them to bear the 

Vol. III. F 
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dreadful looks of the enemy, and to hear their iavage voic- 
es without fear, as well as to make them acquainted with 
their amis, and their way of ufing them. By thefe means 
what at firtt was terrible, by being often looked upon, 
would in time become unaffecting. For he concluded that 
with regard to objects of terror, novelty adds many unreal 
circumstances, and that things really dreadful lofe their 
effect by familiarity. . Indeed, the daily fight of the bar- 
barians not only leflened the fears of the ioldiers, but the 
menacing behavior and intolerable vanity of the enemy- 
provoked their refentment, and inflamed their courage. 
For they not only plundered and ruined the adjacent coun^ 
try, but advanced to. the very trenches with the greatest 
inlolence and contempt. 

Marius at lafi was told, that the foldiers vented their 
grief in fuch complaints as thefe-: /*■ What effeminacy has 
" Marius difcovered in us, that he thus keeps us locked 
" up, like fo many women, and reftrains us from fighting ? 
" Come on ; let us with the fpirit of freemen, afk him, if 
" he waits for others to fight for the liberties of Rome, and 
" intends to.make ufe of us only aS the vileft laborers, in 
" digging trencHes, in carrying out loads of dirt, and turn- 
" ing the courfe of rivers ? It is for fuch noble works as 
" thefe, no doubt, that he exercifes us in fuch painful la- 
" bors-; and, when they are done, he will return and fljow 
" his fellow, citizens ihe glorious fruits of the continuation 
" of his power. It is true, Carbo and Caepio were beaten 
" by the enemy ; but does their ill fucceis terrify him 1 
*' Surely Carbo and Caepio were generals as much inferi- 
" or to. Marius invalor and renown,. as we are fiiperior to 
" the army they ied. Better it were to be in action, though 
". we fuffcred from it }ike them, than to fit (till and fee the * 
" deftruction of our allicj." 

Marius, delighted wifh thefe fpeeches, talked to them in 
a foothing way. He tokl.them, " It was not from any dif- ' 
" truftof them, that he fat Hill, but that, by order of certain 
u oracles, he waited both for the time and place which 
ts were to enfure him the victory." For he had with him a 
Syrian woman, namedjMartha, .who was faid to have the 
gift .of prophecy. She was carried about in a litter with 
great refpect and folemnity, and the facrifices he offered 
were all by her diretlion. She had formerly applied to the 
fenatein this character, and made an offer of predicting for 
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tliem future events, but they rcfufed to bear her. Then 
fhf betook herfelfto the women, and gave lhc,ma fpecrtoen 
of ber art. She addrefled herfelf pn tiai!ariy to the wife 
of MariuSj at whofe feet fhe happened to fit, When there 
wasa combat of gladUtdi^, and, fortunately enough, told 
her which of them would prove vi6toriousv Marius's wife 
fent her to her hulband, who received bef with the utmoft 
veneration, and provided Jot her the Utter in which (he 
was £e n era My c a r ric <\ . W 1 1 e r 1 (\\ e went *o fa c rifice* fii e 
wore a purple robe, lined with the fame^ and btitTtstied tip, 
and held in her fttfnd a Ipear adorned *\ ith ribbands and 
<-;arlantis. When they faw this pompous Irene, many 
doubted whether Man us was really perlpadcd of her pro- 
phetic abilities, or onty pretended to be fo, and arttd^ 
part j v t hile he fhowed the wornac-in this form. 

But what Alexander of Mytidos relates concerning the 
vultures really defe. ryes- admiration. Two of them, it 
feems, alwavs appeared* and followed the army, before any 
great fuccefs, being well known by their brazen collars. 
The foldiers, when they took them, had put thefe collars, 
upon them, and then let them go* From this time they 
knew, and in a manner fainted thefoldkrs j and the foldiers, 
whenever thefe- appeared "upon their march, reiotced in the 
aJlurapcejof perioiming fomethlng extraordinary, 

Afcmrt this time, thtre happened m:uiy ftfomg?eSJ moil 
of them of the ufaa) kind, But news was brotfght fipm 
Ameria andTudertum, cities in It^Iy, that one night there 
were Teen inthe fky fpears and ftiieldsofhre, now waving 
about, and then clashing aga:nft each other, in imitation 
of the pofhtresarrd motions of men fighting [ und ihat one 
party giving way, and the off er advancing, at laft they all 
difappeared in the weft. Much about (his time too, there 
arri ved from Peflimi s, Batabaccsj p riell of the mot he r of t he 
god?, with an account thai tliegoddefs had declared from 
her fanrtuaryy li That the Romans would foon obtain a - 
"great and glorious victory. " The fenate had given 
credit to his report, and decreed the goddefs a temple do 
account of the Victory. B tit when Batabaces went out to 
make the fame i -declaration*© the people, Aulus Pompeius, 
one of the tribunes, prevented him, calling him an im- 
poftor, and driving him in an ignominious manner from 
the roftrum. What followed, indeed; was the thing which 
contributed moft to the credit of the prediction : For Aulus 
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had fcarce diflblved the affembly, and reached his. own, 
houfe, when he was feized with a violent fever, of which he 
died within a week. This was a fa6t univerfally known. 

Marius ftili keeping clofe, the. Teutones attempted to 
force his intrenchments 5 but being received with a (hower 
of darts from the camp, by which they loft a number or 
men, they refolved to march forward, concluding that they 
might pafs the Alps in full fecurity. They packed uptheir 
baggage, therefore, and marched by the Roman camp. 
Then it was that the immenfity of their numbers appeared 
in the cleared light, from the length of their train, and 
the time they took up in pafling ; for it is faid, that though 
they moved on without intermiffion, they were fix days in 
going by Marius's camp. Indeed, they went very near it, 
and afked the Romans by way of infult, " Whether they 
" had any commands to their wives, for they mould be 
'•' fhortly with them ?" As foon as the barbarians had all 
palTed by, and were in full march, Marius Hkewife de- 
camped, and followed ; always taking care to keep near 
them, and choofing ftrong places at fome fmall cuftance 
for his camp, which he afib fortified, in order that he 
might pafs the nights in fafety. Thus they moved on till 
they came to Aquae Sextiae, from whence there is but a 
fhort march to the Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle; having pitched upon, 
a pjace for his camp, which was unexceptionable in point 
ot ftrength, but ailorded little water. By this circum- 
ftance, they tell us, he waated to excite the foldiers to 
aclion ; and when many of them complained of thirft, he 
pointed to a river which ran clofe by the enemy's camp, and 
luld them, "That thence they muft purchafe water with 
" their blood." •• Why then," faid they, " do you not lead 
4< us thither immediately, before our blood is quite parched 
11 up ?" To which he anfwered in a fofter tone, " I will. 
'•lead you thither, but firft let us fortify our camp." 

The foldiers obeyed, though with fome reluctance. But 
the fervants of the army, being in great want of water both 
for themfelves and their cattle, ran in crowds to the ft ream, 
fome with pickaxes, fome with hatchets, and others with 
fwords and javelins, along with their pitchers j for they 
were refolved to have water, though they were obliged to 
fight for it. Thefe at firft were encountered by a fmall 
j>arty of the enejny, when fome having bathed, were, en ~ 



gaged at dinner,, and others were ft ill bathing* For there 
the country abounds in hot wells t Thiijgave the Humans 
an opportunity of cutting off i number on hem, while they 
were indulging thcnifclvcs in thofe drficiqus bath?, and 
charmed with the Iweetnefsof the place. The -cry of theic 
brought others to their aflulauce, Co ihat it was now difficult * 
tor Alarms to reft rain the impetuosity of his foldjci i, who • 
were in pain for their fervants. Betides, the Ambrones, to 
the r*umbcr of thirty thoufand, who were the, bed troops • 
the enemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius and • 
Casplo, were drawn out, and Hood to their arms* Though 
f hey had overcharged thcmfelves with eating, yet the wine • 
they had. drank had given ihem frcfti fpirits j and they 
advanced, not ia a wild and diforderly manner, or with a 
tenfufed and inarticulate nolfe $ butbeating their arms at 
regular intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, tkey 
came on, crying put, Ambrotat t Atnbwries ! This they 
did, cithejr to encourage each other, or to terrify the ene- 
my with their name. The Ugurians were the nrfr of the 
Italians that moved againft them \ and when they heard 
the enemy cry Ambrones, they echoed back the word, 
h hieh was indeed their own ancient name* Thus the 
fhout was often returned from one army \q the other be- 
fore they charged, and the officers on both fide& joining in 
It, and liriving which fhould pronounce the word Joudeil, 
added by this means to the .courage and imperuofity of 
their troops, . 

The A mb rones were obliged to pafs the river, and this 
broke their order ; (o that, before they could form again, 
i he Ligurians charged the forcmoftof the in, and i bus began 
the battle, . The Romans came, to fupport the Ligurians, 
and pouring down from the higher ground, prefTed the en- 
emy fo hard, that they loon put t hem in disorder. Many 
of (hem joltling each other an the ban Iff of the river, were 
ftiin there, and the river itielf was tilled with dead bodies 
Thofe who were got fafe over not daring to make head, 
were cut off by. I he. Romans, as they fled to their camp an 5 
carriages. TJrcrethe women meeting them with. (Words 
and axeey and fettinff up a horrid and hideous cry, fell upon 
the Costive*, as well as the purifuers, the focmeras traitors* 
and the latter as energies*. Mingling, with the combatants, 
they laid hold on the Roman mieTWs,cafcheri at their fwordt* 
with their naked hands, anJobftinatelyTfurtered thcmfelvc? 

3 M 
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to be hacked to pieces. Thus the battle is faid to have? 
been fought on the banks of the river, rather by accident,, 
than any deiign of the general. 

, The Romans, after having deftroyed fo many of the- 
Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
refound with fongs of victory, as might have been expected 
upon fuch fuccefs. There were no entcrtainments,no mirth, 
in the tents, nor, what is the mod agreeable circumftance to 
the foldier after victory, any found and refreshing fleep. 
The night was patted in the created dread and perplexity. 
The camp was without trench or rampart. There remained > 
yet many miriads of the barbarians unconquered ; and fuch 
of the Amb rones as efcaped, mixing with them, a cry was 
heard all night, not like the fighs and groans of men, but- 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beafts. As this 
proceeded from fuch an innumerable hoft, the neighboring 
mountains and the hollow banks of the river returned the V 
found, and the. horrid din filled the, whole plains. The 
Romans felt theimpreffipns of terror, and Marius himfelf - 
was filled with aftonifhment at; the apprchenfions of a tu- 
multuous night engagement. However, the barbarians . 
4id not attack them, either that night or. next day, but 
fpent the time in confulting how to difpole and draw : 
themfelves up to the beft advantage. 

In the mean time Marius obferving the (loping hills and '-. 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp, def- 
patched Claudius Marcellus with three thoufand men, to . 
lie in ambufh there till the. fight was begun, and then to 
fall upon, the enemy's rear. The reft of his troops he or- 
dered to ftip and gq to reft in good time. Next morning, , 
as foon as it was "ght, he drew up be/ore the camp, and 
commanded the? cavalry to march into the plain. The 
Teutonesieeingthis, could not contain themfelves, nor ftay 
till all the Romans were, cqme down into the plain, where. 
they nvght fight then* upon equal, terms ; but arming 
haftily through tbirft of vengeance, advanced up to the : 
l#ill. Mar i us. defpatched his. officers through the whole 
army, .with orders that they fhould ftand ftilT and wait for 
the enemy?- When the. barbarians were within reach, the.. 
Romans were to throw their javelins, then come to fword 
in hand, and prefling upon them with their mields, pufli 
them with all their force. For he knew the place was fo . 
Aippery, that the enemy's blows could have no grcaty 
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peigfct, aor could they preferve any clot* order, where 
the declivity of the ground continually changed theirpoUe. 
At the fame time that he gave thefe directions, be was 
;he firft that fet the example- For he was inferior to none 
in perfonal agility, and in resolution he far exceeded them 
all. 

The Romans by their firm ne fa and united charge kept 
the barbarians from attending the hill, and hy little and 
Utile forced them down into the plain. There tne fa remote 
battalions were beginning to form again , when the utmoft 
confufion di (covered it fclf in the rear. For Marcelhis, who 
had watched his opportunity^ as foon as he found, by the 
noife which reached the hills where he lay, that the battle 
was begun, with great impetuosity and loud Ihouts fell up- 
on the enejrny's rear and destroyed a confiderable number 
of them. The hind moil being pulhed upon thofe before, 
the whole army was foon put in difordev. Thus attacked 
both in front and rear, they could not ftand the double 
fhock, butforfook their ranks, and fled> The Romans 
purfulng, either killed or took prifot,ers above an hundred 
thoufand, and having made tnerafetves matters of their 
tears, carriages, and baggage, voted us many of them as 
were nbt plundered, a prefent to Marius* This indeed 
was a nobfe recompenfe^ yet it, was thought very inadequate 
to the generalfiiip he bad mown in that great and immi- 
nent danger. ■}* 

Other hiftorians give a different account^ VptJV of the 
difpofitkm of the fpoils, and the number of the riain . From 
fhefe writers we learn, that the Maflllians walled in their 
vineyards with the bones they Found in the fieJd ; and that 
the rain which fell the winter Following, foakingin the 
moifture of the putrified bodies, the ground wa& fo enrich- 
ed by it, that it produced the neitt feafon a prodigious crop. 
Thus tl>e opinion of A rcb.il och us is confirmed, thatjfa/Jj 
are fatitttf d nuhh bhod. It is obferved indeed, that ex* 
iraordinary rains generally fall after great battles j wheth- 
er it be, that fome deity choofes to warn "and purify the 

• This viftory was gained the fecond year ©f the hundred and 
fcjrtyninth Olympiad, before Chrift<,one hundred. 

f And yet there does not appear any thing very extraordinary in 
tf*. general {hip of Mar i us on this occafion* The ignorance and rafti-. 
nets of the barbarians did every thing in- his f&iror. The Teutonea. 
Itftjthe battle, as Hawlcy loft it at Falkirk, by attempting ththUIsv 
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earth with water from aoove, or whether the blood and 
corruption, by the moift and heavy vapors they emit, 
thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the fmall- 
eft caufe. 

After the battle, Marius feletted from among the amis 
and other fpoils, fuchas were elegant and entire, and likely 
to make the greateft fhow in his triumph. The reft he 
piled together, and offered them as a fplendid facrifice to 
the gods. The army ftoo i round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himfelf arrayed in hi? purple robe,* and girt 
after the manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch. He 
had juft lifted it up with both hands towards heaven, and 
was going to fet fire to the pile, when fome friends were 
feen galloping towards him. Great filence and expectation 
followed. When they were come near, they leaped from 
their horfes; and'faluted Marius conful the fifth time, de- 
livering him letters to the fame purpofe. This added great 
joy to the folemnity, which the foldiers expreffed by ac- 
clamations and by clanking their arms ; and while the offi- 
cers were prefenting Marius with new crowns of laurel, he 
fet fire to the pile, and finiflied the facrifice. 

But whatever it is that will not permit us to enjoy any 
great profperity pure and unmixed, but chequers human life 
with a variety of good and evil ; whether it be fortune, or 
ibme chaftifing deity, J or neceflity and the nature of things ; 
a few days after this joyful folemnity, the fad news was 
brought to- Marius of what had befallen his colleague Ca- 
tukts: An event, which, like the cloud in the midft of a calm, 
brought frefh alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
another tempeft. Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppofe, 
came to a reiolution to give up the defence of the heights, 
left he fhould weaken himfelf dv being obliged to divide his 
forces into many parts. He therefore defended quickly 
from the Alps into Italy, and pofted his army behind the 
rivtr Athefis ;t where he blocked Up the fords wfth ftrong 
fortifications on both fides, and threw a bridge over it j 
tint fo he might be in a condition to fuccor the garrifons 
beyond it, if the barESrians fhould make their way through 
the narrow pafles of the mountains, and attempt to ftorm 
them. The barbarians held their enemies in fuchcontempt, 

* Ipfe quirinali trabea, cin&uque Gabino infignis. 
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ind came on with fo much infolence, thai, rather to Jhow 
their flrength and courage, than out of any neceffily, they 
expo fed themfelves naked to the ihowcrs of mow ; and* 
having pufbed through the ice and deep drifts of mow to 
the tops of the mountains, they put their broad ftiiclds 
under them, and fo (ltd down, in fpite of the broken rocks 
arid vail flippery defcents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken & 
view of the channel, they determined to till it up- Then 
they tore up the neighboring hills, like the grants of old ; 
they pulled up trees by the roots ; they broke off many 
rocks, and rolled in huge heaps ot earth. Ihefe were to 
dam up t lie current. Other bulky materials be fides thefe, 
were thrown in, to force away the bridge, which being 
carried down the ft ream with great violence, beat againit 
the timber, and fhook the foundation. At the fight of this 
the Roman foldier^ were (truck with terror, and great part 
of them quitted the camp and drew back. On this ot cation 
Catulus, like an able and excellent general, fliowed that he 
preferred the glory of his country I o his own. For when 
he found that he could not pcrfuade his men to keep their 
pott, and thai they were deferting it in a very da/tardly 
manner, he ordered hisftandard to be taken upland running 
to the foremoft of the fugitives, led tJietn on himfclf j 
choofing rather that the dif grace Humid fall upon him than 
upon his country, and that his foldiers fhould notfeetn to 
fty, but to follow iheir general. 

The barbarians now uilaulted and took the fortrefs on 
the other hde of the Athcus j but admiring the bravery of 
the garrifon, who had behaved inn,, manner fui table to the 
j$WFy of |Uxa<j they diirauTed them upon certain condi- 
tions* having firft made tfaem foear to them upon a brazen 
WiU. In the battle that followed, this bull was taken a- 
oong the fpoils and is (aid to have been carried to Catu- 
lus'sljpiife, as the h>ft. fruits of the victory. The country 
a* pjttfot bring without defeoce, the Cimbri fpread them- 
felves over it, a^coaunitted great depredations. 

Hereupon Mariu* was called homov When he arrived,, 
every one eitpe&e4 that he woujd triumph, and the lea ate 
really paflfed a decree for that purpofe. However,, he 
declined it ; whether it was, that he was unwilling to de- 
prive his men, who had wared in the danger of their part 
•S the honor, or that, to encourage the people in the prefv 
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ent extremity, he chofe to entruft the glory of his former 
achievements with the fortune of Rome, in order to have 
it reftored to him with intereft upen his next fuccefs. Hav- 
ing made an oration fuitable to the time, he went to join 
Catulus, who was much encouraged by' his coming; He 
then fent for his army out of Gaul ; and when it was arriv- 
ed, he crofted the Po, with a defign to keep the barbari- 
ans from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy. But 
they deferred the combat, on pretence that they expected 
the Teutones, and that they wondered at their delay ; ei- 
ther being really ignorant of their fate, orchoofingto feem 
fo. For they punifhed thofe who brought them that ac- 
count with ftripes ; and fent to afk Marius for lands and 
cities, fufficient both for them and their brethren. When 
Marius inquired of the ambaffadors who their brethren 
were, they told him the Teutones. The aflTembly laughed, 
and Marius replied in a taunting manner : " Do not trouble 
*' yourfelves about your brethren ; for they have land 
*' enough, which we have already given them, and they 
" fhall have it for ever." The ambaiiadors perceiving the 
irony, anfwered in fliarp and fcurrilous terms,, alluring 
him, " That tbe Cimbri would chaftife him immediately 
" and the Teutones when they came." " And they are 
" not far off," faid Marius ; " it will be very unkind, 
" therefore, in you to go away without faluting your breth- 
fi ren." At the fame time he ordered the kings of the 
Teutones to be brought out, loaded as they were with 
chains ; for they had been taken by the Sequani, as they 
were endeavoring to efcape over the Alps. 

As foon as the ambaffadors had acquainted the Cimbri 
with what hadpafled, they marched directly againftMari* 
us, who at that time lay (till, andkept within his trenches. 
It is reported, that on this occafion he contrived a new 
form for the javelins. Till then they ufed to fatten the 
fhaft to the iron head with two iron pins. But Marius 
now letting one of them remain as it was, had the other 
taken out, and a weak wooden peg put in its place. By 
this contrivance he intended, that when the javelin ftuck 
in the enemy's fhield, it mould not ftand right out ; but 
that, the wooden peg breaking, and the iron pin bending, 
the /haft of the weapon mould be dragged upon the 
ground, while the point ftuck fail in the fhield. 
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Boiori*, king of the Cimbri, came now with vimail 
party of horfe to the Roman camp, and challenged Marin- 
as to appoint the time and place where they ihould.mcfet- 
and decide it by arms, to whom the country fbouhthje*.' 
long. Marius anfwered : " That the Romans never con* 
*' fultcd their enemies when to fight 5 however, he would 
" indulge the Cinibri in this point/' Accordingly, thejr 
agreed to fight the third day after, and that the plain of: 
Vercellae inould he the field of battle, which waa fit-far 
the Roman cavalry to act in, and convenient foe ih£baxw 
barians to dif play their numbers, . . — 

Both parties kept their day and drew up their force*. 
ver agai n ft ea c h other. Ca t u 1 li s had u nder h is co mmand 
twenty thousand and three hundred men: Marius had 
thirtytwo thoufanj. The latter were drawn up in the two. 
wings, and Catulua was in the centre. SyJIa, whp was 
preJent in the battle, .gives us this account ; and itiarc-- 
ported, that Maritis made this difpoiition, in ho pea off 
breaking the Cimbriau battalion* with the win^ ; only, 
and ieextring to hinifdr" and his luldiers the honor of the 
victory, before Catulus could have opportunity to come 
up to the charge ; it being ufual, in a large front, for the' 
wings to advance before the main body- This is confirmed 
by the defence which Catulus made of his own behavior, 
in which he. infilled much on the malignant defignsef Ma- 
ntis a^ainft hirn. 

The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their trenches 
without noife, and formed la as to have their flanks equal 
to their fronj ; each fide of the fquare extending to thirty 
forJongs. Their cavalry, to the number of fifteen thoufand, 
iflocd forth in «eat fplendor.r Their helmets reprefented . 
the. heads, and open jaws of ftrangeand frightful wild 
beaft* l? on thefe were fixed higji plumes, f which made the 
men appear taller. Their breaftplates were of polimed 
iron, and : thejr fhields were white and glittering. Each 
man had two. edged darts to fight with at adhtance, and 
when they came harid to hand, they ufed broad and heavy 
fwords. In this engagement they did not fall directly upon 
the front of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they 

* Ugvt opri fignifies the buft or head either of man or animal. 
+ At$»f wrigWTOf, «r a tuft in the form of a toing, isiiterally * 
plme of feathers. . . ■ 
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endeavored by little and little to enclofe the enemy be 
tween them and their infantry, who were potted on th 
■ left. The Roman generals perceived their artful defign 
but were not able to reftrain their own men. One hap- 
pened to cry .out, that the enemy fled, and they all fet ii 
upon the purftiit. In the mean time, the barbarian foo 
came on like a vaft fea. Marius having purified, liftec 
his hands towards heaven, and vowed an hecatomb to th< 
gods j and Catulus, in the feme pofture, promifed to con- 
fecrate a temple to the fortune of that day. As Mariu; 
facrificed on this occafion, it is faM that the entrails wen 
no fooner fhown him, than he cried out with a loud voice; 
€t The victory is mine." 

However, when the battle was joined, an accident hap' 
pened, which, as Sylla writes,* appeared to be intended b) 
lieaven to humble Marius. A prodigious duft, it feems. 
arofe, which hid both armies. Marius moving firft to th< 
charge, had the misfortune to miCs the enemy ; and having 
palTed by their army, wandered about with his troops* lorn; 
time in the field. In the mean time, the good fortune & 
Catulus directed the enemy- to him, and it was his legion; 
<in which Sylla tells- us he fought.) to whofe lot the chie 
conflict fell . The heat of the weather, and the (tin whicl 
/hone full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for the Ro. 
mans. Thofe barbarians, being bred in fhady and frozei 
countries, could bear the fevereft cold, but were notproo 
againft heat. Their bodies foon ran down with fweat 
they drew their breath with difficulty, and were forced ti 
hold up their ihields to made their faces. Indeed, thi: 
battle was fought not long after the fummer folftice* am 
the Romans keep a feftival for it on the third day of thi 
kalends of Auguft, then called Sextilis. The duft, too 
vrhich hid the enemy, helped to encourage the Romans 
For, as they could have no diftincT: view of the vaft number 
of their antagonifts, they ran to the charge, ami were coiw 
to clofe engagement before the fight of fuch multitude 
could give them any impreflions of terror. Betides, th< 
Romans were fo ftrengthened by labor and excrcife, tha 
not one of them was obferved to fweat or be out of breath 
notwithftanding the fuffocating heat and the violence of th 

* It is a misfortune, that Catulus's Hiftory of his ConftiKhip 
and a greater, that Sylla's Cornmentariesare loft. 
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ter. So Catulus himfelf is Grid td fcrreajrrfcten, in 
odation of hit feidiers; >. *. «" '■•■* fn*Ji - j.*t 
greeted and heft,?*? d£ the*BB% , I tfSdpt #t* 
Mcces upon the fpot j ttofeTOto Eoukhc snuWffdrft 
I themfelres together; hy<4o^c*ni*/eon threw* 
to,* to PTcvcntthch^raJuafrnmhrirtgj^^ 
•drove back the fugitives totbdraunp* Vfeof** hey 
lit nioft fttakisw f fteftairieV Ten iresar nehuiliaL 
teingby theircarrngee, kflW ttofe that ltd j**at 
o&anda, fame theirbTotber% others their f 



rangled their littlerbildren with fWr owavhaoiaj 
cw them under the wheel* and hades foet. "La* 
hey killed themfelres. They tell us of one. that was 
tng from the top of a waggon, with a. •child hang. 
MchheeL The suety for want of types, t*d*ben»- 
j {he peck, Some to the hornaiof the ebm»i«tth«M 
\Je», and then pricked them, on* th*tfeytbe#a*W 
febeafts they might be«r*ngle4or tone f 
High they were fo-intkrt*ioi» toiMfttty.th 
utty thpufandw^cta^^prifpne^^odtfiel 
i4 to .hare heentwiee that nttaAetv ,-., r, t ■> ... ? 
im^ foWrers plundered the beggiftt bwtheettlajr 
with the eniigns and trumpets, tney ttil.tri» were 
it tp the camp ctf Catulnt $ «i)4*h*j»r«j4e&hfaa*W 
of this, as ti proof that the victory belonged to htm. 
iifpute, it ieems, arofe between his troops and tbofe 
ins Which had the bed claim $ and i he nmbauadort 
arma, who happened to be there, were chofen arbr- 
. Catulus's foldiers led them to the field of battle te 
<kad, and clearly proved .that they were killed by 
ivelins, becauie Catulus had taken care to hare the 
ti/cribed with his name. Nevertheless, the whole 
rf the day wasafcribed to Marius, on account of 
mer victory, and his prefent authority. Nay, fuch 
: applaufe of the populace, that they called him tbt 
oundft o/Rome, as having reicued her from a dan* 
: lefs dreadful than that from the Gauls. In their 
igs at home with their wives and children, at flipper 
fered libations to Marius along with the gods, and 
have given him alone the honor of both trkimphsw 

s was an abfurd contrivance to keep their ranks. But they 
I alfo to have bound their prisoners with the cords «for the 
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He declined this indeed, and triumphed with CatuJuSjIje- 
ing defirous to fhow his moderation after fuch extraordi- 
nary inftances of fuccefs. Or perhaps he was afraid of 
fome oppofition from Catulus's foldiers, who might jibt 
have fuffered him to triumph, if he had deprived their 
general of his fhare pf the honor. 

In this manner his fifth confulate was pafled. And now 
he afpired to a fixth, with more ardor than any maa hacf 
ever fhown for his firft. He courted the people, and en. 
deavored to ingratiate himfelf with the meaneft of them 
by fuch fefvile condefcenfions, as were not only unfuitabl'e 
to his dignity, but even contrary to his difpofltion ; affiim- 
ing an air of gentlenefs and cpmplaifance, for which na- 
ture never meant him. It is faid, that in civil affairs ancl 
the tumultuous proceedings of the populace, his ambition 
had given him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid 
firmnefs which he difcovered in battle forfbok him in the 
affemblies of the people, and the leaft breath of praife or 
diflike difconcerted him ir his addrefs. Yet we are told, 
that when he had granted the freedom of the city to a 
thoufandCamerians, who had diftinguifhed themfelyes by 
their behavior in the wars, and his proceeding was found 
fault with as contrary to law, he faid, " The law fpoke 
V too foftly to be heard amidfl the din of arms." How- 
ever, the noife that he dreaded, and that robbed him of 
his prefence of mind, was that of popular affemblies. In 
war he eafily obtained the higheft rank, becaufe they could 
not do without him ; .but in the adminiftration he was 
fometimes in danger of lofing the honors he folicited. In 
•thefe cafes he had recourfe to the partiality of the multi- 
tude ; and had no fcruple of making his honefty fubfer- 
vient to his ambition. 

By thefe means he made himfelf obnoxous to all the pa- 
tricians. But he was moft afraid ©f Metellus, whom he had 
treated with ingratitude. Befides, Metellus was a man, 
who, from a fpirit of true virtue, was naturally an enemy 
to thofe who endeavored to gain the populace by evil arts, 
and dire&ed all their meafures to pleafe them. Marius, 
therefore, was very defirous to get him out of the way. 
For this purpofeheafTociated withGlauciasandSaturninus, 
two of the moft daring and turbulent men in Rome, who 
had the indigent and feditious part of the people at their 
command. By their afliftance he got feveral laws enacted ; 
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and having planted many of his folders in the aflemblies, 
his faction prevailed, and Metellus 'was overborne. 

Riitilius,* in other refpe£ts a man of credit and veracity, 
but particularly prejudiced againft Marius, tells us, he 
obtained his fixth confulate by large fums which he diftri- 
buted among the tribes, and having thrown out Metellus 
by dint of money, prevailed with them to el eft Valerius 
Flaccus, rather his fervant than his colleague. The people 
had never before beftowed fo many coniulates on any one 
man, except Valerius Corvinus.-f And there was this 
great difference, that between the firft and fixth confulate 
of Corvinus there was an interval of fortyfive years ; 
whereas Marius, after his firft, was carried through five 
more without interruption, by one tide of fortune. 

In the laft of thefe, he expofed himfelf to much hatred, 
by abetting Satiirninus in all his crimes ; particularly in 
his murder of Nonius, whom he flew becaufe'he was h'\$ 
competitor for the tribunefliip. Saturninus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, propofed an agrarian law, 
10 which there was a claufe exprefsly providing, " That 
" the feoate mould come and fwear in full aflembly, to 
u confirm whatever the people mould decree, and not 
««■ oppofe them in any thing."" Marius in the fenate pre- 
tended to declare again ft this claufe, aflTertirig that, "He 
** would never take fuch an oath, and that he believed no 
*' wife man would. For fuppofing the law not a bad one, . 
** it would be a difgrace to the fenate to be compelled to 
4< give fanction to a thing, which they fliould be brought 
" to only by choice or perfuafion." 

Thefe, however, were not his real fentiments ; but he 
was laying for Metellus an unavoidable fnare. As to him- 
felf, he reckoned that a great part of virtue and prudence 
confided in diflimulation, therefore he made but fmall ac- 
count of his declaration in the fenate. At the fame time, 
knowing Metellus to be a man of immoveable firmnefs, 

* P.Rutilius Rufus was conful the year before the fecond confulfhip 
of Marius. He wrote his own life in Latin, and a Roman hiftory in 
Greek. Cicero mentions him on feveraloccafions.as a man of honor 
andprobity. He was exiled fix or ieven years after this fixth conlulfhip 
of Marius. Sylla would have recalled him, but he refufed to return. 
+ Valerius Corvinus was cle6led conful, when he was only twen- 
tythree years of age, in the year of Rome four hundred and fix ; 
and he was appointed conful the fixth time in the year of Rome four 
kundred and nftytwo. 
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who, with Pindar, efteemed truth tbefpring of heroic virtue^ 
he hoped, by refuting the oath himfelf, to draw in him to 
refiife it too ; which would infallibly expofe him to tht 
implacable refentraent of the people. The event anfwercd 
his expectation. UpoaMetetlus's declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the fenate was difmiffed. A few day* 
after, Saturnimis fummoned the fathers to appear in tht 
forum, and fwear to that article* and Marius made his ap» 
pearance among the reft. A profound filence enfaed, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him, when bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had laid in. the fenate, he told the audience, 
f ' That he was not fo opinionated, as to pretend abfolutely 
" to prejudge, a matter ot fuch importance, and therefore 
" he would tajce the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
"' it was a law.." This, provifo he added, merely to give 
a color to his impudence, and was fworn immediately.* 

The people, charmed with his compliance,, exprefled 
their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; while the patricians 
were abafhed,. and held his double dealing in the higheft 
deteftation. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in their order, till it came to Metellus. But 
Metellus, though his friends exhorted and entreated him to 
be conformable, and not expofe himfelf to thofe dreadful 
penalties which Satu minus had provided for fuch as refuted* 
flirunk not from the dignity ot histefolution, nor took the 
oath. That great man abode by his principles ; he waft 
ready to differ t he greateft calamities, rather than do adif* 
jionorable thing j and as he quitted the forum, he faid to 
thofe about him, " To do an ill action, is bafe ; to do a 
" good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
" more than common ; but it is the property of a good 
V man, to do great and good things, though he rifle 6 
•-' every thing by it." 

Saturnimis then caufed a decree to be made, that the 
Confuls fliould declare Metellus a perfon interdicted the ufe 

•Thus Marius made the firftftep towards the ruin of the Roman 
•conftltution, which happened not long after. If the fenate were to 
Swear to confirm whatever the people fhould decree whether bad or 
good, they ceafed to have a weight in the fcale, and the government 
fcccame a democracy. And as the people grew fo corrupt as to lake 
the higheft price that was offered them, abfolute power mud bead-, 
lapciag with hafty ftrides. Indeed a nation which has no principle 
tf public virtue left, is not fit to be governed by any other. 
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of fire and -Water, whom no man (hould admit into his 
fcoufe. And the meaneft of tjie people adhering to that 
party, were ready even to aflaffinate him. The nobility, 
now anxious for Meteilus, ranged themfelves on his fide ; 
but he would futfer np iedition on his account. Inftead 
of that, he adopted a wife meafure, which was to leave the 
city. " For," faid he,.*' either matters will take a better 
•' turn, and the people repent, and recal me ; or if they 
" remain the fame, it will be bed to be at a diftance from 
**.' Rome." What regard and what honors were paid-Me- 
Jtellus during his banishment, and how hie lived at Rhodes 
in rheftudyof phiiofophy, it will be more convenient to 
mention in his life. 

Marius was fo highly obliged to Saturninus for this la.ll 
piece of iervice, that he was forced to connive at him, 
though he now ran out into every act of infolence and out- 
rage. He did not conQder that he was giving the reins to 
a destroying fury, who was making his' way in blood to ab- 
solute power and the fubverfion of the (late. All this while 
Marius was defirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at 
the fame time to retain the good graces of the people ; and 
this led him to a& a part, than which nothing can be con- 
ceived more ungenerous and deceitful.' One night fome 
of the firft men in the ftate came to his houfe, and prefled 
him to declare againft Saturninus j but at that very time lie 
let in "Saturninus at another door unknown to them. Then 
pretending a diforder in his bowels, he went from one party 
to the other ; and this trick he played feveral times over, 
(till exafpcrating both againft each other. Atlaft the fenate 
and the equeftrian order rofe in a body, and expreflTed their 
indignation in fuch ftrong terms, that he was obliged to 
fend a party of foldiers into the forum, to fupprefs the fe~ 
dition. Saturninus, Giaucias, and the reft of thecabal, fled 
into the capitol. There they were befieged, and at laft 
forced to yield for want of water, the pipes being cut oft. 
When they could hold out no longer, they called for Ma- 
rius, and Surrendered themfelves to him upon the public 
faith. He tried every art to fav.e them, but nothing would 
avail ; they no fooner came down into the forum, than they 
were all put to the fword.* He was now become equally 
•dious both to the nobility and the commons, fo that when 

* The people defpatched them with c!ubi-?J»d {tones, 
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the time for the election of cenfors came on, contrary to 
expectation, he declined offering himfelf, and permitted 
others of lefs note to be chofen. But though it was his 
fear of a repulfe that made him fit ftill, he gave it another 
color ; pretending he did not choofelo make himfelf eb*. 
noxious to the people, by a fevere infpeltion into their 
lives and manners. 

An edicl: was now propofed for the recal of Mctellus. 
Marius oppofed it with all his power ; but finding his en- 
deavors fruitlefs, he gave up the point, and the people 
SafTed the bill with pleafure. Unable to bear the fight of 
4 etellus, he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under pretence of offering fome facrifices which 
he had vowed to the mother of the gods. But he had an- 
other reafon which was not known to the people. Inca- 
J>able of making any figure in peace, and unverfed in po- 
itical knowledge, he faw that all his greatnefs arofe from 
war, and that in a (late of inaction its luftre began to fade. 
He, therefore, ftudied to raife new commotions. I f he could 
but ftir up the Afiatic kings, and particularly Mithridates, 
who feemed moil inclined to quarrel, he hoped foon to be 
appointed general again ft him, and to have an opportunity 
to fill the city with new triumphs, as well as to enrich his 
own houfe with the fpoils of Pontus and the wealth of its 
monarch. For this reafon, though Mithridates treated 
him in the politeft and moft refpeclful manner, he was 
not in the lea ft mollified, but add re fled him in the follow- 
ing terms :— " Mithridates, your bufmefs is, either to 
*' render yourfelf more powerful than the Romans, or to , 
" fubmit quietly to their commands." The king was 
quite amazed . He had often heard of the liberty of fpeech 
that prevailed among the Romans, but tliat was the firft 
lime he experienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a houfe near the forum ; 
either for the convenience of thofe who wanted to wait on 
him, which was the reafon he affigned ; or becaufe he hop- 
ed to have a greater concourfe of people at his gates. In 
this, however, he was miftaken. He had not thofe graces- 
of converfation, that engaging addrefs, which others were 
matters of j and therefore, like a mere implement of war, 
he was neglected in time of peace. He was not fo much. 
concerned at the preference given to others, but that which 
Sv^ll* had gained, ajHi&ed him exceedingly ; becaufe he^ 
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Was rifing by means of the envy which the patricians bore 
him, and his fir ft ftep to the adminiftration was a quarrel 
with him. But when Bocchus, king of Numidia, uow 
declared an ally of the Romans, erected in the capitol fome 
figures of victory adorned with trophies, and placed by 
them a fet of golden ftatues, which reprefented him deliv- 
ering Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, Marius was al. 
xnoft diftrafted. He confidered this as an ad by which 
Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory of his achievements* 
and prepared to demolim thefe monuments by force. Syl- 
la, on his part, as ftrenuoufly oppofed hira. 

This fedition was juft upon the point of flaming out, 
when the tvar of the allies intervened,* and put a-ftop to 
it. The moft warlike and mod populous nations of Italy 
confpired again ft Rome, and were not far from fubverting 
the empire. Their ftrength confifted not only in the weap- 
ons and valor of their foldiers, but in the courage and ca- 
pacity of their generals, who were not inferior to thofe of 
Home. 

This war, fo remarkable for the number of battles and 
the variety of fortune that attended it, added as much to 
the reputation of Sylla, as it diminished that of Marius*.. 
The latter now feemed (low in his attacks, as well as dila- 
tory in his refolutions : Whether it were, that age had 
quenched his martial heat and vigor (for he was now above* 
frxtyfive years old) or that, as he himfelf faid, his nerves 
being weak, and j his body unwieldy, he underwent the fa- 
tigues of war, which were in fa6t above his ftrength, mere- 
ly upon a point- of honor. However, he beat the enemy 
in a great battle, wherein he killed at lead fix thou/and of 
them, and through the whole he took care to give them 
no advantage over him. Nay, he fufFered them to draw a 
line about him, to ridicule, and challenge him to the com- 
bat, without being in the lcaft concerned at it. It is re- 
ported, that when Pompedius Silo, an officer of the great- 
' eft eminence and authority among the al!4es, faid to him, 
" If you are a great general, Marius, come down and fight 
" us ;" he anfwered, " If you are a great general, Silo, 
" make me come down and fight.'* Another time, when 
the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity of attack - 

• This was alfo called the Martian war. It broke out in the fiv 
Hundred ancLfixt^Ceconil year of Rome. Vid. Flor. 1. iit c. i3. 
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k\g them, and they wore afraid to embrace it ; after both 
parties were retired, he called his foldiers together, and 
made this flxort fpeech to them — " I know not which "to 
" call the greateft cowards, the enemy or you ; for neither 
.«' dare they face your backs, nor you theirs." Atlgft 
pretending to be incapacitated for the fervice by his in- 
firmities, he laid down the command. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to an end, 
w pnd feveral applications were made, through the popular 
"orators, for the command againftMithridates, the tribune 
Sulpitius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, brought forth Marius, and nominated him proconful 
and general in the Mjthridatic war. The people, upon 
this, were divided, fome accepting Marius, while others 
called for Syh>,-and bade Marius go to the warm baths 
pf Baiae for cure, fince, by his own confeilion, he was quite 
worn out with age and de fluxions. It feems, Marius aa4 
a fine villa at Mifenum, more luxurioufly and effeminately 
furnifhed, than became a man who had been at the Jiead 
of fo many armies, and had directed fo many campaigns. 
Cornelia is faid to have bought this houfe for feventyfive 
thoufand drachmas ; yet, no long time after, Lucius Lu- 
cullus gave for it five hundred thoufand two hundred : 
To fuch a height did expenfe and luxury rife in the courfe 
#f a few years. 

Marius, however, affe&'mg to (hake off the infirmities 
of age, went every day into the campus mart ius ; where he 
took the mod robuft.exercifes along with the young men, 
and ft o. wed himfelf nimble in his arms, and active on 
horfeback, though his years had now made him heavy and 
corpulent. Some were plea fee} with thefe things, and went 
to fee the fpirit he exerted in the exercifes. But the more 
jfenfiblefort of people, when they beheld it, could not help 
pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
raifed from poverty to opulence, and from the meaoeft 
condition to greatnefs, knew not how to fet bounds to .his 
good fortune. It -^ 6c xi them to think, that this man, 
inftead of being happy » in the admiration he had gained, 
..and enjoying his prefent poffeflions in peace, as if he was 
in want of all things, was going, at fo great an age t and 
after fo man/ honors and triumphs, to Cappadocia and 
the Euxine lea, to fight with Archelaus and Neoptolemus, 
the lieutenants of. Mithridatea*. As for the reafoa. tKat 
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Marius affigned for this ftep, namely, that he wanted him- 
felf to train up his fon to war, it was perfectly trifling. 

The commonwealth had been fickly for fome time, and 
■ow her diforder came to a crifis. Marius had found a fit 
inftrument for her ruin in the audacity of Sulpicius. A. 
man who in other refpe&s admired and imitated Saturni- 
nus, but confide red him as too timid and dilatory in his 
proceedings. Determined to commit no fuch error, lie 
got fix hundred men of the equeftrian order about him, 
as his guard, whom he called his Antifenate. 

One day while the confuls were holding an aflembly ef 
the people,* Sulpitius came upon them with his aflaflins. 
The confuls immediately fled, but he feized the fon of one 
of them, and killed him on the fpot. Sylla (the other con* 
ful) was purfued, but efcaped into the houfe of Marius, 
which nobody thought of ; and when the purfuers were, 
gone by, it is faid that Marius himfelf let him out at a 
hack gate, from whence he got fafe to the camp.. Bat SyU 
la, in his Commentaries, denies that he fted to the, houfe 
of Marius. He writes, that he was taken thither to debate 
about certain edicts, which they wanted him to pafs a gain (I 
his will ; that he was fur rounded with drawn words, and 
carried forcibly to that houfe ;. and that at laft he was re- 
moved from thence to the fbrum r . where he was compelled 
to revoke the order of vacation, t which had been iflued 
by him and his colleague. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed the 
command of the army to Marius ; and Marius, preparing 
for his march, fent two. tribunes to Sylla, with orders that 
he fiiould deliver up the army to them. But Sylla, inftead 
©f refigning his charge* animated his troops to revenge, 
and led them, to the number of thirty thoufand foot and 
five thoufand horfe, directly againft Rome. As for the 
tribunes whom Marius had fent to demand the army of 
Sylla, they fell upon them and cut them in pieces. Mari- 
us, on the other hand, put to death many of Sylla's friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed liber. .^ttc -U flaves that would 
take up arms in his behalf. But, we are told, there were 

* Sylla and Pompcius Rufus were confuls. It was the fon of 
the latter that was (lain. 

+ If that order had not been revoked, no public bufaefs could 
have been done ; confequently Marius could not have been a^noiafc* 
fd to the command againft Mithridates. 
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but three that accepted this offer. He could therefore 
make but a flight refinance ; Sylla foon entered the city, 
and Marius was forced to fly for his life. 

As foon as he had quitted Rome, he was abandoned by 
thofe that had accompanied him. They difperfed thcm- 
felves as they could ; and night coming on, he retired to- 
a little houfe he had near Rome, called Salonium. Thence 
he fent his fon to fqme neighboring farms of his father 
in law Mutius, to provide neceflaries. However, he did 
not wait for his return, but went down to Oftia, where a 
friend of his, called Numerius, had prepared him a /hip 
and embarked, haying with him only Granius, his wiffe'9 
fon by a former huiband. 

When young Marius had reached his grandfather's eftate, 
hehaftened to collect /uch things as he wanted, and ^o p^cV 
them up. But before he could make an end he was over. 
taken by day light, and was near being difcovered by the, 
enemy ; for a party of horfe had haftened thither, on fuf- 
picion that Marius might be lurking thereabouts. The 
bailiff of thofe grounds got fight of them in time, and hid 
the young man in a cart load of beans. Then he put to 
hia team, and driving lip to the party of hprfemen, paused 
©n to Rome. Thus young Marius was conveyed to bu 
wife, who fupplied him with fome neceflaries ; and as foon 
as it grew dark, he made for the fea, where finding a ifcip 
ready to fail for Africa, he embarked, and pafled over to 
that country. 

In the mean time, the elder Marius with a favorable gale - 
coafted Italy. But being afraid of falling into the handj 
of Geminius, a leading man in Tarracina, who was hj* 
profeffed enemy, he directed th.e mariners to keep clear of 
that place. The mariners were willing enough to oblige 
him ; but, the wind fluffing on a fudden, and blowing 
hard from fea, they were afraid they fhould not be able to. 
weather the ftorm. Befides, Marius was indifpofed and 
fea fick 5 they concluded therefore to make land, and with 
great difficulty got to Circaeum. There finding that the 
tempeft increaied, and their provifions began to fail, tbey 
went on more, and wandered up and down, they knew not 
whither. Such is the method taken by perfons in great 
perplexity ; they fhun the prefent as the greateft evil, and 
leek for hope in the dark events of futurity. The land was ■ 
their enemy, the fea was the fame ; It was dangerous to meet . 
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with men i U was dangerous alfo not to meet with them, 
ecaufe of their extreme want of provisions. In the even* 
rig they met with a few herdfmen, who had nothing to 
ire them ; but happening to know Marius, they defire4 
would immediately quit thofe parts, for a little faefore 
hey had fecn a number of horfe upon that very (pot riding 
out i n fearc h of h t m . He w as ri ow i n vblv ed i n a 1 1 man n e r 
r dittref*, and thofe about hi'm ready to give oiit through 
juger. In this extremity he turned out of the road, and 
ew himfelf into a thick wood, where he patted the night 
i great anxiety, Next day in diftrefs, for want of refreih- 
ment, and willjngto make ufeof the little ftrength he had, 
before it quite forfook him, he moved down to the Jea 
Jide. As he went he encouraged his companions not to 
defert htm, andearneftty entreated them to wait for t heac- 
compliihmentof his laft hape, for which he referved him- 
felf, upon the credit of fbme old prophecies. lie told them, 
that when he was very young t and lived in the country, 
and eagle's neft fell into his lap, with feven young ones in 
it.*. HLs parents, furpnfed at the fight, applied to the 
diviners, who anfwered, that their fon would be the nioft 
iJJuftrious of menj and that he would feven times attain 
the higheft office and authority in his country. 

Some fay, this had actually happened to Marius $ others 
are of opinion, that the perrons who were then about him, 
and heard him relate it, on that as well as fevcral other oc- 
cations,. during his exile, gave credit toit, and committed 
it to writing, though nothing could be more fabulous. 
Rot* an eagle has not more than two young ones at a time. 
jNby, even Mufaeus is accufed of a falfe after tion, when he 
ficya, The eagle lays three eggs, Jits on two, and hatches 
jw? i*e. flowever this may be, it is agreed on all Itands, 
t&it Marius, during his banifliment, and in the greateft 
extremities, often faid, " He fhbuTd certainly come to a 
"igrventh confulfhip." 

- They were not now above two miles and a half from the 
Wot Mmturnae, when they efpied at fome confiderable 
durance a troop of horfe making towards them, and af the 
lame time happened to fee two barks failing near the more. 
They ran down, therefore, to the fea, with all tjie fpeed 

I * Marius might as well avail himfelf of this Table, at of the 
prophecies of Martha, 
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and ftrength they had ; and when they had reached it* 
plunged in and fwam towards the fhips. "Granius gained 
one of them, and pafled over to an oppofite ifland, called 
Mnari** As for Marius,who was very heavy and unwieldy, 
he was borne with much difficulty by two fervants above 
the water, and put into the other (hip. The party of horfe 
were by this time come to the Tea fiat, from whence they 
called to the (hip's crew, either to putafhore immediately, 
*>r elfe to tlttow Marius overboard, and then they might 
go where they pleafed. Marius begged of them with tears 
to fave him ; and the matters of the veflel, after confut- 
ing together a few moments, in which they changed their 
opinions feveral times, reiolved to make anfwer, " That 
*« they would not deliver up Marius." Upon this, the 
Toldiers rode off in a great rage ; and the Tailors, foon de- 
parting from their resolution, made for land. They caft 
anchor in the mouth of the. river Liris, where it overflows 
and forms a marfli, and advifed Marius, who was much 
harafled, to go and refrefti himfelf on more, till they could 
get a better wind. This they faid would happen at a cer- 
tain hour, when the wind from the fea would fall, and 
that from the marines rife. Marius believing them, they 
helped him afhore ; and he feated himfelf on the grafs, 
little thinking of what was going to befal him. For the 
crew immediately went on board again, weighed anchor A 
and failed away ; thinking it neither honorable to deliver 
up Marius, nor fafe to protect him. 

Thus deferted by all the world, he fat a good while on 
the more, in filent ftupefadtion. At length, recovering 
himfelf with much difficulty, he rofe and walked in a dii- 
confolate manner through thole wild and devious pi aces, till 
by fcrarabling over deep bogs and ditches full of water and 
mud, he came to the cottage of an old man who worked in 
the fens. He threw himfelf at his feet, and begged him 
*' To fave and flielter a man, who, if he efcaped the prefeot 
" danger, would reward him far beyond his hopes." The 
cottager, whether he knew him before, or was then moved 
with his venerable afpeft, told him, *' His hut would be 
*' fufficient, if he wanted only to repofe himfelf ; but if he 
** was wandering about to elude the frarch of his enemies, 
u he would hide him in a place much fafer and more re* ' 
" tired." Marius defiring him to do fo, the poor maa 
took him into the fens, and bade him hide himfelf in + 
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follow place by the river, where he laidt^n hint? quan- 
tity of reeds and other llghf things, that would cover, but , 

not opprefs him. 






In a ftWt time, howeve>, fie was diftafoedwith attihuiLj^jl 
nous noife from the cottage. F6r Geminiushad fenta 
immber of men from Tair&cui&inpurfuitof flunk ; and one 
mrty coming that way^ioudly threatened theofd man, for 
laving en ten ai ned and concealed an enemy of the Romans. 
Vfarius, upon rhis, quitted the' cave 5 and having -ftript 
himfelf, plunged into the bog, amidft the thick .water and. 
rnud . This ex ped icn t rather discovered than fcreened him. ; 
They hauled him out naked, and covered" with dirt, and 
*camed him to Mi n turnae, where they deliverecf him to the 
magi ft rates . Fo r p i o clamatio n had been made through alj. 
thofe towns, that a general fearch mould be made for Ma- 
us, and that lie flibtild be put to death Wherever he wds 
u n d , The m a g i ft i atcs, however^ thought prop er to con - 
Jer of it, and fent hint under a guard to the houfe of 
annia. This woman hadfan inveterateaverfion to Marius. 
>ben fhe was divorced front her hulband Tinnfus, fhe'de- 
anded her whole fortune, which was considerable, and ■ 
innius alleging adultery, the caufe wte brought before 
a ri u s, w h o w a s t ) j e n conful for the fixth time* Upon the 
rial It appeared that Fannia was a woman of bad fame be- 
fore her marriage j and that Tinnius was no ftranger to her 
character when he married her. Befides, he had lived with 
her a confiderable time in the (late of matrimony. The 
xdnful', of courfe, reprimanded them both. The hufband 
"Wis ordered to reftore his wife's fortune, and the wife, as 
^proper mark of her difgrace, was fentenced to pay a fine 
<tf four, drachmas. 

Fannia, however, forgetful of female refentment, enter- 
tained and encouraged Marius to the utmoft of her power. 
'Me acknowledged her generofity, and at the fame time ex- 
prtffed the greateft vivacity and confidence. The occaflon 
(Jf this -was an aufpiciotis omen. When he was conducted 
'to her houfe, as he approached and the gate was opened, 
in afs came out to drink at a neighboring fountain. The 
animal, with a vivacity uncommon to its fpecies, fixed its 
eyes ftedfaftly on Marius, then brayed aloud, and as it 
pafled him,flci pped wantonly along. The conclufion which 
he drew from this omen was, that the gods meant he fhould 
^eek his fafety by fea ; for that it was not in confequence of 
Vol. HI. H 
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any natural third, that the afs went to the fountain.* This 
circumftance he mentioned to Fannia, and having ordered 
the door of his chamber to be fecured he went to reft. 

However, the magiftrates and council of Minturnae con- 
cluded that Marius mould immediately be put to death* 
No citizen would undertake this office ; but a dragoon, 
either a 'Gaul, or a Cimbrian (for both are mentioned in 
hiftory) went up to him fword in hand, with an intent to 
defpatch him. The chamber in which he lay, was fome- 
what gloomy, and a light, they tell you, glanced from the 
e\ es of Marius, which darted on the face of the aftafiin ; 
while, at the fame time, he heard a folemn voice faying, 
" Dofl thou dare to kill Marius ?" Upon this the aflaflin 
threw down his fword and fled, crying, "I cannot kill 
" Marius." The people of Minturnae wereftruck with 
aftonimment — pity and remorfe enfued — mould they put 
to death the preferver of Italy ? Was it not even a difgrace 
.to them that they did not contribute to his relief ? " Let 
" him go," faid they ; " let the exile go, and await his defti- 
<( ny in fome other region ! It is time we mould deprecate 
" the anger of the gods, who have refufed the poor, the 
" naked wanderer the common privileges of hofpitality ! n 
Under the influeace of this enthufiafm, they immediately 
conducted him to the fea coaft. Yet in the midft-of their 
officious expedition they met with fome delay. The Mari- 
cian grove, which they hold facred, and fuffer nothing that 
enters it to be removed, lay immediately in their way.— 
Consequently they could not,pafs through it, and to go 
round it would be tedious. At laft an old man of the com- 
pany cried out, that no place, however religious, was in- 
accefiible, if it could contribute to the prefervation of Ma- 
rius. No fooner had he faid this, than he took fome of 
the baggage in his hand, and marched through the place. 
The rell followed with the fame alacrity ^and when Marius 
camr«to the fea coaft, he found a veflel provided for him by 
one Belaeeus. Some time after he'prefented a picture repre- 
fenting this event to the temple of Marica.f When Ma- 
rius fet fail, the wind drove him to the ifland of -#ineria, 
where he found Granius and fome other friends, and with 

* All that was extraordinary in this circumftance was, that the 
afs, like the fheep, is ieldom feen to drink, 
t Virgil mentions this nymph, >En. 7. 

;t Et Nympha genitum Laurente Marica." 
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cftem he failed for Africa. . Being in want of frcfli Water,, 
they were obliged to put in at Sicily, where the Roman ( 
qtueftor kept fuch ftrfct watch, thaVMaHus very narrowly 
efcaped, and no fewer than fifteen of the watermen were 
killed. From thence he immediately failed for the ilia rid 
of Meninx;:wherer he fiHl heard that his ( on had efcaped 
with Cef hegus, and was gone to implore the fuccor of Hi- ■ 
empial, king of Numidia.- This gave him fome encour- 
agapfeht, and immediately Jieirentnrcd for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa "was Sextilf us; He .had 
netther^receivea favor nor injury from Marius, but the 
exile hoped for fomethihg from his. pity. Hewasjuft 
landed, with a- few of his men, when an officer came and 
thus addrefled 'him r "MaHuvJ come from the praetor 
'* Sextilius, to tell you,. that he forbids you to fet foot in 
u Africa; If you obey not, he will fupport the fenate's 
u decree, and treat* you as*a~ public enemy . " Marius, u p* 
ma hearing this, was ftruck atrmb with grief and indigna- 
tion. He utterednot a word for fome time, but ftooa re- 
garding the officer with a menacing afpect. At length, 
the officer a£fceti'him;r,what anfwer he mould carry to the 
governor, r "Go and tell him," faid the unfortunate man 
with a figh/**that thou haft feen the exiled Marius fitting 
**6n the/ruins of Carthage."* Thus, in the happieft 
nannerin the world, he propofed the fate of that city and 
iua»own as warnings to the praetor. 

In the mean time, Hiempfal king of Numidia, was un- 
refolved how to att with refpeel to young Marius. He 1 
treated him in an honorable manner at his court, but 
whenever he de fired leave to depart, found fome pretence ' 
or other to detain him. At the dune time it was plain, that 
thefe delays did not proceed frotn any intention of ferving 
Hhn. An accident, however, fet him free. The young 
man was handfome. One of the king's concubines was- 
aflfe&ed with his misfortunes. Pity loon turned to love. ' 
At firft he rejected the woman's advances. But when he ; 
law no other way to gain his liberty, and found that her 
regards were rather delicate than grofs, he accepted the 
tender of her heart ; and by her means efcaped with his' 
friends, and came to his father. 

• There is not, perhaps, any thing nobler, or a greater proof ot - 
grains, than this faying, in Marius's whole life. - 
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After the firft falutations, as they, walked along to* 
fhore, they faw two fcorpions fighting. This appeared to- 
Marius an ill omen ; they went, therefore, on hoard a^ 
fifhing boat, and made for Cercina, anifland not far diftanf^ 
from the continent. They were fcarce got out to fea, when 
they faw a party of the king's horfe on full fpeed towards, 
the place where they embarked ;, fo that Marius thought, 
lie never efcaped a more inftant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was engaged in 
Bceotia with the lieutenants of Mithriaates, a quarrel had, 
happened between the confuls at Rome,* and that, they 
had recourfe to arms. Octavius, having the advantage* 
drove out Cinna, who was aiming at abfolute power, an<^ 
appointed Cornelius Merula conful in his room. Cimfa, 
collected forces in other parts.of Italy, and maintained the 
war againft theni. Marius, upon this news, determined to 
haften to Cinna. He took with him fome Marufian horfe, 
which he had levied in Africa, and a few others that were 
come to him from Italy, in all not amounting to above a, 
thoufand men, and with this handful began his voyage. 
He arrived at a, port of Tufcany cajled Telamon, and as* 
foon as he was landed proclaimed liberty to the flayes. 
The name of Marius brought down numbers of freemen. 
too, hufba.idmen, ihepherds, and fuch like, to the fbore j 
t!:c ableft of which he enlified, and in a fhort time had a, 
preat army on foo% with vihich he filled forty (hips. He 
knew Octavius tobe aman of good principles, anddifpofed 
to govern agreeably to juftice; but Cinna was obnoxious, 
to his enemy Sylla, and at that time in open war againft the 
eftabliflied government. He refolved, therefore, to join. 
Cinna with all his forces. Accordingly, he fen* to acquaint. 
him, that he confidered him as conful, and was ready to 
obey his commands. Cinna accepted his offer, declared 
him proconful, and fent him the fafces and other enitgna. 
of authority. But Marius declined them, alleging that 
inch pomp did not become his ruined fortunes. Inftead of 
that, he wore a mean garment, and let his hair grow as it 
had done from the day of his exile. He was now, indeed, 
upwards of feventy years old, but he walked with a pace. 
afFeclcdly flow. This appearance was intended to excite 

* The year of Rome fix hundred and fixtyfix, and eightyfive . 
years before Chrift. Cinna was fo? recalling the exiles, and Q§^». 
\ ius was againft it. 
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ea*npaflion. Yet his native fiercenefs,and fomething more, '<■ 
nrfght be diftinguifhed amidft all this look of mifery ; and " 
if ^was evident that he was not io much humbled, as ex- * 
ajberated, by his misfortunes* 

when he had faluted Cinna, and made a fpeech to the 
army, he immediately began his operettas* and foon 4 
changed the face of affairs. In the firft place, he cot off' 
the enemy's convoys with his- fleet, plundered- their (tore- < 
mips, and made himfelf mailer of the breadedrn.* In the 
next place, he coafted along, andfeised the feaport towns. 
Atjaft, Oftia itfelf was- betrayed to him. He pillage&the 
town, flew moftof the inhabitants, and threw a bridge' 
over the Tiber to prevent the carrying of any provifions 
to Rome by fea. Then he marched to Rome? and* polled 
himfelf upon the hill called fantculum r "• » . 

Meanwhile; the caufe did' not foffer fo much by the in- 
capacity *f Oftaviusi as by his anxious and unfeafonable' 
a ttent i on to the laws-. For, when many of his friends ad-' 
v U edS h t m to enfranchife the fkwtSj he faid, " He would' 
not great, f uch perfon* the freedom- of that city; in de- 
" fence of whofe cooftitutipn he (hut out -Marins.'* 

BorupOothearrivalofMetelhi^thelbFnofrthatMetellus 
who commanded in rh« African wa^ and was afterwards 
bsurifhedby Mariusf the anwy within the Walls leaving 
0£tavius,applied to him, as the better officer, and entreated 
him to take the command^ adding that> they mould fight 
and conqueri when they had got an able*and active general. 
Mettllus, however, rejected their Aiit with indignation, 
and-bade*them go back to the conful 5 inftead of which, 
thsy-wentDver to the > enemy. At-thie famo'time Metellus 
withd/ew, giving up the city for low. 

As^brtOftavitis* he flayed, at the perfusion of certain 
Chaldatatr diviners and expofiters of the Sibylline books, 
who promifed> himrthat all would be well. O&avius was 
indeed one of the moft upright men among the Romans ; 
he fupported his dignity as conful, without giving any ear 
to flatterers, and regarded the laws- and- ancient ufages of 
hiscountry as rules never to bedeparted from. Yet he had 
all the weaknofs of fuperftition, and fpent more of his time 
with fortune tellers and prognofticators, than with men of 
political or military abilities. However, before Marius 
entered the city y Ottavius was dragged from the tribunal 
and (lain byperfons conimiflioned lor that purpofe, and it' 

y h z 
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is faid that aChalda&an fcheme was found in his bofom. as 
lie lay. It feems unaccountable, that of two fiich gener*. 
als as Marius and Oftavius^ the o.ne mould be faved, and 
the other ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While affairs were in this pofture, the fenate aflembled, 
and font fome of their own body to Cinna and Mariuv 
with a. requeft that they fhould come into the city, but 
fpare the inhabitants. Cinna, as conful, received them, 
fitting in his chair of ftate, and gave them an obliging 
anfwer. But Marius flood by the conful's chair, and fpoke 
not a word. He fhowed, however, by the gloominefs of 
his look, and the menacing fenfe of his eye, that he would; 
foon fill the city with blood. Immediately after this, they> 
moved forward towards Rome. Cinna entered the city wito# 
a ft rong guard : But Marius (lopped at the gates, with a* 
difiimulation dictated by his refentment. He faid, " He 
" was a banifhed man, and the laws prohibited his return. 
" If his country wanted his fervice, me rauft repeal the? 
" law which drove him into exile." As if he had a real . 
regard for the laws* or were entering a city dill in poflef- 
fion of its liberty. 

The .people, therefore, were fummoned to afiemble for 
that purpole. But before three or four tribes had given- 
their funrages, he put off the mafic, and, without waiting 
for the formality of a repeal, entered with a guard fele&eoV 
from the flaves that had repaired to his ftandard . The/e he 
called his Bardiaeans.* At the leaft word or fign given by. 
Marius, they murdered all whom he marked for deft ruction. 
So that when Ancharius, a fenator, and a man of praeto- 
rian dignity, fainted Marius, and he returned aot the fal- 
utation, they killed him in his prefencc. Atter this, they 
v-oniidered it as a fignal to kill any man, who fa luted, 
Marius in the ftreets, and was not taken any notice of :« 
So that his very friends were feized with horror, whenever* 
they went to pay their refpecls to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna's rev 
venge began to pall ; it was fatiated with bLood — But the 
fury of Marius ieemed rather to increafe ; his appetite for- 
daughter was iharpened by indulgence, and he went on v 

* M. deThou conjun&ured tlfat we fhould read. Bard yetac, bv- 
caufe there was a fierce and barbarous ptopU inSpaia of thatnamck 
Sam* manufcripts have Ortixans. 






destroying *U ^ho gave him the leaft flradow of fofpicion. 
l«vr roid* «?Ciy town wa*> full of ajEuUns, purfuing andr. 
fcuafcaiT thciinhap^ vic>rttt*. 

Ootbis oaeajtan it was found, that no obligations of- 
£tt«ftthip* ncv right* t>f hofpitality, can Jbndthe fliack of 
iJlfcrftptift •For there were very few who did not betray 
tbefe^tltad taken refuge in their houfeswThetftaves of . 
Coyiwnn% therefore* de4en* the&igbeft admiration. They, 
bjdjtbeix ntajterin tjhfehoufevaadtookadeadbodyoutof , 
thi Aw* tiroes among theJlain, and hanged it by we neck ; 
tkm tbsymfta goldVrMg on the finger, and. fhowed the> : 
CMfeiavthat coadkkm to Manns'* executioners ; after- 
witch,-* thoy drcfed it ie* the funeral* and buried it as: . 
tbtir wafarH body. No one fafpefted the matter ; and; 
Con»itiia> jit»r« being concealed as long as it waajvecefct; 
ibm "WMicenveyed by thoir fenrants into Galatuu%~ 

Mark J^tjtiie oratorlUtewife^ friend*! 

hrttdid ottiurthiaiifeby it. This frieedctf hit waa in a . 
Ion ftHieinoflUt^ however, an h^hadoettof tbegreatef* " 
iwi,e£Jfcom under hbrool, he en*eftaJ»ed^utt in the- 
heft eainnfcjr hr ^onkU and often- feat to a neighboring^ 
tamftfiat wnfefor hinsu. The vintner finding that the-, 
fcffwiil wJbft fctnhed it* wa^ibtneftbing of a^connoifleiir in 
taflwaf; the waov&ad ratified on baying better, aflced hinv, 
"Wh* he wa* no* (atisficd with tho common new wine he 
" ufed to have 4 but wanted the be ft and the deareft ?»*■ 
Tbejfervaat, in the fienplicity of his heart, told him, as 
hxs friend and acquaintance, thai the wine was for Mark 
Antony* who lay concealed inJiis matter's houie. As foonv 
as heywae. gone, the knowing vintner went himfelf to 
Matitis^wbo was then at fupper and told him, he could- 
put Antony into his power ; Upon, which, Marius clapped. 
his hands in the. agitation, of joy % and would even have left 
hiacempany, and gone to the place hirafelf, had not he been: 
djfiudded by his friends. However, he fent an officer, 
aajoed Annius,. with fom& foldiers, and ordered him to. 
bring the head of Antony. When they came to the houfe,. 
Annius flood at the door, while the foldiers got up by a. 
ladder into Antony's chamber. When they faw him, they, 
encouraged each other to the execution ; but, fbch wasthe 
power of his eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, that 
io far from laying hands upon him, they (rood motionless, 
mith dejected eyes, and wept. During this delay, An n ius 
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goesup, beholds Antony addreffing the foldiers, at 
foldiers confounded bythefbreeof his addrefs. 
this, he reproved them for their weaknefs, and with hi 
hand cut off the orator's head. Lutatius Catulus, th 
league of Marius, who had jointly triumphed wit! 
over the Cimbri, finding that every interceffory effoi 
vain, fluit himfelf up in a narrow chamber, and fu 
himfelf to be fuffocated by the fleam of a large coa 
When the bodies were thrown out and trod upon 
ftreets — it was not pity they excited ; it was horr< 
difmay. But what mocked the -peoplemuch more w 
conduct of the Bardiaeans, who *after they had mui 
the matters of families, expofed the nakednefs of 
children, and indulged their paffionsAwith their wivej 
fhort* their violence andSrapacity were beyond all refi 
till Cinna and Sertorius determined, in council, 
upon them in their deep, and cut them off to a man. 
At this time the tide of affairs took a fudden 
News was brought that Sylla&ad put an end to the M 
datic war, and that after having reduced the provinc 
was returning <o Rome with a large army. This, 
mort refpite> a breathing from thefc inexpreffible troi 
as the apprehensions of war had been univerfally prev 
Marius was now chofenconful thefeventh time, artd 
was walking out on the kalends of January, the fir 
©f the year, he ordered Sextus Lucinus to be feized 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock ; a circumflance, 
©ccafioned an unhappy prefage of approaching evils, 
conful himfelf, worn out with aferic6 of misfortiui 
diftrefs, found his faculties fail, and trembled at tl 
proaeh of wars and conflicts. For he confidered i 
was not an O&avius, a Morula, the defperate leader 
fmall fedition-, he had » to, contend with, but Sylh 
conqueror of Mkhridates, and the banifher or M 
Thus agitated, thus revolving the miieries, the flight 
dangers he had experienced both by land and fea, 1 
quietude affected him even by night, and a voice ft 
continually to pronounce in his ear : 

Dsead are the (lumbers of the diftant lion. 

Unable to fupport the painfulnefs of watching, We b; 
courfe to the bottle, ancLgaye thofe exejeffes, whi 
bo means fuited his years. At laft, when, by intelli 
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fromfea, he was convinced of the approach of Sylla, hi« 
apprehenfions were heightened to the greateft degree. The 
dread of his approach, the pain of continual anxiety, threw 
him into a pleuritic fever ; and in this ftate, Poiidonius, 
the philofopher, tells us, lie found him, when he went to 
fpeak to him on fome affairs of his cmbafly. But Caius 
Pifo the hiftorian relates, that walking out with his friends 
f one evening at fupper, he gave them a fliort hiftory of his 
} life, and, after expatiating on the uncertainty of fortune, 
concluded that it was beneath the dignity of a wife man to 
live in fubjeclion to that fickle deity. Upon this, he took 
leave of his friends, and betaking himfelf to his bed, died 
j feven days after. There are thofe who impute his death 
f to the excefs«of his ambition, which, according to their 
I account, threw him into a delirium ; infomuch that he 
r fancied he was carrying on the war againft Mithridates, 
and uttered all the exprcflions ufed in an engagement.— 
Such was the violence of his ambition for thatcommand I 
Thus, at the age of feventy, diftinguifhed by the un- 
paralleled honor of feven confulfhips, and pofleflTed of a. 
more than regal fortune, Marius died with the chagrin of 
an unfortunate wretch, who had not obtained what he 
wanted.. 
Plato, at the point of death, congratulated himfelf, in 
- ihe fir/t place, that he was born a man ; in the next place, 
that he had the happinefs of being a Greek, not a brute 
l or barbarian ; and laft of all, that he was the cotemporary 
; of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarfus, too, a little before his 
! death recollected the feveral advantages of his life, not for- 
getting even his fuccefsful voyage to Athens. In fettling 
his accounts with Fortune,he carefully entered every agree- 
able circumftance in that excellent book of the mind, his 
memory. How much wifer, how much happier than thofe, 
who, forgetful of every blefling they have received, hang 
on the vain and deceitful hand of hope, and while they are 
idly grafping at future acquifitions, neglect the enjoyment 
of the prefent ! Though the future gifts of fortune are not 
in their power, and though their prefent po(Te(Iions are not 
in the power of fortune, they look up to the former and 
neglect the latter. Their punifhment, however, is not lefs 
iuft, than it is certain. Before philofophy and the cultiva- 
tion of reafon have laid a proper foundation for the man- 
agement of wealth and power, they purme. them with, . 
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that avidity* which mud for ever harafs an undifciplined- 
wind. 

Mariu* died on the feventeenth day of his feventh con- 
fulfliip. His death was productive of the grcateft joy in 
Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as an event that 
freed them from the word of tyrannies. It was not long* 
however, before they found that they had changed an old 
and feeble tyrant, for one who had youth and vigor to 
carry his cruelties into execution. Such they found the 
fon of Marius, whofe fanguinary fpirit mowed itfelf in the- 
deftruftion of numbers of the nobility. His martial in- 
trepidity and ferocious behavior at firft procured him the: 
title of the fon of Mars, but hisconduft afterwards denom- 
inated him the fon of Venus. When he was befieged im 
Erenefte, and had tried every little artifice to efcape, he: 
put an end to his life., that he might not fall.into the hinds-. 
«f$ylla. 
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_MONG the facred depofits of the Acanthians at Del- 
phi, one has thisinfcription, Brasidas and the Acan- 

XHII TOOK THIS FROM THE ATHENIANS.* Hence ma-. 

ny are of opinion, that the marble ftatue which ftands in v 
the chapel of that nation juft by the door, is the ftatue ok 
Brafidas. But in fact it is Lyfander's, whom it perfect- 
ly reprefents, with his hair at full growth,f and a length, 
of beard, both after the ancient fafhion. It is not true,; 
indeed (as fome would have it) that, while the Argivev 
cut their hair, in forrow for the lofs of a great battle,} the ■■ 
Lacedaemonians began to let theirs grow in the joy of fuc- 
cefs. Nor did they firft give into this cuftom, when the.; 

"Brafidas, when general of the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded the 
people of Acanthus to quit the Athenian intereft, and to receive the 
Spartans into their city. In confequence of which he joined with., 
them in con fee rating certain Athenian fpoils to Apollo. TbeftaU 
«e, therefore, probably washis, though Plutarch thinks other wife.* 

Vid. Thucyd. lib. iv. 

-r Why might not Brafidas, who was a Lacedaemonian, and a con- 
temporary of Ly lander, be reprefented with long hair as well as he ?* 

JThis was the opinion of Herodotus, but perfectly ground! eiu.v 
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*Bacchiad«e* fled from Corinth toL&c&taemfto, and made 
m drfagreeable appearance with their morn locks. But it 
4s derived from the inftkution of Lycurgus, who is re- 
.ported to haVefeid, that hng hair makes the bandfvme 
m+re ieavsffuJ, anifrthe ugly mire terrible. • 

/Ariftoditnsfl* the father of Lyfander, is (aid not to have 
*>een of the royal line, but to be defcended from the Her* 
.aclidfe by, another family. As for Lyfander, he was bred 
up in poverty. No one conformed more freely to the Spar- 
tan difcipline than he. He had a firm heart, above yield- 
ing to the charms of anyarieafure, except that which re* 
fans from the honor and uiccefs gained by great actions. 
And it was no fault at Sparta for young men to ' be led by y , 
this fort of pleafure. There they choofe to inftil into thefr * 
^children an early paffion -for glory, and teach them to be 
jmich affected by *difgraee, as well as elated by praife. 
And he that is not moved- at thefe things, is defpifed as « 
.perfon of a mean foul^unambitioue of the improvements 
of virtue: 

'That love of fame, then, and jealoufy of honor, which 
<ever influenced Lyfander, were imbibed in his education' $ 
and confeauently nature is not to be blamed- for them. 
•But the attention which he paid the great, in ; a manner 
that did not become a Spartan, and that ♦eafmefs with 
-which he bore the pride of power, whenever his own in- 
hered was concerned, may be afcribed to his difpofition. 
This complaisance, however, is considered by fome as im 
^fmall part of politics. 

Ariftotte fojnewhere obferves/J: that great geniufes are 
. generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives inftances 
in Socrates, Plato,/and Hercules $ and he tells us that Ly- 
-fander, though not in his youth, yet in his age was in- 
helmed to it. But what is moft peculiar in his character 
is, that though 4ie bore poverty well himfelf, and was never 
either conquered or corrupted by money, yet he filledtSpar- 
ta with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed har of 
- the glory (be had of defpifing riches. For, after the Athenian 
war, he brought in agreatguantity of gold and filveiybttt 
i 
• The Bacchiadae bad kept up an oligarchy in Cormth for tw» 
hand red years, but were at lart expelled by Cypfelus, who made 
himWf abfolute mailer there. Htrodot. 1. v. 
•f Paufanias calls him Ariftoctitus. 
$ Problem, (eel. 30. 
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referved no part of it for himfelf. And when Dioriyfius the 
tyrant fent his daughter fome rich Sicilian garments, be 
refufed them, alleging, " He was afraid thofe fine clothe) 
"would make them look more homely." Being fent, 
however, foon after, ambaflador to Dion y fins, the tyrant 
offered him two vefts, that he might take one of them for 
his daughter ; upon which, he faid, " His daughter knew 
" better how to choofe than he," and fo took them both. 

As the Peloponnefian war 'was drawn out to a great 
.length, the Athenians, after their overthrow in Sicily, few 
their fleets driven out of the fea,and themfelves upon the 
verge of ruin. But Alcibiades, on his return from ban- 
ifhment, applied himfelf to remedy this evil, and foon made 
fuch a change, that the Athenians were once more equal 
in naval conflicts to the Lacedaemonians. Hereupon the 
Lacedaemonians began to be afraid in their turn, and re- 
lolvedio profecute the war with double diligence ; and as 
they faw it required an able general, as well as great prep- 
arations, they gave the command at fea to Lyfander.* 

When he came to Ephefus, lie found thatx:ity well in- 
clined to the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition as to 
its internal policy, and in danger of falling, into the bar- 
barous manners of the Perfians ; becauie it was near Lyd- 
ia, and the king's lieutenants often vifited it. Lyfander^ 
therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all his 
(tore fhips to be brought into their harbor, and built* 
dock for the galleys. By thefe means he filled their port 
with merchants, their market with bufinefs, and their 
houfes and fhops with money. So that from time and 
from his fervices, Ephefus began to conceive hopes of that 
great nefs and fplendor in which it now fiourifhes. 

As foon as he heard that Cyrus, the king's foil, was ar- j 
rived at Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, and \ 
to acquaint him with the treachery of Ti fa p hemes. That j 
viceroy had an order to ailift the Lacedemonians, and to 4 
deftroy the naval force of the Athenians ;.but, by reafonof J 
his partiality to Alcibiades, he acled with no vigor, and 
lent fuch poor fupplics, that the fleet was almoft ruined. 1 
Cyrus was very glad to find thischargeagainfl. Tifaphernes, 
knowing him to be a man of bad character in general, and - 

* In the firft. year of the ninetyeighth Olympiad, four hundred 
snd fix years before Chriih 
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an emeray to him in particular. By this and the reft of his 
conversation, but moft of all by the refpeft and attention 
which he paid him, Lyfander recommended himfelf to the 
young prince, and engaged him to profecute the war. 
When the Lacedaemonian was going to take his leave, 
Cynis defired him, at an entertainment provided on that 
occasion, not to refufe the marks of his regard, but to afk 
fome favor of him. " As you are fo very kind to me," 
faid Lyfander, " I beg you would add an obolus to the fea- 
" men's pay, fo that inftead of three oboli a day, they may 
" have four." Cyrus*, charmed with this generous anfwer, 
made him a prefent of ten thoufand pieces of gold.* Ly- 
lander employed the money to increafe the wages of his 
men, and by this encouragement in a fhort time almoft 
emptied the enemy's fhips. For great numbers came over 
to him, when they knew they fhould have better pay j and 
thofe who remained, became indolent and mutinous, and 
gave their officers continual trouble. But though Lyfan- 
der had thus drained and weakened his adverfaries, he was 
afraid to rifle a naval engagement ; knowing Alcibiades 
not only to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, but 
to have the advantage in number of mips, as well as to have 
been fuccefsful in all the battles he had fought whether by 
fea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos to 
Phocaca, and had left the command of the fleet to his pilot 
Antiachus, the pilot, to infult Lyfander, and fhow.his own 
bravery, failed to the harbor of Ephefus with two galleys 
only, where he hailed the Lacedaemonian fleet with a great 
deal of noife and laughter, and pafled by in themoft info- 
lent manner imaginable ; Lyfander refenting the affront, 
got a few of his (hips under fail, and gave chafe. But 
when he faw the Athenians come to fupport Antiochus, he 
called up more of his galleys, andat laft the action became 
general. Lyfander gained the victory, took fifteen mips, 
and erected a trophy. Hereupon, the people of Athens, 
iocenfed at Alcibiades, took the command from him ; and, 
as he found himfelf flighted and cenfured by the army at 
Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to Cherfonefus. 
This battle, though not confiderable in itfelf, was made fo 
by the misfortunes of Alcibiades. 

* * Darici. 
Vol. III. I 
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Lyfandcr now invited to Ephefus the boldeft and tttott 
enterprifing inhabitants of the Greek cities in Ada, and 
fatted among them the feeds of thofe ariftocratical form* 
of government which afterwards took place. He encour- 
aged them to enter into affociations, and to turn their 
thoughts to politics, upon promife, that when Athens was 
once fubdued, the popular government in their cities too 
mould be diflblved, and the adminifl ration vefted in them. 
His actions gave them a confidence in his promife. For 
thofe who were already attached to him by friendfhip or 
the rights of hofpitality, he advanced to the higheft Hon- 
ors and employments ; not fcrupling to join with them ill 
any aft of fraud or oppreflion, to fatisfy their avarice and 
ambition. So that every one endeavored to ingratiate 
himfelf with Lyfander ; to him they paid their court ; they 
fixed their hearts upon him ; perluaded that nothing was 
too great for them to expert, while he had the management 
of affairs. Hence it was, that from the firft they looked 
with an ill eye on Callicratidas, who fucceedetl him in the 
command of the fleet ; and though they afterwards found 
him the bed and moft upright of men, they were not fat- 
isffed with his conduit, which they thought had too much 
of the Doric*" plaihnefs and fmcerity. It is true, they ad- 
mired the virtue of Callicratidas, as they would the beauty 
of fome hero's ftatue ; but they wanted the countenance, 
the indulgence, and fupport they had experienced in Ly- 
fander, infohinch that when he left them, they were quite 
dejected, and melted into tears. 

Indeed, he took every method he could think of, to 
ftrengthen their averfion to Callicratidas. He even foot 
back to Sardis the remainder of the money, which Cyntt 
had given him for the fupply of the fleet, and bade his 
fuccefTbr go and afk for it, as he had done, or contrive 
fome other means for the maintenance of his forces. And 
when he was upon the point of faitmg, he made thisdey 
claration ; " I deliver to you a fleet that is miftrefs of the 
" feas." Callicratidas, willing to fhow the infoience and 
vanity of his boaft, faid, " "Why do not you then take Ss> 
" mos on the left, and fail round to MiletUs, and deliver 
" the fleet to me there ? for we need riot be afrardof faffing 

* Dacier refers this to the Dorian mufic. But the Doric manners 
hail a Simplicity i» them, as v»ll as the mufic. 
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" by our enemies in that ifiand, if we are matters of the 
" Teas." Ly lander made only this fuperiicial anfwer : 
"You have the command of the (hips, and not I ;" and 
immediately fet fail for Peloponnefus. 

Callicratidas was left In great difficulties. For he had 
not brought money from home with him, nor did he 
choofe to raife contributions from the cities, which were 
already di ft re fled. The only way left, therefore, was to 
go, as Lyfander had done, and beg it of the king's lieute- 
nants. And no one was more unfit for fuch an office, than 
a man of his free and great fpirit, who thought any lofs 
that Grecians might fuftain from Grecians, preferable to 
an abje£t attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had 
indeed a great deal of gold, but nothing elfe to boaft of. 
Neceflity, however, forced him into Lydia; where lie went 
directly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the porters tell 
him that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, defired to 
fpeak with him. " Stranger," faid one of the fellows, 
" Cyrus is not at leifure ; he is drinking." " 'Tis very 
44 well, faid Callicratidas, with great Simplicity, " I will 
41 wait here till he has done." But when he found that 
fthefe people considered him as a ruftic, and only laughed 
at him, he went away. He came a fecond time and could 
not gain admittance. And now he could bear it no longer, 
but returned to J&phefus, venting execrations again ft thou* 
who fir ft cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be 
iniblent on account of their wealth. At the lame time he 
protefted, .that as foon as he was got back to Sparta, he 
would ufe his utmoft endeavors to reconcile the Grecians 
among themfehres, and : to make (hem formidable to the* 
barbarians, inftead of their poorly petitioning thiofe people 
for affiftanee againft each other. JBut this Callicratidas,. 
who had fentiments fo worthy of a Spartan, and who, in 
point of juftice., magnanimity, and valor, was equal to the 
beft of the Greeks, iell foon after in a ieafight at Argi- 
nufee, where he J oft the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the con- 
federates fentan embafly to Sparta, to defire that the com- 
mand of the navy might be reftored to Lyfander, promising 
to fupport the cauie with much greater vigor, if he had 
the direction of it. Cyrus, too, made the fame requifition. 
But as the law forbade the fame perfon to be chofen admiral 
twice, and yet the Lacedaemonians were willing to oblige 
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their allies, they vefted a nominal command in one Aracus, 
while Lyfander, who was called only lieutenant, had the 
power. His arrival was very agreeable to thofe who had, 
or wanted to have, the chief authority in the Afiatic cities; 
for he had long given thena hopes, that the democracy 
would be aboliihed, and the government devolve entirely 
upon them. 

As for thofe who loved an open and generous proceed- 
ing, when they compared Lyfander and Callicratidas, the 
former appeared only a man of craft and fubtlety, who di- 
rected his operations by a fet of artful expedients, and 
meafured the value of juftice by the advantage it brought; 
who, in fhort, thought intereft a thing of fuperior excel- 
lence, and that nature had made no difference between 
truth and falfehood, but either was recommended by its 
ufe. When lie was told, it did not become the defendants of 
Hercules to adopt fuch artful expedients, he turned it off 
with a jeft, and faid, " Where the lion's flcin falls fhort, 
it mud be " eked out with the Fox's." 

There was a remarkable inftance of this fubtlety, in his 
behavior at Miletus. His friends and others with whom 
he had connexions there, who had promifed to abolifh the 
popular government, and to drive out all that favored it, 
had changed their minds and reconciled themfelves to their 
adverfaries. In public he pretended to rejoice at the event, 
and to cement the union ; but in private he loaded them 
With reproaches, and excited them to attack the commons. 
However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in hafte, and running up to the leaders of the fe- 
dition, gave them a fevere reprimand, and threatened :to 
punifli them in an exemplary manner. At the fame time, 
he deli red the people to be perfectly eafy, and to fear no 
farther difturbance while he was there. In all which he 
s&ed only like an artful diflfembler, to hinder the heads 
of the plebian party frdm quitting the city, and to make 
fure oLtheir being put to the fword there. Accordingly 
there was not a man that trufted to his honor, who did 
not lofe his life. 

There is a faying too, of Lyfander's, recorded by An- 
droclides, which fhows the little regard he had for oaths, 
" Children," he faid, " were to be cheated with cockalls, 
" and men with oaths." In this he followed the example 
of Polycrates of Samos ; though it ill became a general of 
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afi army to imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Lace- 
daemonian to hold the gods in a more contemptible light 
than even his enemies. For he who overreaches by a 
falfe oath, declares that he fears his enemy, but defpifes 
his God. 

Cyrus, having fent for Lyfander to Sardis, prefented 
him with great fums, and promifed more. Nay, to (how 
how high he was in his favor, he went fo far as to affure 
him, that if his father would give him nothing, he would 
fupply him out of his own fortune ; and if every thing elfe 
failed, he would melt down the very throne otuwhieh he 
fat -when he adminiftered juftice, and which was all of 
mafly gold and filver. And when he went to attend his 
father in Media, he afligned him the tribute of the towns, 
and put the care of his whole province in his hands. At 
parting he embraced, and entreated him not to engage 
the Athenians at fea before his return, becaufe he intend- 
ed to bring with him a great fleet out of Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lyfander did not 
choofe to fight the enemy, who were not inferior to him in 
force, nor yet to lie idle with fuch a number of (hips, and 
therefore he cruifed about and reduced fome iflands. ^Egi . 
na and Salamis he pillaged ; and from thence failed to Attica 
where he waited on Agis, who was comedown from DecUia 
to the coaft, to mow his land forces what a powerful navy 
there was, which gave them the command of the feas in a 
manner they could not have expected. Lyfander, however, 
feeing the Athenians in chafe of him, fleered another way 
back through the iflands to Afia. As he found the Helle- 
spont unguarded, he attacked Lampfacus by fea, while 
Thorax made an aflault upon it by land ; in confequence 
of which the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which con- 
fided of an hundred and twenty (hips, had advanced to 
Eleus, a city in the Cherfonefus. There getting intelligence 
that Lampfacus was loft, they failed immediately to Seftos ; 
where they took in provifions, and then proceeded to Mgos- 
Potamos. They were now juft oppoute the enemy, who 
(till lay at anchor near Lampfacus. The Athenians were 
under the command of feveral officers, among whoiri Ptii- 
Jocles was one ; the fame who had perfuaded the people to 
make a decree that the pruoners of war -mould have their. 

3 i * 
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rightthumbs cut off, that they might be di fab led from 
handling a pike, but ftill be ferviceable at the oar. 

For the prefent they all went to reft, in hopes of coming 
to an action next day. But Lyfander had another defign. 
He commanded the teamen and pilots to go on board, as if 
he intended to fight at break of day. Thefe were to wait 
in filence for orders, the land forces were to form on the 
more, and watch the fignal. At funrife the Athenians 
drew up in a line direcYly before the Lacedaemonians, and 
gave the challenge. Lyfander, though he had manned 
his ihips over night, and Hood facing the enemy, did not ac- 
cept of it. On the contrary, he fent orders by his pinnaces 
to thofe (hips that were in the van not to ftir, but to keep 
the line without making the leaft motion. In the evening, 
when the Athenians retired, he would not fufter one man 
to land, till two or three galleys which he had fent to look 
out, returned with an account that the enemy were dif- 
embarked. Next morning they ranged themfelves in the 
fame manner, and the like was praftifed a day or two 
longer. This made the Athenians very confident ; they 
confidered the adverfaries as a daftardly fet of men, who 
durft not quit their ftation. 

Meanwhile, Alcibiades, who lived in a caftle of his own 
in the Cherfonefus, rode to the Athenian camp, and reprc- 
fented to the generals two material errors they had com- 
mitted. The firft was, that they had ftationed their (hips 
near a dangerous and naked fhore ; the other, that they 
were fo far from Scftos, from whence they were forced to 
fetch all their provifions. He told them, it was their bufi- 
nefs to iail to the port of Seftos without lofs of time ; where 
they would be at a greater diftance from the enemy, who 
were watching their opportunity with an army command- 
ed by one man, and fo well difciplined, that they would 
execute his orders upon the leaft fignal. Thefe were the 
letfbns he gave them, but they did not regard hira. Nay, 
Tydeus faid with an air of contempt, " You are riot gen- 
" eral now, but we." Alcibiades even fufpected fome 
treachery, and therefore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when tha Athenians had offered battle, 
they'returned, as ufual, in a carelefsand difdainful manner. 
Upon this* Lyfander detached fome galleys to obfervethemj 
and prdered the officers, as foon as they faw the Athenians 
Janded, to fell bacons fgft as podible - } and when they were 
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come half way, !o lift up a brazen fliicld at the head of 
each /hip, as a Ggnal for him to advance. He then failed 
through all the line, and gave inftruclions to the captains 
and pilots to have ail their men in good order, as well 
mariners as foldiers j and, when the fignal was given, to 
pufli forward with the utnioft vigor again ft the enemy. 
As foon t therefore, as the fignal appeared, the trumpet 
founded in the admiral galley, the fhips began tomoveon, 
and the land forces hatlened along the fhoretofelze the pro- 
montory. The (pace between the two continents, in that 
place, is fif#"en furlongs, which was fooneverfiiot by the 
diligence and fpirit of the rowers, Conon, the Athenian 
general, was the fir ft that defer ied them from land, and 
haftened to get his men on board. Senfible of the impend- 
ing danger, feme he commanded, feme he entreated, and 
others he forced into the fhips. But all his endeavors 
were in vain. His men not in the leaf t expecting a furprife^ 
were difperfed up and down, fonic in the market place, 
ibroein the fields ; fome were afleep in their tents, and fame 
preparing their dinner. All this was owing to the inex- 
perience of their commanders, winch had made them 
quite regardlefsof what might happen. The fhoutsarcdthc 
noiXc of the enemy ruthingon to the attack were now heard, 
when Conon fled wit height fhips, and e leaped to Kvagoras 
kiiii£ of Cyprus. The Peloponnelians fell upon the reft + 
took thofe' that were empty, anddifabled the others/as jhe 
Athenians were embarking. Their foldiers coming tin- 
armed and in a draggling manner to defend the (hips, pe- 
. rifted in the attempt, and thofe that fled were (lain by that 
.part of the enemy which had landed. Lyfarider took 
three thoufand prifoners and feized the whole fleet, ex- 
cept the facred galley called Peralus, and thofe that ef- 
caped with Conon. When he had fattened the captive 
galleys to his own; and plundered the camp, he returned 
to JLampfacus, accompanied with the flutes and fongs of 
triomph, This great action cofihimbut little blood ; 
in one hour 'he put an end" to a long Snd tedious war,* 
which had been diverfified beyond all others by an incred- 
ible variety of events. This, cruel war, which had oc- 
■ cafioned (o many battles, appeared in fpch different forms, 
produced fuch viciifitttdes of fortune, and deftroyed more 
generals than all the wars of Greece put together, was 
*--■-*'• *.....->.. ... ^ 

•Tfofc wtrUftcd twci»iyfcifett.yc»fu ;■ 
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terminated by the conduit and capacity of one man; 
Some therefore efteemed itthe-effeciof a divine interpofi- 
tion. There were thole who faid, that the ftars of 
Caftor and Pollux appeared on each fide the helm of In- 
lander's (hip, when he firft fct out again ft the Athenians. 
Others thought that a ftone which, according to the com* 
mon opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this over- 
throw. It fell at JEgos Potamos, and was of a prodi- 
gious fize. The people of the Cherfonefus hold it in 
great veneration, and Ihow it to this day.* It is laid 
that Anaxagoras had foretold, that one otthofe bodies 
which are fixed in the vault of heaven, would one day be 
foofened by fome (hock or convulfion of the whale ma- 
chine, and fall to the earth. For he taught that the ftars 
are not now in the places where they were originally form- 
ed ; that being of a ftony fubftance and heavy, tne light 
they give is caufed only by the reflection and refraction 
of the other; and that they are carried along, and kept 
in their orbits, by the rapid motion of the heavens, which 
from the beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies were 
feparated from the reft, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds, that falling ftars are not emanations or detached 
parts of the elementary fire, that go out the moment 1 they 
are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air burfting out from 
fome compreflion, and taking fire in the ur>per region ; 
but that they are really heavenly bodies, which, from fome 
relaxation of the rapidity of their motion, or by fome ir- 
regular concuflion, are loofened and* fall, not fo much up- 
on the habitable part of the globe, as into the ocean, 
which is the reafon that their fubftance is feklom feen. 

Damachus, f however, in his treatife concerning religion, 
confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, thatfer 
feventyfive days together, before that ftone fell, there- was 
7een in the heavens a large body of fire, like an inflamed 
cloud, not Axed to one place but carried this way; and thai 

* This vi&ory was gained* the fourth year of the ninetythiWr- O- 
lympiad, four hundtcd and three years before the birth of Chtift. 
And it is pretended that- Anaxagoras had delivered hi* prediction 
nxiytwo years before the battle. Ptin. 1. xi.e, 58. 

t Not Damacbus, -but Dsamaehas of- Platan, a very fabulous 
writer, and ignorant of the mathematics ; in which as well aa hif- 
lory, he pretended to great knowledge. &r«J. lib/i. * 
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with a broken and irregular motion; and that by its vio- 
lent agitation, feveral fiery fragments were forced from it, 
which were impelled in various directions, and darted with 
the celerity and brightnefs of fo many falling ftars. After 
this body was fallen in the Cherfonefus, and the inhabi- 
tants, recovered from their terror, aflembled to fee it, they 
could find no inflammable matter, or the lead fign of fire, 
but a real ftone, which though large, was nothing to the 
fizc of that fiery globe they had feen in the iky, but ap- 
peared only as a bit crumbled from it. It is .plain, that 
Damachus muft have very indulgent readers, if this ac- 
count of his gains credit. If it is a true one, it.abfolutely 
refutes thofe who fay, that this (lone was nothing but a 
rock rent by a tempeft from the top of a mountain, which, 
after being borne for fome time in the air by a whirl- 
wind, fettled in the fir ft place where the violence of. that 
abated. Perhaps at laft, this phenomenon which contin- 
ued fo many days, was a leal globe of fire, and when that 
globe came to difperfe and draw towards extinction, it 
might caufe fuch a change in the air, and produce fuch a 
violent whirlwind, as tore the (lone from its native bed, 
and dallied it on the plain. But thefe are difcuilions that 
belong to writings of another nature. 

When the three thoufand Athenian prifoners were con- 
demned by the council to die, Lyfander called Philocles, 
one of the generals, and afked him what puniftiment l>e 
thought hedeferved, who had given his citizens fuch cruel 
advice with refpeft to the Greeks ? Philocles, undiftuayed 
by his misfortunes, madeanfwer, " Do not ftartaqucftion, 
" where there is no judge to decide it ; but new you art: a 
" conqueror, proceed, as you would have been proceeded 
" with, had you been conquered." After this he bathed, 
and drefled bimfelf in a rich robe, and then led his coun- 
trymen to execution, being the firft, according to Theo- 
ph raft as, who offered his neck to the axe. 

Lyfander next vifited the maritime towns, and ordered 
all tne Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair 
to Athens. His defign was, that the crowds he drove into 
the city, might foon occafion a famine, and fo prevent the. 
trouble of along fiege, which muft have been the cafe, if 
provifions had been plentiful. Wherever he came, he 
aboliihed the democratic, and other forms of government, 
and fet up a Lacedemonian governor, called Harmvjla* 
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aitifted by ten archons, who were to be drawn from the! 4b' 
defies he eftablifhed. Thefe changes he made as he (ailed 
about at his leifure, not only in the enemy's cities, but in 
thofe of his allies, and by this means in a manner eugrofled 
to himfelf the principality of all Greece. For in appoint- 
ing governors he had no regard to family or opulence, but 
chofe them from among his own friends, or out of the 
brotherhoods he had ere&ed, and inverted them with full ■ 
powerof life and death. He even aflifted in perfon at ex. 
editions, and drove out all that oppofed his friends and 
favorites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very indifferent 
fpecinten of the Lacedaemonian government. Therefore, 
Theopompus,* the comic writer, was under a great nuf- j 
take, when he compared the Lacedaemonians to vintners, i 
who at firft gave ^Greece a delightful draught of liberty, j 
but afterwards dafhed the wine with vinegar. The 
draught from the beginning was disagreeable and bitter $ 
fvr Lyfander not onry took the adminiftration out of die 
hands of the people, but composed his oligarchies of ate 
boldeft and mod factious of the citizens. 

"When he had aifpatched this buunefe, which did «0t | 
take up any long time, he lent meflfengers to Lacedaunon, 
with an account that he was returning with two hundred 
fhips. He went, however, te Attica, where he joined the 
kings Agis and Panfarrias, in expectation of the immediate 
furrender of Athens. But finding that the Athenians 
made a vigorous defence, he crofted over -again to Ana. 
There he made the fame alteration in the governtnent.of 
cities, and fet up his decemvirate, after having fecrificed 
in each city, a number of people, and forced others to j 
quit their country. As for the Saititans,t : he enpettad 
them all, and delivered their towns to the perfons whom 
they had banifhed. And when he had taken Seftoa out 
of the hands of the Athenians, he drove out the Seftian 
too, and divided both the city and territory among his pi- 
lots and boatfwains. This was the firft ftep of his which 
the Lacedaemonians di {approved j they annulled what he 

* MuTrtus fhows from a peffage in Theodorus Metochitei, taat 
we (hould read here Tketpmfus the fiijtorian, inftcad of Thipm 
pus tit* comic writer, 

t Thefe things di4 mot happen in the order they are hen. n> 
iated. Samos was not taken till a coqfiderable time after the loaf 
wails of Athens were dcraolifhed. Xcnoph. HelUn. ii. 



had done, and reftored the Sefiiaas to their country. But 
in other refpecls the Grecian* we*e well iatisfied with In- 
lander's conduct . They faw with pleafure the iEgineue 
recovering their city, of which they had long been difpof. 
idled, and the Mebans And ^iotwsaas reeftabbfhed by 
him, whole the Athenians were driven *ut, and gave up 
dmr clangs. 

By this tine, he was informed that Athena was greatly 
diftretfedwith famine; upon which he failed to the Piraeus, 
and obliged the city to furreader at discretion. The La- 
Cjedasmonians fay, that Lyfander wrote an account of it to 
the tfbvrl in thefe words : " Athens is taken j". to which 
they returned this anfwer, " If it is taken, that is fuffi- 
cient." But this was only an invention to make the matter 
look more pUufible. The real .decree of the tfkuri ran 
thus : " The Lacedaemonians have come to theie refolu.. 
"4rhi* i You mall pull down the Pincus and the long 
€ ? walls ; otlit all the cities you are peflefied of, and keep 
" within the bounds of Attica. On thefe, conditions you 
w mall have peace, provided you pay what is reasonable, 
" and reftore the exilest. As for the number of fliips you 
** are to keep, you mud comply with the orders we (hall 
u «dyeyou," 



Athenians fubmitted to this decree, .upon the advice 
of Theramenes the fon of Anconf . On this occafion, we 
ire told, Cfeomenes, one of the young orators, thus ad- 
irefied him : w Dare you go contrary to the fentiments 
■* of Themiftocles, by delivering up thofe walls to the La- 
" cedaemonians, which he built in defiance of them ? 
rheramenes anftvered, <( Young man, I do not in the 
" leaft counteract the intention of Themiftocles ; foi>he 
u built the walls for the prefervation of the citizens, and 
H we for the fame purpoie demolifh them. If walls only 
" could make a city happy and fecure, Sparta, which has 
H none, would be the unhappieft in the world." 

After Lyiarider had taken from the Athenians all their 
mips, except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered 
up ta hhn, he -entered their city on the iixteenth or the 

* The Leceaaaaefiitni knew that if the Athenian exiles were 
tfftofled, they would be friends and p&rtrzans of theirs.; and ft 
key were not reftored, they Ibould; have a pretext for diftwflin^ 
JttAalwoianswtmtbeytfkeifed. * 

t <*/***. 
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month Munychion (April ;) the very day they had ovor^ 
thrown the barbarians in the naval fight at Salamis. He 
prefently fet himfelf to change their form of government j 
and finding that the people refented his propofal, lie told 
them, " That they had violated the terms of their capit- 
•• ulation ; for their walls were ftill^ (landing, after the 
" time fixed for the demolifliing of them was paft ; and 
*' that, fi nee they had broken the firft articles, they muft 
u expect new ones from the council." Some fay, he re- 
ally did propofc in the council of the allies, to reduce the 
Athenians to flavery ; and that Erianthus, a Theban offi- 
cer, gave it as his opinion, that the city (hould be levelled 
with the ground, and that the fpot on which it flood, 
turned to parturage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers met at 
an entertainment, a mufician of Phocis happened to begin 
a chorus in the cleclra of Euripides, the firft. lines of which 
are thefe 

'Unhappy daughter of the great Atride?, 
Thy ft raw crown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this inci- 
dent, and could not help reflecting how barbarous a thing 
it would be to raze that neble city, which had produced 
fo many great and illuftrious men. Lyfander, however, 
finding the Athenians entirely in his power, collected the 
inuiicians in the city, and having joined to them the band 
belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls, and burned 
the fhips to the found of their instruments ; while the 
confederates, crowned with flowers, danced, and hailed 
the day as the firft of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of their 
government, appointing thirty archons in the city, and 
ten in the Piraeus, and placing a garrifon in the citadel, 
the command of which he gave to a Spartan, named Calli- 
bius. This Callibius, on forae occafion or other, lifted up . 
his ifofF to ftrike Autolycus, a wreftler whom Xenophon 
has mentioned in his Sympofiacs ; upon which, Autolycus 
feized him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. 
Lyfander, inftead of refenting thisv toW Callibius, by way 
■of reprimand, ■«« He knew not they were freemen, whom hi 
" had to govern." The thirty tyrants, however, in conv 
plaifance to Callibius, foon after put Autolycus to death. 
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Lyfander*, when he had fettled thefe affairs, failed to 
Thracef • A » for the money that remained in his coffers, 
rhe crowns and other prefents, which were many and very 
confSderable, as may well be imagined, fince his power 
was fo extenfive, and he was in a manner mailer of all 
Greece, he fent them to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, who 
had the chief command in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, 
opened the bags at the bottom, and took a confiderable 
fum out of each, and then fewed them up again ; but he 
was not aware that in every bag there was a note which 
gave account of the fum it contained. As foon as he ar- 
rived at Sparta; he hid the money he had taken out, under 
the tiles of his houfe, and then delivered the bags to the 
epboriy with the feals entire. They opened them, and 
counted the money, but found that the mm differed from 
the bills. At this they were not a little embarraffed, till 
a fervant of Gylippus told them enigmatically, " a great 
44 number of owls roofted in the Ceiamicus$." Mpft of 
the coin then bore the impreflion of an owl, in refpeft to 
the Athenians* 

Gylippus, having fullied his former great and glorious 
actions by fo bafe and unworthy a deed, quitted Eacedae- 
mon. On this occaflon in particular, the wifeft among 
the Spartans obferved the influence of money, which would 
corrupt not only the meaneft, but the moft refpe&able ci- 
tizens, and therefore were very warm in their reflections 
upon Lyfander for introducing it. They infifted too, that 
the epbori mould fend out all the filver and gold, as 
evils deftruclive in the proportion they were alluring. 

In pursuance of this, a council was called, and a decree 
propofed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, or ac- 
cording to Ephorus, by Plogidas, " That no coin, whether 
" of gold or filver, fhould be admitted into Sparta, but 
" that they fhould ufe the money that had long obtained." 
This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while \{ was 

* Xenophon lays, he went now again ft Satnos. 

t Plutarch fhould have mentioned in this place the conqueft of 
the iflc of Thafos, and in what a cruel manner Lyfander, contrary 
Co his folemn promife, maflacred fuch of the inhabitants as had 
been in the intereft of Athens. This is related by Polyacnus. But 
as Plutarch tells us afterwards that he behaved in this manner to. the 
Milenans, perhaps the ftory is the fame, and there may be a mif~ 
take only in the names. 

X Ceramic us was the name of a place, in ACfiens. It likewise 
fignifies the tiling of a houfe. 

Vol. III. K 
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red hot, to make it brittle and unmallcable, fo that it 
might not be applied to any other life. Befides, it was 
heavy, and difficult ef carriage, and a great quantity of it 
was but of little value. Perhaps, all the ancient money 
was of this kind, and confifted either of pieces of iron or 
brafs, which from their form were called obelifci ; whence 
we have ftill a quantity of fmall money, called obtli % fix of 
which make a drachma or handful, that being as much 
as the hand can contain. 

The motion for fending out the money was oppofed by 
JLyfander's party, and they procured a decree, that it 
lhould be confidered as the public treafure, and that it 
thould be a capital crime to convert any of it to private 
ufes. As if Lycurgus had been afraid of the money, aod 
not of the avarice it produces. And avarice was not fo 
much prevented by forbidding the ufe of money in the oc- 
cations of private perfons, as it was encouraged by allow- 
ing it in the public 3 for that added dignity to its ufe, and 
excited ftrong deiires for its acquiiition. Indeed, it was 
not to be imagined, that while it was valued in public, il 
would be defpifed in private, or that what they found fo 
advantageous to the Kate, ihould be looked upon of no 
concern to themfelves. On the contrary, it is plain, that 
cuftoms depending upon national iniritutions, much foonei 
affeci the lives and manners of individuals, than the errors 
and vices of individuals corrupt a whole nation. For) 
when the whole is diftempered, the parts muft be affected 
too ; but when the diforder fubfifts only in fome private 
parts, it may be corrected and remedied by thofe that have 
not yet received the infection. So that thefe magift rates, 
while they fet guards, I mean law and fear of punifhment, 
at the doors of the citizens, to hinder the entrance of mo- 
ney, did not keep their minds untainted with the love of 
it ; they rather infpired that love, by exhibiting wealth 
as a great and admirable thing. But we have cenfured 
this conduct of theirs in another place. 

Lyfander, out of the fpoils he had taken, erecled at 
Delphi his own flatue, and thofe of his officers in brafs ; 
he alfo dedicated in gold the liars of Caitor and Pollux, 
which difappeared* before the battle of Leuttra. The 

* They were flolen. Plutarch mentions it as an omen of Ae 
dreadful lois the bparian* were to fuller in that battle. 
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galley made of gold and ivory*, which Cyrus fent in con- 
gratulation of his victory, and which was two cubits long, 
was placed'in the treafury of Brafidas and the Acanthians. 
Alexandrides of Delphi writesf, that Lyfander depofitcd 
there a talent of filver, fiftytwo min*, and eleven fiaters ; 
but this is not agreeable to the accounts of his poverty wc 
have from all hiftorians. 

Though Lyfander had now attained to greater power 
than any Grecian before him, yet the pride and loftinefs 
of his heart exceeded it. For he was the' firft of the Gre- 
cians, according to Duris, to whom altars were erected by 
feveral cities, and iacrifices offered as to a god J. To 
Lyfander two hymns were firft fung, one of which began 
thus 

To the fam'd leader of the Grecian bands, 
From Sparta's ample plains ! fing Io paean ! 

Nay, the Saratans decreed, that the feafts which they had 
ufed to celebrate in honor of Juno, mould be called the 
feaft of Lvfander. He always kept the Spartan poet 
Choerilus 10 his retinue ||, that he might be ready to add 
lyftre to his actions by the power of verfe. And when 
Antilochus had written fome ftanzas in his pra'tfe, he was 
f» delighted that he gave him his hatful of filver. Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Nice rams of Heraclea, compofed 
each a panegyric that bore his name, and confuted in form 
1 for the prise. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 

• So AriftobuliH, the Jewifh prince, prefented Pompey with a 
golden vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That 
vineyard was confecrated in the temple of Jupiier Olympius, as 
this galley was at Delphi. 

+ This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandridcs, wrote an account 
of the offerings ftolen from the temple at Delphi. 

I What incenie the meannel's of human nature can offer to one 
ef their own fpecies ! nay, to one who having no regard to honor 
or virtue, fcarce deferved the name of a man ! The Samianswor- 
Gupped him, as the Indians do the devil, that he might do them no 
more hurt ; that after one dreadful factifice to his cruelty, he might 
leek no more. 

H There were three poets of this name, but their works are all 
loft. The firft, who was of Samo*, i'ung the victory of the Athe- 
nians over Xerxes. He fiourifhcd about the fevcnlyfifth Olym- 
piad. The frcotid was thi.> Choerilus of Sparta, v/ho fiourifhcd 
ty about feventv years after the ttrlt. The third was he who at- 
• tended Alexander die Great, above feventy years after the time of 
i lyfandcr's Chacrilufe. 
L 
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which Antimachus* was fo much offended, that he fup- 
preffed his poem. Plato, who was then very young, and 
a great admirer of Antimachus's poetry, addrefled him 
while under this chagrin, and told him by way of confo. 
iation, "That the ignorant are fufferersby their ignorance, 
•• as the blind are by their want of fight." Ariftonous, 
the lyrift, who had fix times won the prize at the Pythian 
James, to pay his court to Lyfander, promifed him, that 
if he was once more victorious, he would declare himfelf 
Lvfander's retainer, or even his (lave. 

Lyfander's ambition was a burden only to the great, and 
to pcrfons of equal rank with himfelf. But that arro- 
gance and violence which grew into his temper along with 
his ambition, from the flatteries with which he was be- 
fieged, had a more extenfive influence. He fet no mod- 
erate bounds either to his favor or refentment. Gov- 
ernments unlimited and unexamined, were the rewards of 
any friendfhip or hofpitality he had experienced, and the 
fole punifhment that could appeafe his anger, was the 
death of his enemy ; nor was there any way to efcape. 

There was an inftance of this at Miletus. He was afraid 
that the leaders of the plebian party there would fecure 
themfclves by flight ; therefore, to draw them from their 
retreats, he took an oath, not to do any of them the leaft 
injury. They trufted him, and made their appearance ; 
but he immediately delivered them to the oppofite party, 
and they were put to death, to the number of eight hun- 
dred. Infinite were the cruelties he exercifed in every 
city, again ft thofe who were fufpe&ed of any inclination 
to popular government. For he not only confulted his 
own paflions, and gratified his own revenge, but cooperate 
ed, in this refpeCt, with the refentments and avarice of all 
his friends. Hence it was, that the faying of Eteocles 
the Lacedaemonian was reckoned a good one, " That 
" Greece could not bear two Lyfanders." Theophraflus, 
indeed, tells us, that Archiftratusf had faid the fame 
thing of Alcibiades. But infolence, luxury, and vanity, 
were the mod difagreeable part of his character ; where* 

* According to others, he was of Clares. He was reckoned 
next to Homer in heroic poetry. But forae thought him too 
pompous and verbofe. 

+ It fhould be read Arcbeftratus. 
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as Lyfender's power was attended with a cruelty and fa- 
vagenefe of manners that rendered it unfupportable. 

There were many complaints againft him, which the 
Lacedaemonians paid no regard* to . However, w hen Phar- 
nabafcus fent ambafladors to Sparta*, to reprefent the inju- 
ry he had* received frortThc depredations committed in his 
province, the tphtri wele incenfed, and put Thorax, one 
of hiar friends arid colleagues to dea$h, having found filver 
in his poffeflion, cdntrary to the -late Taw. They likewife 
ordered Lyfahder home by xheir fcyta le, the nature and ufe 
of which was this : Whenever the m ag i ft rates fent- out an 
admiral or a generaf, they prepared two round? pieces of 
wood with fo much exacTheft, that" they were perfectly equal 
botfi in length and thicknefs. One of thefe they kept 
therafelves, the other was delivered to rhe officer then em- 
ployed. Thefe pieces of wood were called/gr/*/f. When 
they had any fecret and important orders to convey to him, 
they took a' long narrow fcrott of parchment,, and rolled 
ir aiout their own ftaff, one fold cloie to another, and then 
itf rote their buftrieto on it. This done they took off the 
firoll, and fent it to the general. As foon as he received 
ir, be' applied it to hisftaff, which being juff like that of the 
irtagffi$tes, all the folds fell in with one another, exactly 
as'fney did at the* writing^ and though, before, the cha- 
racters were fo broken and disjointed, that nothing could 
be xtiarfe of them, they now became plain and legible. 
The parchment as well as the ftafF, is (xdle&fcjtale, as the 
thing meafured bears the name of the meatare. 

Lyiandfef, who was then in the Hellefpont, was much 
alarmed at the fcytcde. Pharnabazus being the perfbn whofe 
impeachment he mo(t dreaded, he haftened to an interview 
with him, in hopes of being able to compofefheir differ- 
ences. When they mer, he defired him to fend another 
account to the magistrates, fighifying that he neither had 
nor made any complaint. He was; not aware (as the 
proverb has it) that " He was playing the Cretan with a 
•* Cretan.** Pharnabazus promifed to- comply with his re- 
queft, and wrote a letter in his prefence agreeable to his di- 
rections, but liad contrived to have another by him'to'a 
quite contrary effect. When* the letter was to be feated, he 
palmed that upon him which he had written privately, and 
which exactly refembled it. Lyfandef upon hi» arrival at 
Lacedaemon, went, accord fttg to cuTrom, to the fenacte 

3 k a 
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houfe, and delivered Pharnabazus's letter to the magis- 
trates ; alluring himfelf that the heavieft charge was re- 
moved. For he knew that the Lacedaemonians paid a 
particular attention to Pharnabazus, becaufe, of all the 
king's lieutenants, he had done them the greateft fervices 
in the war. When the epbori had read the letter, they 
fhowed it to Lyfander. He now found to his coft that 
" others have art befides UlyfTes," and in great confufion 
left the fenate houfe. 

A few days after, he applied to the magi (1 rates, and told 
them he was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
nion, and offer the Sacrifices he had vowed before his 
battles. Some fay, that when he was befieging the city of 
the Aphytaeans in Thrace, Ammon actually appeared to 
him in a dream, and ordered him to raife the fiege ; that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphytaeans 
Sacrifice to Ammon j and for the fame reafon now flatten- 
ed to pay his devotions to that deity in Libya. But it was 
generally believed, that he only ufed the deity as a pre- 
text, and that the true reafon of his retiring was his fear 
of the ephori f and his averfion to fubjection. He chofe 
rather to wander in foreign countries, than to be coo* 
troled at home. His haughty fpirit was like that of an 
horfe, which has long ranged the paftures at liberty, and 
returns with reluctance to the flail, and to his former 
burden. As for the reafon which Ephorus afCgns for 
this voyage, I fhall mention it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the ephorl to de- 
part, and took his voyage. While he was upon it, the kings 
confidercd that it was by means of the afTociations he had 
formed, that he held the cities in fubje&ion, and was in 
effect mafter of all Greece. They refolved, therefore, to 
drive out his friends, and reeftablifh the popular govern- 
ments. This occafioned new commotions. Firft of all, 
the Athenians, from the caftle of Phyle*, attacked the 
thirty tyrants, and defeated them. Immediately upon this, 
Lyfander returned, and perfuaded the Lacedaemonians to 
fupport the oligarchies, and to chaftife the people ; in 
confequence of which, they remitted an hundred talents 
to the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the war, and ap- 

• A caftle above Athens, ftroagly Situated. Xenophon often. 
s*etition* it in the fecond book of his Grecian Hiflory. 
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pointed Lyfander himfelf their general. But the envy 
with which the kings were actuated, and their fear that he 
would take Athens a fecond time, led them to determine, 
tint one of them (hould attend the expedition. Accord- 
ingly Paufanias marched into Attica, in appearance to 
%port the thirty tyrants againft the people* out in reality 
to put an end to the war, left Lyiander, by his intereft in 
Athens, (hould become matter of it again. This he eafily 
effected* By reconciling the Athenians among tbemfelves, 
and competing the tumults, he dint the wings of Lyfand- 
er*s ambition. Yet, as the Athenians revolted foon after, 
ftttfanias was blamed for taking the curb of the oligarchy 
out of the mouth of the people, and letting them grow 
bold and infotent again. On the contrary, it added to the 
reputation of Lyfander ; he was now considered as a man 
who took not his meafures, either through favor or often- 
tatios, but in all his operations, how fevere foever, kept 
a ftrict and fteady eye upon the intereft* of Sparta. 

Lyfander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expreflions as 
well as actions, which confounded his adver fanes. When 
the Argives had a difpute with him about their bounda- 
ries, and thought their plea better than that of the Lace, 
dsemonians, he fhowed them his fword, and faid, " He 
u that is mailer of this, can beft plead about boundaries.*' 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great free- 
dom in a certain converfation, he faid, " My friend, thofe 
" words of thine mould not come but from ftrong walls 
"and bulwarks." 

• When the Boeotians hefitated upon fome propofitions 
he made them, he afked them, " Whether he mould trail, 
" or puih his pikes amongft them." 

TbeCoriBthians having deferted the league, he advanc- 
ed up to their walls, but the Lacedaemonians, he found, 
were very loth to begin the aflault. A hare juft then hap- 
pening to ftart out of the trenches, he took occafion to fay, 
•• Are you not aihamed to dread thofe enemies, who are 
" fo idle that the very hares fit in quiet under their walls ? " 

When king Agis paid the laft tribute to nature, he left 
Mm* him a brother named Agefilaus, and a reputed fon 
named Leotychidas. Lyfander, who had regarded Agcfi- 
laos, with an extraordinary affection, perfuaded him to lay 
claim to the crown, as a genuine defendant of Hercules ; 
whereas Leotychidas was fufpected to be the fon of AlcU 
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biades, and the fruit of a private commerce which he had 
withTimaea, the wife of Agis, during his exile in Sparta. 
Agis, rhey teil us, from his computation of the time, con- 
cluded that the child war not his, and therefore took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly difavowcd hka 
through the wnolecourie of his life. However, when he 
fell fick, and was- carried to Heraea *, he was prevailed 
upon by the entreaties of the youth himfelf, and of his 
friends, before he died, to declare before many witneffes 
that Leotychidas was his lawful fbn. At the fame time, 
he defired all perfons prefent to tefrify thefe his laft words 
to the Lacedaemonians, and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their tcftimony in favor of 
Leotychidas. As for Agefilaus, be was- a man of uncom- 
mon merit, and fup ported befides by the intereft of Ly- 
fander, but his affairs were near being ruined by Dio- 
p hi tear, a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied this 
prophecy to his lamenefs : 

Beware, proud Sparta, left a maimed empire + 
Thy boafted ftrength impair ; for other woes 
Than thou behold' ft await thee— borne away 
By the ftrong tide of war.—. 

Many believed this interpretation, and were turning to 
Leotychidas. But Lyfander obierved, that DiopfcitWhad 
miftaken the fenfe of the oracle ; for that the Deity did not 
^ive himfelf any concern about their being governed by a 
lame king, but meaat that their government would be 
1 (Die, if fpurious perfons fhould wear the crown anmwglt 
the race of Hercules. Thus, partly by his addrefc, and 
partly by his rnterefl 1 , he prevailed upon them to give the 
preference to Agefilaus, and he was declared king. 

Lyfander immediately preued him to carry the war into 
Afia, encouraging him with the hope of deftroying the 
Perfian monarchy, aod hecoming himfelf the greateft of 

* Xenopho-n (.1. it.) tells us that Agis fell lick at Herea, a chV of 
Arcadia, on his way from Delphi, and that he was carrie* H 
Sparta, and died there. 

+ The oracle omiidercd the two king* of Sparta, as its two.icgt, 
theiupports of ils freedom ; which in faft they weie, by beiogj 
t:\wck upon c. ch other. The, Lacedaemonians were, therefore, t4* 
montmedf to beware of a tdffie govern nitvt , of havirig their rrpubtic 
converted into a monarchy ; which, indeed, proved their ruio at 
idft. Vide JujlinX. vi. 
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mankind. He likewife Sent inttru&ions to his friends in 
Afia, to petition the Lacedaemonians, to give Agefilaus 
the conduct of the war againft the barbarians. Tbey 
complied with his order, and fen t ambafladors to Lacedae- 
raon for that purpofe. Indeed; this command which Ly- 
fander procured Agefilaus, feems to have been an honor 
equal to the crown itSelf. But ambitious fpirits, though 
in other refpe&s not unfit for affairs of ftate, are hinder- ' 
ed from many great actions, by the envy they bear their 
fellow candidates for fame. For thus they make thofe ' 
their adversaries who would otherwife have been their af- 
Surants in the courfe of glory. 

Agefilaus took Lyfander with him, made him one of 
his thirty counsellors, and gave him the firft rank in his ' 
friendship. - But when they came into Afia, Agefilaus 
found that the people, being unacquainted with him, fel- 
doto applied to him, and were very Short in their addref-' 
ies^ whereas Lyfander, whom they had long known, had 
them always at his gates or in his train, feme attending 
out of friendship, and others out of fear. Juft as it hap- 
pens in tragedies, that a principal aftor reprefents a mef- 
fenger or a fervant, and is admired in that character, 
while he who bears the diadem and fceptre, is hardly lif- 
tened to when he fpeaks ; fo in this cafe the counsellor 
engrofled all the honor, and the king had the title of 
commander without the power. 

Doubtlefs this unfeafonable ambition of Lyfander de- •* 
Served correction, arid he was to be made to know that 
the fecond place only belonged to him. But entirely to 
cad off a friend and benefactor, and, from a jealouSy of 
honor, to expofe him to fcorn, was a Step unworthy the 
character of Agefilaus. He began with taking bufineSs 
out of his hands, and making it a point not to employ him 
on any occafion where he might diftinguifh himlelf. In 
the next place, thofe for whom Lyfander interefted him- 
ielf, were Sure to mifcarry, and to meet with lefs indul- 
gence than others of the meancft Station. Thus the king 
gradually undermined his power. 

When Lyfander found that he failed in all his applica- 
tions, and that his kindnefs was only an hindrance to his 
friends, he defired them to forbear their addreues to him, 
and to wait only upon the king, or the prefent difpenfers 
of his favors. In confequence of this, they gave him no 
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farther trouble about bufintfs, but ftill continued their 
attentions, and joined him in the public walks and other 
places of refort. This gave Agefilaus more pain than ever, 
and his envy and jealoufy continually increafed ; info much 
that while he gave commands and governments to common 
foldiers, he appointed Lyfander his carver. Then to in- 
fult the Ionians, he bade them " go and make their court 
"to his carver." 

Hereupon, Lyfander determined to come to an explana- 
tion with him, and their difcourfe was very laconic :— 
*' Truly Agefilaus, you know very well how to tread up- 
" on your friends. " " Yes," laid he, "when they want 
" to be greater than myfelf . It is but fit that thofe who are 
" willing to advance my power, fhould marc it." •' Per- 
" haps," faid Lyiander, u this is rather what you fay, 
" than what I did. I bee of you, however, for the fake 
" of Grangers who have their eyes upon us, that y©» wUI 
" put me in fome peft, where I may be teaft obnoxious, 
** and mod ufeful to you." 

Agreeably to this requeft, the lieutenancy of the Helle- 
fpoat was granted him j and though he Mill retained hit 
resentment again it Age(ilau6, he did not neglect his duty. 
He found Spithridates,* a Perfian remarkable for hisva*. 
J or, and with an array at his command, at variance with 
Pharnabazus, and periuaded him to revolt to Agefilaus, 
This was the only fervice he was employed upon } and 
when this commitfion was expired, he returned to Sparc*, 
in great difgrace, highly incenfed again ft Agefilaus, and 
more difpleafed than ever with the whole frame of govern* 
nsent. He refolved, therefore, now, without any further 
lefs of time, to bring about the change he had long med- 
itated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidae mixed with the Dorians, and fettled 
in Peloponnefus, there was a large and flourishing tribe of 
them at Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitled 
to the regal fucceifion, but only two families, the Eury- 
tbnidaer and the Agtdae ; while the reft had no (hare in the 
administration on account of their high birth. For at to 
the common rewards of virtue, they were open to all men 
of dittinguifhed merit. Lyfander, who was of thisHoeage, 

* So Zonophon calls Mm, not N&bttdates, the coimson read- 
ing in PUtaieh. Indeed, low maiHfcfcripte have it Spithridates in 
thi life of Agefilaus, 
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no (boner faw himfelf exalted by his great aftions, and 
fupported with friends and power, but he became uneafy 
to think that a city which owed its grandeur to him, fhould 
be ruled by others no better defcended than himfelf. 
Hence he entertained a defign to alcer the fettlemcnt 
which confined the fucceflion to two families only, and to 
lay it open to all the Heraclidae. Some fay his intention 
was to extend this high honor not only to all the 11 era - 
chdae, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that it might not 
fo much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to thofr 
who refembled Hercules in that virtue which numbered 
him with the gods. He hoped too, that when the crown 
was fettled in this manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretentions than himfelf. 

At firfl he prepared to draw the citizens into his fcheme, 
and committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of 
Halicarnafliis for that purpofe. But he foon faw that fo 
great and difficult a reformation required bolder and more 
extraordinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in 
tragedy machinery is made ufe of, where more natural 
means will not do, fo he refolved to ftrike the people with 
oracles and prophelies 5 well knowing that the eloquence 
of Cleon would avail but little, unlefs he fir ft fubdued their 
minds with divine fanciions and the terrors of fuperftition. 
Ephonis tells us, he firft attempted to corrupt the prieftef's 
of Delphi, and afterwards thofe of Dodona by means of one 
JPherecles ^ and having no fucrefs in either application, he 
went himfelf to the oracle of Amnion, and offered tlie 
priefts large fums of gold. They too rejected his offers 
with indignation, and fent deputies to Sparta to accufe 
him of that crime. When theie Lybians found he was 
acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this 
uianner— " We will pafs better judgments, when you come 
" to live among us in Lybia." It feems, there was an 
ancient prophecy, that the Lacedaemonians would fome 
time or other fettle in Africa. The whole fcheme of 
Lyfander's was of no ordinary texture, nor took its rife 
from accidental circumftances, but was laid deep, and 
conducted with uncommon art and addrefs ; fo that it may 
be compared to a mathematical demonftration, in which, 
from fome principles firft atfumed, the conclufion is de- 
ducted through a variety of abftrufc and intricate tfeps. 
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We (hall, therefore, explain it at large, taking Kphorus, 
who was both an niftorjan and philofopher, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it put that (he 
was pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her aflertion; and 
many believed it. so that when (he was delivered of a fon, 
feveral perfons of the greateft eminence took particular 
care of his education, and for fome reafon or other gave 
him the name of Silenus. Lyfander took this miraculous 
birth for a foundation, and raifed all his building upon it. 

He made choice of fuch afliftance, as might bring the ftory 
into reputation, and put it beyond fufpicion. Then he 

§ot another (lory propagated at Delphi and fpread at 
parta, " That certain ancient oracles were kept in the 
*' private regifters ot the priefts, which it was not lawful 
" to touch or to look upon, till in fome future age a per- 
"fon fhould arife, who could clearly prove himfelr the 
" fon of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publifh 
u thofe oracles." The way thus prepared, Silenus was 
to make his appearance, as the fon of Apollo, and de- 
mand the oracles. The priefts, who were in combination, 
were .to inquire into every article, and examine him ftrift- 
ly as to his birth. At laft they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to (how him the 
books. Silenus then was to read in public all thofe pro- 
phecies, particularly that for which the whole defign was 
fet on foot j namely, "That it would be more tor the 
" honor and intereft of Sparta to fet afide the prefent race 
" of kings, and choofe others out of the beft and moft 
€t worthy men in the commonwealth." But when Silenus 
was grown up, and came to undertake his part, Lyfander 
had the mortification to fee his piece mifcarry by the cow- 
ardice of one of the a&ors, whofe heart failed him juft as 
the thing was going to be put in execution. However 
nothing of this was difcovered while Lyfander lived. 

He died before Agefilaus returned from Afia, aiter he 
had engaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in 
the Boeotian war. It is indeed related varioufly, fome 
laying the blame upon him, fome upon the Thebans, and 
others upon both. Thofe who charge the Thebans with it, 
fay, they overturned the altar, and profaned the facrifice* 

V 

* Betide this affair of the facrifice, the^Lacedaemonians were of- 
fended at the Thebans, for their claiming the tenth of the treafureta- 
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Agefilaus was offering at Aulus ; and that AnJroclidesand 
Amphitheus, being corrupted with Perfian money,* at- 
tacked the Phocians, and laid wade their country, in order 
to draw upon the Lacedaemonians the Grecian war. On 
the other hand they who make Lyfander the author of the 
war, inform us, he was highly dif'pleafed, that the Thebans 
only, of all the confederates, mould claim the tenth of the 
Athenian fpoils taken at Decclea, and complain of his 
fending the money to Sparta. But what he moft refented, 
was, their putting the Athenians in. a way of delivering 
themfelves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had fet up. 
The Lacedaemonians, to ftrcngthen the hands of thofe ty- 
rants, and make them more formidable, had decreed, 
'• That if any Athenian fled out of the city, he mould be 
"apprehended wherever he was found, and obliged to re- 
" turn ; and that whoever oppofed the taking fuch fugi- 
41 tives, fhould be treated as enemies to Sparta." The The - 
bans on that occafion gave out orders, that deferve to be en- 
rolled with the actions of Hercules and Bacchus. They 
caufed proclamation to be made, " That every houfeand 
" city fliould be open to fuch Athenians as defired protec- 
" tion j that whoever refu fed afliftance to a fugitive that was ' 
" feized, mould be fined a talent; and that if any one 
" mould carry arms through Boeotia again ft the Athenian 
'* tyrants, he mould not meet with the leaft moleftation." 
Nor were their actions unfuitable to thefe decrees fo humane 
and fo worthy of Grecians. When Thrafybulus and his 
company feized the caitle of Phyle, and laid the plan of 
their other operations, it was from Thebes they fet out ; 
and the Thebans not only fupplied them with arms and 

ken at Decelea ; as well as for refuting to attend them in their expe- 
dition againft the Piraeus, and diffuading the Corinthians from 
joining in that enterprifc. Indeed, the Thebans began to be jea- 
lous of the growing power of the Lacedaemonians, and did not 
want to fee the Athenians, whofe weight had been confiderable in 
trie balance of power, entirely ruined. Xcnoph, Gr. Hilt.'l. iii. 

♦ Thefe were not the only perfons who had taken the Perfian 
money. Tithrauftes, alarmed at the progrofs Agefilaus was mak- 
ing in'Afia, lent Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents to be 
diftributed among the leading men in the dates of Greece. Thofe 
of Corinth and Argos had their mare as well as the The- 
bans. In conlcquencc of this, .the Thebans perfuaded the Locri- 
ans to pillage a tra& of land that was in difpute between the Pho- 
cians and the Thebans. Tbe Phoeians made reprifals. The The- 
bans iupported the Locrians. Whereupon the Phocians applied 
to the Spartans, and the war became general. 

Vol. III. L 
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money, but gave them a kind reception and every encou- 
ragement. Thefe were the grounds of Lyfander's resent- 
ment againft them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancholy 
that grew upon him with years, made him (Hll more fo f 
He therefore importuned rhe ephori to fend him againft 
the Thebans. Accordingly he was employed, and marched 
out at the head of one army, and Paufamas was foon ftnjt 
after him with another. Pautanias took a circuit by 
mount' Cithaeron, to enter Boeotia, and Lyfander went 
through Phacis with a very considerable force to mee^ 
him. The city of Orthomenus was furrendered to hirn^ 
as he was upon his march, and he took Lebadia by (lorrr*, 
and plundered it. From thence he fent letters to Paufa T 
nias, to defire him to remove from Planea, and join hirri 
'at Haliartus ; for he intended to be there himfelf by breat: 
of day. ' But the meflenger was taken by aThebanrev- 
connoitring party, and the letters were earned to Thebes, 
Hereupon, the Thebans intrufted their city with a body 
of Athenian auxiliaries,and marched out them felves about 
midnigfct for Haliartus. They reached the town a little 
before Lyfander, and entered it with part of their forces. 
Lyfander at firft thought proper to encamp upon an emi- 
nence, and wait for Paufanias. But when the day began 
to decline, he grew impatient, and ordered the Lacedae- 
monians and confederates to arms. Then he led out his 
troops in a di reciline along the high road up to the Walls. 
The Thebans who remained without, taking the city on 
the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain called Ciflufe.* 

It is^ fabled that the nurfes of Bacchus warned him in this 
fountain immediately after his birth. The water is, in- 
deed, of a bright and mining color like wine, and a melt 
agreeable, tafte. Not far off grow the Cretan canesf of 
which javelins are made ; by which the Haliartians would 
prove that Rh adamant h us dwelt there. Befides, they (how 
nis tomb, which they call Alea. The monument of 
Alcmena too is/near that place j and nothing, they fay, 

* The na^ie of this fountain (hould probably be cor reded from 
Paui'anias and Strabo, anH read Tilphufa or Tilpkqfa. 

+ Strabo tell* us Haliartus was deitroyed by the Romans in the 
war with Perteus. fie alfo mentions a lake near it, which produces 
cases or reeds, not for (hafts of javelins, but for pipes or flukes. 
Wutarch too mentions the latter ule in the hfe of Sylla. 
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bfecatife IKe tfarrled Jehadamanthus after Aw*>Wu?ba? s 

death, 

The other Thcbans, who had entered the city drew up ' 
with the Haliartians, and Rood Hill for fome time, Eut 
when they faw Lyfander with his vanguard approaching 
the walls, th*y rufhed out at thc^ates, and killed him, 
with a diviner by his Me, and fame few more; for the 
£rcateft part retired as faft as potlible to the main body, 
The Theoana purfued their advantage, and preifed upon 
fhe-m. with fo much ardor, that they were foon put to the 
rout, and fled to the hills. Their Jofs amounted to a 
thouJand, and that of the Thebans to three hundred, The 
latter loft their live* by chafing i he enemy into craggy V 
and dangerous afcents* Theie three hundred had been 1 * 
ace u fed of favoring the Lace dse medians"; and being de- 
termined to wipe ot that ftain, they purfued with a rafh- 
refs which proved fatal to them (elves* 

Faufanias received the news of this misfortune, as be 
was upon his march from Flataea to Theff>iK» and he con- 
nnucd his route in good order to Haliartus. Thrafybulus 
Jikewiie brought up his Athenians thither from Thebes* 
Paufanias wanted a truce, that he might article for the 
dead j bm the older Spartans could riot think of it with- 
out indignation. They Went to him, and declared, 
** That they would never recover the body of Lyfander 
M by truccj but by arms j thar, if they conquered, they 
" mould bring it off, and bury it with honor, and if 
"fhey were woriled, they fl.ould fail glorioufly upon 
** fame fpot with their commander." Notwithstanding 
thefc reprefentations of the veterans, Paufanias faw It 
Would be very difficult to beat the Thetans now Huflied 
with victory ; and that even if he (hould have the advan- 
tage, he could hardly without a truce carry off the body 
which lay fo near the wails. He therefore fent an herald 
who fettled the conditions, and then retired with his army. 
As foon as they were got out of the confines of Bceotia* 
they interred Inlander in the territories of the Jrenopae- 
ant, which was the firft ground belonging to their Friends 
and confederates. His monument fUllreraiins, by the 
road from Delphi to Chaeronea. While, the tacedaemo- 
ntans had their quarters there, it is reported that a certain 
Pftociao, who- was giving an account of the aftion to a 
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friend of his that was not in ity.faid, "The enemy fell 
*' upon them, jufl afler L> lander had paHed the Hoplites." 
Vv hife the man flood wondering at tfie account, a Spar- 
fan, a friend of Inlander's, aflced the Phocian what he 
?ueant by Hoplites* for he could make nothing of it. 
" I mean," faid Jie, " the place where the enemy cut 
"down our firft: ranks. The river that runs by the 
"town is- called Hoplites." The. Spartan when he 
hoard this, burft out into tears, and cried out, " How 
" inevitable is fate J" It feems, Lyfander had received an 
oracle couched in tbeie terms— 

Hy from Hoplitcs/and the" earth born dragon 
That ilings thee in the rear 

Some fay the Hoplites. does not run by Haliartus, but is 
a brook near Coronea, which mixes with the river Pblia- 
rus, and runs along to that city. It was formerly called 
Hoplias, but is now known by the name of lfonaantus. 
The Haliartian who killed Lyfander, was named Keocho- 
rus, and he bore a dragon on his fhjeld, which it was fup- 
pofcd the'oracle referred to. - 

They : tell us too, that the city of Thebes, during tjie 
Peloponnefian war, had an oracle from the Ifmenian Apol- 
lo, which foretold the battle at Delium, f and this at Ha- 
liartus, though the latter did not happen till thirty years 
after the other. The oracle* runs thus — 

Beware the confines of the wolf; nor fpread 
Thy fnarcs for foxes on the Orchaliau hills. . . ] 

The country about Delium he calls the confines; becaufe 
B.ceotia there, borders upon Attica ; and by the Orchalian 
hill is meant that in particular called Alepccus y $ on that 
iide of Helicon which looks towards Haliartus, 

After the death of Lyfander, the Spartans fo much re- 
fen ted the whole behavior of Paufanias withrefpect to that 

* Hoplites, though the name of that liver ftgnifies alfo a heavy 
-xrmedfcldier. 

+ The battle of Delium, in which the Athenians were deferted 
by the Thebans, was fought the firft yearot the eightyninth Olym- 
pia.l, four hundred and twentytwo years before Chrill ; and that 
of Haliartus, full twentynine years after. But it is common for 
hiftorians to make ufe of a round number, except in cafes where 
great precifion is required, 

% That is, foxhilL 
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event, that they fummoned him to be tried for his life. 
He did not appear to anfwer that charge, but fled to Te- 
gea^d took refuge in Minerva's temple, where he fpent 
t;he reft of his days as her fuppliant. 

Lyfander^ poverty, which wa* discovered after his 
death, added luftre to his virtue- It was then found, that 
notwithstanding the money which had patted through his 
hands, the authority he had exercHed overfo many cities, 
an4 indeed the great empire he had been poflTetfed of, he 
had not tti the lea ft improved his famUy fortune. This 
account we have from Theopompus, whom wemoreeafity 
believe when he commends than when he finds fault ; for 
he, as well as many others, was more inclined to cenfure 
than to praife, 

Ephorustelh us, that afterwards, upon fome difpures 
between the confederates and the Spartans, it was thought 
neceflary to infpeel the writings of Lyfander, and for that 
purpofe Agefiiaus went to his houfe. Among the other 
papers, he found tha* political one, calculated to fbow how 
proper it would be to take the right of fucceflion from the 
Eurytionidx and Agidae, and to elect kin^s from among 
perfons of the greateft merit. He was going to produce 
\X before the citizens, and to mow what the real principle:; 
of Lyfander were. But Laeratidas, a man of fenfe, and 
the principal of the cphori % kept him from it, by repre- 
fen ring, ** How wrong it would be to dig Lyfander out 
*' of his grave, when this oration, which was written in 
M fo artful and perfuafive a manner, ought rather to be 
" burkd wkJi him." 

Among the other honors paid to theftfemofy of Lyfan- 
der, t|iai*h3th 1 am goirtgitotaention, is none of the leaft. 
Stfcneptrfbai, who hadcoomfedthamfalvesto hisdaugh- 
*etr*n hi* lifetime, when thef found he died poor, tell off 
ittan their engagement. The Spartans fined them for 
<tiao#tfUff the atttance while they had riches in view, and 
breaking *ff when they discovered that poverty which was 
the beft proof of Lyfander*s probity and jfuftice. It feems, 
•t 1 Sparta there was a law Which punHhed, not onWthofe 
*ho continued in a ftate of celibacy, or married too late, 
but thofe that married ill ; and it was levelled chiefly at 
fteWbns whd married iritb rich rather' thah ^dqd'fatnilies* 
Such are the particulars 6t Lyfander^ life which hiftery. 
Jun f up plied lis with. 

3 La 
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A-<ucius Cornelius Sylla was of a patrician family. 
One of hb anceftors, named Rufinus,* is /aid to have 
been conful, but to have fallen under a difgrace more than 
equivalent to that honor. He was found to have in his 
poffeflion more than ten pounds of plate, which the law 
d'd not allow, and for that was expelled the fenate. Hence 
it was that his pofterity continued in a low and obfeure 
condition ; and Sylla himfelf was born to a very fcanty 
fortune. Even after he was grown up, he lived in hired 
lodgings, for which he paid but a fmall confederation ; 
and afterwards he was reproached with it, when he was 
rifen to fuch opulence as he had no reafon to expect. Fop 
one day as he was boafting of the great things he had done 
in Africa, a perfon of character made anfwer, " How canft 
" thou be an honeft man, who art matter of fuch a fortune, 
" though thy father left the nothing ?» It feems, though 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient integ- 
rity and purity of manners, but were degenerated into 
luxury and expenfe, yet they confidered it as no lefsdif- 
gracertil to have departed from family poverty, than to have 
ipent a paternal eftate. And a long time after when Sylla 
had made himfelf abfolute, and put numbers to death, a 
man who was only the fecond of his family that was free, 
being condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
for concealing a friend of his that was in the profcription, 
ipoke of Sylla in this upbraiding manner :— " I am his 
4< old acquaintance j we lived long under the fame roof; I 
*' hired the upper apartment at two thoufand fefterces, and 
4< he that under me at three thoufand." So that the dif* 
ference between their fortunes was then only a thoufand 
iefterces, which in Attic money is two mind red and fifty 
drachmas. Such is the account we have of his origin. 

* Public Cornelius Rnfinu3 was twice conful ; the firft time in 
the year of Rome four hundred and fixtythree, and the fecond thir- 
teen years alter. H^ was expelled the lenate two years after his fc-- 
<:oml confulfhip, when Q. Fabricius Luc in us, and Cai us 4i melius 
Popus were cenfors. Vellcius Patcrculus tells us Sylla was the 
fixth in delcent from this Rufinus; which might very well be; 
for between the firft confulfhip of Rufinus and the firft campaign 
)l S* -la there was a fpace of a hundred and eightyeight years. 
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As to his figure, we have the whole of it'in his flatues, 
except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, fierce and 
menacing ; and the ferocity of his afpecc was heightened 
by his complexion, which was a ftrong red, interfperfcd 
with fpojts of white. From his complexion, they tell us, 
he had the name of Sylla * ; and an Athenian droll drew 
the following jeft from it : 

" Sylla'sa mulberry, drew 'd o'er with meal." — Nor is 
it foreign to make thefe obfervations upon a man, who in 
his .youth, before he emerged from obicurity, was fuch a 
lover of drollery, that he fpent his time witli mimics and 
jefters, and went with them every length of riot. Nay, 
when in the height of his power, he would collect the 
mod noted players and buffoons everyday, and, in a man- 
ner unfuitable to his age and dignity, drink and join with 
them in licentious wit, while butinefs of confequence lay 
neglected. Indeed, Sylla would never admit of any thing 
ferious at his table ; and though at other times a man of 
bufinefs, and rather grave and audere in his manner, he 
would change inftantaneoufly, whenever he had company, 
and began a caroufal. So that to buffoons and dancers 
he was the mod affable man in the world, the mod eafy of 
accejfs, and they moulded him juit as they pleafed. 

To this diulpation may be imputed his libidinous at- 
tachments, his diforderly and infamous love of pleafure, 
which duck by him even in age. One of his miirrcfles, 
named Nicopolis, was a courtefan, but very rich. She 
was fo taken with his company and the beauty of his per- 
ion, that me entertained a real paflion for him, and at her 
death appointed him her heir. His raotherinlaw, who 
loved him as her own fon, likewife left him her eflate. 
With thefe additions to his fortune, he was tolerably, pro- 
vided for.' 

He was appointed qureftor to Marius in his firft conful- 
fhip, and went over with hinvinto Africa, to carry on the 
war with Jugurtha. In the military department he gained 
great honor, and, among other things, availed hinifelf 
of an- opportunity to make a friend of Bocchus, king of 
Nuinidia. TheambaflTadois of that prince had juirefcaped 
out of the hands of robbers, and were in a very indifterem 

* Sil or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which, when burnt, be- 
come? red. Hciicc Sslhueus £'«'/*•/', in Vitiuviu-, lenities puipJi. 
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condition, when Sylla gave them themoft humane recep- 
tion, loaded them with prefects, and font them back with 
a ftrong guafd. 

Bocchus, who for a long time had both hated and feared 
his fonintaw Jngnrtha, had hrtft then at Ms coort. He 
had taken refuge there after his defeat ; and Bocchus, 
now meditating to betray him, chofe rather to let Sylla 
feize hrm, than deliver hint up himfelf. Sylla corrimuni- 
cated the affair to Marius, and taking a fmafl pa*ty with 
him, fet out upon the expedition, dangerous as it was. 
What, indeed, could be more fo, than in hopes of getting 
another man into Iris power, to truft himfelf with a bar- 
barian who was treacherous to his own relations ? In h& 9 , 
when Bocchus faw them at his difpofal, and that he was 
under a neceflrty to betray either the one or tfhe other, he 
debated tong with himfelf which fhould be the victim. 
At laft, he determined to abide by his firft refolution, and 
gave up jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph ; but envy atfcf ibed ail 
the glory of it to Sylla ; which Marius in his heart not a 
little relented. Efpecially when he found that Sylla* Who 
Was naturally fond of fame, and from a low and dbiciirt 
condition, now came to general efteem, let his ambition 
carry him fo far, as to give orders for a fignet to be en • 
graved, with a reprefentation of this adventure, which he 
conftantly ufed in fealing his letters. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving hhfl. 

This touched Marius to the quick. However, as Me 
thought Sylla not confiderable enough to be the objecYof 
envy, he continued to employ him in his wars. Thus, m 
his fecond cbnfulfliip, he made him one of his lieutenant*, 
and in his third gave him the command of a thoufandmen. 
Sylla, in thefe feveral capacities, performed many import- 
ant fervices. In that of lieutenant, he took Copillus, 
chief of the Te&ofagse, prifoner ; and in that of tribune, 
he perfuaded the great and popular nation of the Marfiio 
declare themielves friends and allies of the Romans. But 
finding Marius uneafy at his fuccefs, and that, in (lead of 
giving him new occafions to diftinguifh himfelf, he rather 
tvp'pofed his advancement, he applied to Cat ul us the col- 
league of Marius. 

Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigor which 
u neceflary for a&ion. He therefore employed Sylla itftbc 
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moll difficult en tcrprifes 5 which opentd him a fine field 
both of honor and power. He fubdued molt of the bar- 
barians that inhabited the Alps ; and in a time of fcarcity, 
undertook to procure a fupply of provifions ; which he 
performed fo effectually, that there was not only abund • 
anee in the camp of Catulus, but the overplus ferved to 
relieve that of Marius. 

Sylla himfelf writes, that Marius was greatly afflicted at 
this rircumftance. From fo f'mall and childifh acaufe 
did that enmity fpring, which afterwards grew up in blood, 
and was nourished by civil wars and the rage of faction, 
till it ended in tyranny and the confufion of the whele 
fate. This (hows how wife a man Euripides was, and how 
well he underftood the diftempers of government, when 
he called upon mankind to beware of ambition, * as the 
noft deftrucHve of demons to thofe that worfhip her. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory he had acquired \n 
war fufficient to procure him' a fliare in the adrainiftra- 
tion, and therefore immediately left the camp, to go and 
ftakehis court to the people. ■ The office he lolicited, was 
tnatof-the tity pr*tor/bip, but he failed in the attempt. 
The reafon he aflignt is this : The people, he fays, know- 
ing the friend/hip between him and Bocchus, expected, if 
he was sedile before his praetorfhip, that he would treat 
them with magnificent huntings and combats of African 
wild beafb, and on that account chofe other praetors, that 
he might be forced upon the acdilfhip. But the fubfe- 

Sent events fliowed the caufe alleged by Sylla not to be 
5 true one. For the year tollowingf he got himfelf 
elecled praetor, partly by his afliduities, and parfty by his 
BWaey;- While he bore that office, he happened to be 
provoked at Caefar, and faid to him angrily, «« I will ufe 
"jwa<lth6r l kyagainftyou. n Caefar J anfwered, laughing, 
**Vou^i well to call it yours, for you bought it." 

After his preetorfhip he was fent into Cappadocia. His 
pretence for that expedition was the reeftablifhraent of 
Anobarzanes ; but his real defign was to reftrain the enter- 
prifing fpirit of Mithridates, who was gaining himfelf 

■• Wweniffae, v. 534. 

* The year of Rome fix hundred ?nd fiftyfeven. 

+ Thismuft have been Sextus Julius C.-c far, who wasconful four 
yanrfter Sylla's pr*torIhip. C .ins Julius Caefar was only four 
vein old when Sylla was pr*ctor. 
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dominions do lefs Tefpeclable than his paternal one 
did not take many troops -with him Out of Ita 
availed hirafclf of thefervice of the allies, whom he 
well affe&ed to the caufe.' With thefe he attacl 
Cappadocians, and cut in pieces. great numbers oi 
and ttiil more of the Armenians, Who came to the 
cor ; in confequence of which, Go rdius was driv 
and Ariobansanes redoredto his kingdom. 

During his encampment on thebanksof the Enp 
Orobazus came ambaflador to him from Arfaces, ] 
Parthia. There had as yet been no intenrourfe b 
the two nations ; and it nnrilbe confidered as a c 
fiance of Sylla's good fortune, that he was the fr 
man to whom tlie Farthians applied for friehdfhip 
liance. At the time of audience, he is faid to h; 
dered three Chairs, one for Ariobarta'nea, one for'* 
aus, and another in the middle lor hhnfeif . Oroba; 
afterwards put to death by the king oi Parthia, t 
mining Co bur to tf Roman. As tor Sylla, fom 
mended hia lofty behavior to the barbarians ; 
others blamed it, -as infolent, and out -of feafon. 

It is reported, that a Certain Ch&lcidian *, in til 
of Orobazus, looked -at Sylla's face, and dbferv* 
attentively tin? turn of his ideaa,- and the motions 
body. Thefe he compared with the rales of his c 
then declared, that -he «m«ft infallibly be one 1 
" greateft of men ; and that it was ft range he«ou 
*' to be any thing lefs at prefent." 

At his return, Cenforinus prepared to accufe 
extortion, for drawing, contrary to law, vaft fum 
a kingdom that was in alliance with Rome. He < 
however, bring it to a trial, but dropped the h 
impeachment* 

The quarrel between Sylla and Maritis broke ou 
on the following occasion ? Boccbus, to make h 
to the people of Rome, and to Sylla, at the fen- 
was fo officious as to dedicate feveral images of Vh 
the capitol, and clofe by them a figure of Jugurtha j 
in the form he had delivered him up to Sylla. Mari 
able to digeft the affront, prepared to pull them dot 

* Of Chalcis, the metropolis of Chalcidene in Syria ; 
larch did not rather write Cnaldseao. 
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rylla's friends were determined to hinder it. Between 
ten both the wfeole city waft let in a flame, when the 
moderate war, which had long lain /mothered, broke 
out, and for the prefent put a flop to the (edition, 
la this great war, which was So various in its fortune, 
sad brought fo many roifchiefsand dangers upon the Ita- 
lians, it appeared from the (mall execution Marius did , 
tktt military (kill requires a ftrong and vigorous conftitu- 
oontofecondit. Sylla,- on the other hand, performed 
6 many memorable things, that the citizens looked upon 
fat as a great general,, his friends as. the greateft in the 
tsrid, and his enemies as the moft fortunate. Nor did 
fetehave, with refpett to that notion, like Timotheus 
the ion of Ciooo. The enemies of that Athenian af~ 
cribedal) Ms fuccefs to fortune, and got a picture drawn, 
ia which he was reprefented afleep, and fortune by his 
Wet taking cities for him in her net. Upon this he gave 
m. to. an indecent naflion, and complained that he was 
robbed of the glory due to his achievements. Nay, after- 
wards, on his return from a certain expedition, he ad- 
drHTed the people in tbefe terms : — " My fellow citizens, 
" you mud acknowledge that in this fortune havno (ha re." 
It it fitio% the goddels piqued herfelf fo fat on being re- 
vtsged on this vanity of Timotlieus, that lie could never 
^ say thing extraordinary afterwards, but was baffled in 
alLhia undertakings and became lb obnoxious to the 
pejpk, that they bammed him. 

oyila took a 'different courfe. It not only gave him 
pkajuje to hear his iuoceft imputed to fortune, but he en- 
couraged the opinion, thinking it added an air of greatneis, 
and even divinity, to his actions. Whether lie dtd tjjjsout 
of vanity, or from a real perfusion of its truth, %e cannot 
fry. However, he writes in his commentaries, «* That 
11 Ins iaftantaneous resolutions, and enterprizes executed in 
11 a manner different from what he had intended, always 
"fiicceeded better than thofe on which he bellowed the 
H moil time and forethought." It is plain too, from that 
listing of his, "That he was born rather for fortune than 
" war, 4 ' that he attributed more to fortune than to valor* 
la ftort, lie invkes himfelt entirely the creature of fortune, 
fince he afcribes to her divine influence the good under- 
flanding that always fubfiftcd between him and Metellus, 
i man in the fame fphere of life with hioifelf, and his fattier • 
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inlaw. For, whereas he expecled to find him a man 
troublefome in office, he proved on the contrary a quiet and 
obliging colleague. Add to this, that in the commentaries 
inferibed to Lucullus, he advifes him to depend upon no- 
thing more than that which heaven directed him to in the 
vi/ions of the night. He tells us farther, that when he was 
ient at the head of an army againfl: the confederates, the 
earth opened on a fudden near Laverna.;* and that there 
iflued out of the chafm, which was very large, a vaft quan- 
tity of fire, and a flame that (hot up to'the heavens. ■ The 
foothfayers being con ful ted upon it, made anfwer, "That 
" a perfon of courage and fuperior beauty, mould take the 
" reins of government into his hands, and fupprefs the 
" tumults with which Rome was then agitated." Sylla 
fays, he was the man ; for that his locks of gold were 
fufficient proof of his beauty, and that he needed not he- 
fit ate, after fo many great actions, to avow himfelf a man 
of courage. Thus much concerning his confidence in the 
gods. 

In other refpecls he was not fo confident with himfelf. 
Rapacious in a high degree, but drill more liberal ; inpre- 
fering or di {gracing whom hepleaied, equally unaccount- 
able ; fubmiflive to thofe who might be of fervice to him, 
and fevere to thofe who wanted fervices from him ; fo that 
it was hard to fay whether he was more inf blent, or more 
fervile in his nature. Such was his inconfiftency in puniih- 
ing, that he would fometimes put men to the raoft cne\ 
tortures on the flighted grounds, and fometimes overlook 
the grcateft crimes ; he would eafily take fome perfons into 
favor after the moil unpardonable offences, while he took 
vengeance of others, for fmall and trifling faults, by death 
and confifcation of goods. Thefe things can be no other- 
wife reconciled, than by concluding that he was fevere and 
vindicative in his temper, but occafionally checked tboie 
inclinations where his own ihtereft was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his foldxers dif- 
patched with clubs and (tones, a lieutenant of his, named 
Albinus, who had been honored with the prastorfbip ; yet 
he fuftered them, after fuch a crime, to efcape with im- 
punity. He only took occafion from thence to boaft, that he 

- * In the Salarian way there w as a grove and temple confecratedL 
to the goddeis Lavcrna. 
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fhould find they would exert therafclves more during the 
Teft of the war, becaufe they would endeavor to atone for 
that offence by extraordinary acts of valor. The cenfure 
he incurred on this occafion aid not affect him. His great 
object was the destruction of Marius, and finding that the 
-confederate war was drawing towards an end,* he paid 
his court to the army, that he may be appointed general 
againft Marius. Upon his return to Rome he was elected 
conful with Quinctus Pompeius, being then fifty years old, 
and at the fame time he entered into an advantageous mar. 
riage with Caecilra, daughter of Metellus the high prieft. 
This match occasioned a good deal of popular cenfure. 
Sarcaftical fongs were made upon it ; and, according to 
JLivy's account, many of the principal citizens invidioufly 
thought him unworthy alliance, though they had not 
thought him unworthy of the conful /nip. This lady 
was not his fir ft wife, for in the early part of his life, he 
-married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter ; afterwards he 
«fpou(ed JElia, and after her Coclia, whom on account of 
her barren nefs, he repudiated, without <my other marks of 
diigrace, and difmiued with valuable prefents. However, 
as he foon after married Metella, the difmiflion of Coclia 
became the object of cenfure. Metella he always treated 
with the utmoft refpect ; infomuch, that when the people 
of Rome were defirous that he fhould recal the exiles of 
Marius's party, and could not prevail with him, they en- 
treated Metella to ufe her good offices for them. It was 
thought too, that when he took Athens, that city -had 
harder ufage, becaufe the inhabitants had jefted vilely on 
Metella from the walls. But thefe things happened af- 
terwards. 

The cortfttHhip was now but of fmall confide ration with 
him in companion of what he had in view. His heart was 
fixed on obtaining theconduft of the Mithridatic war. In 
this refpect he had a rival in Marius, who was pofTefled 
with an illtimed ambition and madnefs for fame, paflions 
which never grow old. Though now unwieldly in *iis 
.perfon, and obliged, on account of his age, to grve up -his 
Share in the expeditions near home, he wanted Hie direction 
of foreign wars. This man, watching his -opportunity in 

* In the year of Rome fixihundred and fixtyfive. 

Vol. III. M 
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Rome, when Sylla was gone to the camp to fettle fomc 
matters that remained unftniihed, framed that fatal fedition 
which hurt her more eflentially than all the wars (be had 
ever been engaged in. Heaven fent prodigies to prefigure 
it. Fire blazed out of its own accord from the eniign 
ftaves, and was with difficulty extinguished. Three ravens 
brought their young into the city,and devoured them there, 
and then carried the remains back to their ncfts. Some 
rats having knawed the confecrated gold in a certain tem- 
ple, the facriftan* caught one of them in a trap ; where fhe 
brought forth five young ones, and eaj three of them. 
And what was mod considerable, one day when the iky was 
ferene and clear, there was heard in it the found of a trum- 
pet, fo loud, fo fhrill, and mournful, that it frightened and 
aftonifhed all the world. The Tufcan fages faid it por- 
tended a new race of men, and a renovation of the world. 
For they obferved, that there were eight feveral kinds of 
men, all different in life and manners : That heaven had 
allotted each its time, which was limited by the circuit of 
the great year ; and that, when one came to a period, 
and another race was riling, it was announced by feme 
wonderful fign either from earth or from heaven. So that 
it was evident at one view to thofe who attended to theie 
things, and were verfetf jn them, that a new fort of men was 
come into the world, with other manners and cu flams, and 
more or lefs the care of the gods than thole who preceded 
them. They added, that in this revolution of ages, many 
firange alterations happened ; that divination, for in (lance, 
fliould be held in great honor in fome one age, and prove 
fitccefsful in all its predictions, becaufe the Deity afforded 
pure and perfect figns to proceed by ; whereas in another 
it ihould be in fmali repute, being moftly extemporaneous, 
and calculating future events, from uncertain and obfeure 
principles. Such was the mythology of the moil learned 
and refpeclable of the Tuican footh&yers. While the fen r 
ate were attending to their interpetrations in the temple 
of Bellona, a fparrow, in fight of the whole body, brought 
in a gr-aihopper in her mouth, and after Hie had torn it in 
two, left one part among them, and carried the other off. 
The diviners declared, they apprehended from this a danw 
gerows fedition and difpute between the town and thecoun- 
try. For tfie inhabitants of the town are noify like tliegraf- 
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hopper, and thofe of the country are domeftic beings like 
the fparrow.* 

Soon after this, Marius got Sulpitiusto join him. This 
man was inferior to none in defperate attempts. Indeed, 
inftead of inquiring for another more emphatically wicked, 
you muft aflc in what in fiance of wickednefs he exceeded 
hintTelf. He was a compound of cruelty, impudence and 
avarice, and he could commit the moft horrid and in* 
famous of crimes in cold blood. He fold the freedom of 
Rome openly to perfons that had been Haves, as well as to 
Grangers, and had the money told out upon a table in the 
forum. He had always about him a guard of three hundred 
men, well armed, and a company of young men of the 
equeftrian order, whom lie called his Anttfenate. Though 
he got a law made that no fenator mould contract debts to 
the amount of more than two thoufand drachmas, yet it 
appeared at his death that he owed more than three millions. 
This wretch was let loofe upon the people by Marius, and 
carried ail before him by dint of fword. Among other bad 
edifts which he procured, one was, that which gave the 
command in the Mithridatic war to Marius. Upon this, 
the confuls ordered all the courts to be (but up. But one 
day ai they were holding an aflcmbry before the temple of 
Caftor and Pollux, he fet his ruffians upon them, and many 
were flain. The fon of Pompey, the conful, who was yet 
but a youth, was of the number. Pompey concealed him- 
felf, and faved his life. Sylla was purlued into the houfe 
of Marius, and forced from thence to the forum, to revoke 
the order for the cel&tion of public bufinefs. For this 
reafon Sulpititts, when he deprived Pompey of the conful- 
(hip, continued Sylla in it, and only transferred the con- 
dim of the war with Mithri dates to Marius. In con- 
fecptejice of this, he immediately fent fome military tri- 
butes to hfeb, to receive the army at the hands of Sylla, 



* The original is ohfctue and imperfc&in this place; confequenU 
ly corrupt. It ftandt thus : p*>#airr* yu$ wro» sua*, xa?*«rip 
Tirnyw T»? h. ;g0g>Ta(, ay»§«w»?» Bryan fays it fliould be re- 
ftoTcd from the manufcript thus : — xe&awtp rgtfdoi? rtfe h 
^^ito<, afupa^f xaScnrtfi Tiroyof. According to this, the 
lenie will be the reverie of the tc*t — The inhabitants of the town are 
itoify like the Jj?arrow t and theft tf the country frequent the fields like 
the grajhopper. 

There is, indeed, an anonymous manufcript, which gives us that 
reading. 
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ar.d bring it to Marius. But Sylla got before them to the 
camp, and his foldiers were no fooner acquainted with the 
commiflion of thofe officers, than they ftoned them to death. 

Marius in return dipt his hands in the blood of Sylla's 
friends in Rome, and ordered their houfes to be plundered. 
Notluflj* now was to be feen but hurry and confufion, fome 
flying from the camp to the city, and fome from the City to 
the tamp. The fenate were no longer free, but under the 
direction of Marius and Sulpitius. So that when they were 
informed that Sylla was marching towards Rome, they fent 
two praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to ftop him. As they 
delivered their orders with fome haughtinefs to Sylla, the 
foldiers prepared to kill them ; but at lad contented them- 
felves with breaking their fafces, tearing off their robes, 
and fending them away with every mark of difgrace. 

The very fight of them, robbed as they were of the 
enfigns of their authority, fpread forrow ana confternation 
in Rome, and announced a fedition, for which there was 
no longer either restraint or remedy. Marius prepared to 
repel force with force. Sylla moved from Nola at the head 
of fix complete legions, and had his colleague along with 
him. His army, he law, was ready at the fir ft word to 
march to Rome, but he was unrefolved in his own mind, 
and apprehenfive of the danger. However, upon his 
offering (acrifice, the foothfayer Pofthumius had no fooner 
infpecled the entrails, than he ftretched out both his hands 
to Sylla, and propofed to be kept in chains till after the 
battle, in order for the worft of punifhracnts,if every thing 
did not foon fucceed entirely to the general's wifli. It » 
faid too, that their appeared to Sylla in a dream, the god* 
defs whofcworftiip the Romans received from the Gappft- 
docians,whether it be the Moon, Minerva, or Bellona. She 
feemed to (land by him, and put thunder in his hand, and 
having called his enemies by name, one after another, bade 
him ftrike them ; they fell, and were confumed by it to 
aQies. Encouraged by this vifion, which he related next 
morning to his colleague, he took his way towards Rome. 

When he had reached Picinae,* he was met by an em- 
haffy* that entreated him not to advance in that hoftile 

* There being no place between Nola and Rome, called Picinar, 
Lubinus thinks we (hould read Pi&ae, which was a place of pub- 
lic entertainment, about twentyfive miles from the capital. Suybo 
and Ajito.ninus (in his. Itinerary) mention it as fitch. 
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manner fince the fcnate had come to a refolution tp da him 
ail the juftkc he could define. He promifed tp cram all 
they asked ; and, as if they intended to encamp there, or- 
dered hit ofkers, as nfual, to mark out tne ground. The 
afnbafladors toot their leave with entire confidence in his 
honor. But as foon as they freri yone,. he dif patched ' 
Bafilkn and .Gams Mumraius to make themlevrcs mailers 
of the gate and the wall by the Afqullme Mount. Hehmi- 
felf muowed with the uttnoft expedition. Accordingly 
BnfiHus and J*s party fetzed rtje gate, and etrter/dthe city. 
But the unarmed multitude got upon the tops of the hotnes,, 
an0 with tlbntsjmd tiles drovejt hem back tp the toot of the' 
wall. A* that moment Sylla arrived, and feeing the oppo~ 
fition 'his fokKers met with, called out tbthem to ftt fire tp 
thehou&s. He took a faming torgh in His own Bands. 
an£ adrtmced before' them. A? the fame rime he ordered 
Ms archers to moot fire arrows at the roofs. £eafon had 
it* longer any power over hhri ; paftonaud furygoverned 
all in* motion* y ins enemies were all lie tfcoqgjrt of— and* 
*a' 46e thtrft ft* vengeance, he made no account of his 
friends, iior took the leaft companion on his relations.. 
Sueh was the cafe, when he made his way with fire,whicji 
snakes.no 4jftin#io.n- between the innocent and guilty. 

Meanwhile* Marius, who was driven back tp the tem- 
ple of Vefca, proclaimed. liberty to the (laves that would 
repair tp hjs -ftaudard. But the enemy prefled on with fo 
much rigor, that he was farced to quit the city. 

Sylk immediately aflembled the fenate.an4 got Marius, 
and a few others, condemned to death. Tljc tribune Sul„ 
pitfus,wt}rowasQfthe number, was betrayed by one of hjs 
ow* mtves, and brought to the block. Sylla gave the Have 
fyis? fr eedo m , and then had him thrown down the Taroeian > 
rock. i\s for Marius he fet *a price upon his ^eaa ; in 
ttfefefehe benaved neither with gratitude nor good policy,. 

Stdie had not Jong before fled into the houfe of Markis, . 
^wt hja life jn his hands, aridyet was di&rriTed in fafe. 
ty . Had Marin*, inftead of letting; him feo, Jphrea him up 
tvSutaHius, who thirled for his Jrfood/. he might have 
been aofdlujte matter of Rome. But he ipared hjienemy $ 
and a few days after, when there was an opportunity for 
his return,, met not with the fame generous treatment. 

'The fenafe did not exprrfs the concern which this gave- 
ttsetm -Botthe peopie opchiy, and by aft*, mowed their- 
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refentment and refolution to make reprifals. For tlley 
rejected his nephew Nonius, who relied on his recommen- 
dation, and his fellow candidate Servius, in an ignomin- 
ious manner,, and appointed others to the confuMhip, 
whofe promotion they thought would be mod difagreeable 
to him.. Sylla pretended great fatisfaftion at the thing, 
and faid, '* He was quite happy to fee the people by his- 
" means enjoy the liberty of proceeding as they thought 
"• proper." Nay, to obviate their hatred, he propofed Lu- , 
cius Cinna, who was of the oppofite faction, tor conful, 
but firft laid him under the fanction of a folemn oath, to 
aflift him in all his affairs. Cinna went up to the capitol 
with a (lone in his hand. There he fwore before all the 
world, to preferve the friend (hip between them inviolable, 
adding this imprecation, "If I be guilty of any breach of 
" it,. may I be driven from the city, as this (lone is from my 
" hand !" at the fame time lie threw the ftone upon the 
ground. Yet as foon as he was entered upon his office, he 
began to raife new commotions, and fet up an impeach- 
ment againft Sylla, of which Verginius, one of the tribunes, 
was to be the manager. But Sylla left both the manager 
and the impeachment behind him, and fet forward againfc 
Mithridates. 

About the time that Sylla fet fail from Italy, Mithridates,. 
' we are to1d,was vifited with many ill prefages at Pergamus.. 
Amongft the reft an image of victory, bearing a crown, which 
was contrived to be let down by a machine, broke juft as it 
was going to put the crown upon his head, and the crown 
itfelf was darned- to pieces upon the floor of the theatre*. 
The people of Pergamus were feized with aftoni(hment,aod 
Mithridates felt no fmall concern, though his affairs theft 
proijpered beyond his hopes. For he had taken Ada from 
the Romans, and Bithymaand Cappadocia from their ref- 
pe&ive kings, and was fet down in quiet at Pergamus, 
difpofing of rich governments and kingdoms among nil 
friends at pleafure. As for his fons, the eldefl governed in 
peace the ancient kingdoms of Pontus and Boiphorus, ex- 
tending as far as the deferts above the Maeotic lake ; the 
other, named Aria rathe s, was fubduing Thrace and Mace- 
donia, with a great army. His generals, with their armies, 
were reducing other considerable places. The principal of 
thefe wasArchelaus,who commanded the feas with his fleet,. 
wwconqueringtheCyciades^andalltheotheriflaadswithia. 
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tfre bay of Male*, and was matter of Eubcea itfelf. He 
met indeed ft with fome check at Cteeronea.. ;There Brit- 
sins Sura, lieutenant to Sentms who cammailded in Ma- 
cedonia, a m an diftinguimed by hi? course and capacity, 
oppofed A re he I a us, who was overflowing Bceotia like* 
torrent, defeated him in three engagement! near Cheurooea, 
md confined him again to the fea, But, a* Indue Lu- 
:ullus came and ordered him to give place taSyllayio 
vhom that province, and the ton loft of the) war there 
i- ere decreed, he immediately quitted ftoeotia, aodreturn- 
d to Sen tins, though his fuccefs was beyond all that he 
ould have Battered himfelf with, and Greece was ready 
gain to declare for the Romans, on acoountrof his vator 
rui conduft. It is true, tlieie w c re the moA fl&ojug 
ft ions of Brutius's life. 

When SyJla was arrived, the cities f ntamhafladort with 
n offer of opening their gates to him. Athens alone was 
teld by its tyrant Ariftion for Mithridate*. He therefore 
tracked it with the utmoft vigor, in veiled the Piraeus, 
i rough t up all forts of engines, and left no kind of afoul t 
whatever unat tempted. Had he watted a while* he might 
v it bout the leaf! danger have taken the upper town, which 
vas already reduced by famine to the Ian extremity, pot 
lis haile to return to Rome, where he apprehended fome 
-fiange in anairs to his prejudice, made him run every 
ifk, and fpare neither men nor money, to bring thift war 
o a co n c I u f i o n , For, be Mes h i * other Warlike equipage} 
lie had ten thoufand yoke of mules, which worked every 
lay at the engines. As wood began to fail, -fey reason of. 
the immenfe weights which broke down hu .machines, or" 
their being burnt by the enemy, he cut down the iacred 
proves. The ftiady walks of the Academy and the J*y. 
caeum in the fuburbs fell before the axe. And as the war re- 
quired vaft Turns of money to fupport it, hefcrupled not 
to violate the holy treafu res of Greece, hut took from 
Epidaurus, as well as Olympia, the mod beautiful arid 
precious of their gifts. He wrote aUo totbe Aa»p©#ryonet, 
at Delphi, M That it would be belt tor them torfBtt the 
"treasures of Apollo in his hands; for either M* would 
" keep them fafer than they could ; or, if he applied them 
f * to his own ufe, would return the full value* Caphia 
the Fhocian, one of his friends, was font upon fhif/COm- 
mifDon, and ordered to have every ch|in£ weighed to him*. 
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Caphis went to Delphi, birt was loth to touch the facrndf 
depdfits, and lsunented to the Amphtftyones the nccefity 
he was <u)tfcr, with many tears. Some (aid, they hear* 
the found of the lyre in the inmoft fanttuary 3 and Caa h i s, 
either believing it, or willing to llrike Sylia with a religi- 
ous terror, tent him an account of ft. But he wrote hack 
m ajeftingway, "'That he was furprifod Caphis ihouM 
" not know that mufic was the 1 voice of joy, and not of 
** refentment. 'He might, therefore, boldly lake die tat* 
" Aires, Tince Apollo gave him them with -the ntnoft fist- 
" isfattioa." 

Thefe treafures were carried off, without feting #een %y 
many of the {greeks. But, of the royal offerings, there 
remained a til ver urn, which boingfo large and heavy, tor 
no carriage could bear it, the AmphiCtyones were o wlig ed 
to cut it in pieces. At fight of this, they called to «nod, 
one while Flaminius and ManiiH Acilius, end a a ae h fcg 
while Paulus i$»mttius ; one of which having dtfeeti Aa~ 
tiochus out df Greece, and the others fabd tied* the <k$a» 
of Macedonia, not only -kept their hand* from f^Haagffnr 
Grecian temples, but cxpneOed their regard and ixil—au 
for them by adding new gifts. Thefe great -men, Meed, 
were legally commtflioned, and their foidiers were p er f #aa 
of fober minds, who had learnt to obey their generdlsarfriv* 
out murmuring. The generals, with the magnantflaity ef 
kings, exceeded not private pertens in their expenfts, aer 
brought upon 'the Hate any charge but what was cooujMa 
and reafonable. In fhort, they thought it no left bHJpate 
to Hatter their own men, than to be afraid of theeaeaftv 
But the commander* of thefe times raifed theMMvaa H 
high ports by force, net by merit ; and as they waafteaVfoalftlfft- 
to Igtit their countrymen, rather than any foreign uitaaaa^ 
they were obliged to treat them with -great c om fr< a)la afet. 
WhHe they thus bought their iervjecs, at the price oftafcv 
iftering to their vices, they were not aware that they wer* 
letKag^heircowntry ; and leaking thendfelvet fares t» the 
ineaneftef aaaakirfd, in order to command the greatfefctaaV 
the bell. This banttBe&Wams r fFom Reme,taw£efie]^ 
wards brought him back againfr Sylla. Thiv matieCfc^Ju 
«dip his hands in the ' Mood -of Oetsvius, and Thwbr la - t te. 
afla^Hi of Placcns. 

Uylla opened one of the : *r^ fowrces of ftieewYuptfeh. 
Vor,^va4raw the vpeopy «f«€4fccr o ff ee iw f ro t a t h ca% *fc 
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laviflily fupplied the wants of his own. Thus, while by 
one and the fame means he was inviting the former to de- 
fer tion, and the latter to luxury, he had occafion for infin- 
ite Aims, and particularly in this fiegc. For his paflion for 
taking Athens was irrefiftibly violent ; whether it was that 
he wanted to fight againft that city's ancient renown, of 
which nothing but the fhadow now remained ; or whether 
he could not bear the feoffs and taunts, with which Arift- 
ion in all the wantonnefs of ribaldry, infulted him and 
Metella from the walls. 

The compofition of this tyrant's heart was infolenceand 
cruelty. He was the fink of all the follies and vices of 
Mithridates. Poor Athens, which had got clear of innu- 
merable wars, tyrannies and feditions, pcriflied at laft by 
this monfter, as by a deadly difeafe. A bufliel* of whea't 
was now fold there for a thoufand drachmas. The people 
eat not only the herbs anji roots that grew about the citadel, 
but fodden leather and oil bags; while he was indulging 
himfelf in riotous feafts and dancings in the day time, or 
mimicking and laughing at the enemy. He let the facred 
lamp of the goddefs go out for want of oil ; and vi hen the 
principal prieftefs fent to afk him for half a raeafure of 
barley, he fent her that quantity of pepper. The fenatcrs 
and priefts came to entreat him to take companion on the 
city, and capitulate with Sylla, but he received them with 
a mower of arrows. At la ft, when it was too late, he 
agreed with much difficulty to lend two or three if the 
companions of his riots to treat of peace. Thefe inftead 
of making any propofals that tended to fave the city, talk- 
ed in a lofty manner about Thefeus, and Kumolpus, and 
the conquefts of the Medes ; which provoked Sylla to fay, 
"Go, ray noble fouls, and take back your fine fpeeches 
u with you. For my part, I was not fent to Athens to 
41 learn its antiquities, but to chaftife its rebellious peo- 
"pie." 

In the mean time, Sylla's fpies heard fome old men, who 
were converting together in the Ceramic«s,blame'the tyrant 
for not fecui ing the wall near the Heptachalcos, which was 
the only place not impregnable. They carried this news 
to Sylla ; and he, far from difregarding it, went by nighr 
to take a view of that part of the wall, and found that it 

* Medimnu*. See the tabic 
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might be fcaled. He then fet immediately about it ; and 
he tells us in his Commentaries, that Marcus Teius* was 
the firft man who mounted the wall. Teiurs there metwitli 
an adverfary, and gave him fuch a violent blow on the 
(kull, that he broke his fword ; notwithftanding which he 
ftood firm and kept his place. 

Athens, t therefore, was taken, as the old men had 
foretold. Sylla having levelled with the ground all that 
was between the Pirzean gate and that called the Sacred, 
entered the town at midnight, in a manner the mo ft dread- 
ful that can be conceived. All the trumpets and horns 
founded, and were anfwered by the moutsand clang of ine 
foldicrs, let loofc to plunder and deftroy. They ruflied 
along the ftreets with drawn fwords, and horrible was the 
Slaughter they made. The number of the killed could not 
be commuted ; but we may furm fome judgment of it, by 
the quantity of ground which was overflowed with blood. 
For, befide thofe that fell in other parts of the city, the 
blood that w\is (bed in the market place only, covered all 
the Ceramicu\ as far as Dipylus. Nay, there are feveral 
who aflure us, it ran through the gates, and overfpread 
the fuburbs. 

But though fuch numbers were put to the fword, there 
were as many who laid violent hands upon themfeives, in 
grief for their finking country. What reduced the biff 
men among them to this defpair of finding any mercy or 
moderate terms for Athens, was the well known cruelty of 
Sylla. Yet partly by theinlcrccfiion of Midias and CaJli- 
phon, and the exiles who threw themfeives at his feet, part- 
ly by the entreaties of the fenators who attended him in 
that expedition, and being himfelf fatiated with blood be- 
fides, he was at laft prevailed upon to flop his hand ; and, 
in compliment to the ancient Athenians, he faid, "He. 
" forgave the many for the fake ©f the few, the living foe 
" the dead." 

He tells us in his Commentaries, that he took Athens pa, 
the kalends of March, which falls in with the new moon in 
the month Ancheftirion ; when the Athenians were per- 
forming many rites in memory of the deftruction of the 

• Probably it Ihould be Atcius. In the life of Craffus one AleiiiS 
;s mentioned as a tribune of the people. 

t Athens was taken $4 years before the birth of Chria. 
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country by water; for the deluge was believed to have 
happened about that time ot the year.* 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retitcd into the citadel, 
and was beGeged there by Cur to, to whom %lla gave the 
clsarge. He held out a confiderable time, but at laft was 
forced to furrender (of want of water. In this the hand 
of Heaven was very vtfible. For the very fame day apd 
hour that Ariltioo was brought out f the &y, which before 
was perfectly fereoe, grew black with clouds, and fiicb a 
quantity of rain tell, as quite overflowed the citadel. Soon 
after thi% SylJa made himiclf matter of the Firieus; the 
moli of which he laid in afhes, and among the reft, that 
admirable work, the arfenal built by Philo. 

During thefc tranfutlions, Taxiles, Mi thrldates's general 
came down frozn Thrace and Macedonia, with a hundred 
thoufaad foot, ten thoufand horre, and fourfcore and ten 
chariots armed with fcythes, and fent to deOre Archeiaus 
to meet hira. Archelaus had then his ftation atMunychia, 
and neither chofe to quit the tea, nor 3 et fight the Rom- 
ans, but was perfuaded his point was to protract the war, 
and to cut oft the enemy's convoys, Sylla faw better than 
he? the difttefe he might be in for proviiions, and therefore 
moved from that barren country, which was fcarce i'uffi- 
cieist to maintain his troops in time of peace, and led them 
into Bceoiia. Molt people thought this an error in his 
counfelsj to quit the rocks of Attics, where horfe could 
hardly acT, and to expofe hinlfclf on the large and open 
plains of Btzotia, when he knew the chief ftrengrh of the 
birbarians confuted in cavalry and chariots. But to avoid 
hunger and famine, he was forced as we have observed, 
to hazard a battle. Befides, he was in pain for Hortcn- 
fiu>, a man of a great and cnterpnfing f pirit who waa 
bringing him a con filterable reinforcement from The flat y, 
&id was watched by the barbarians in the ftratts, Thefe 
were the reafons which induced -Sylla to inarch into Bseo- 
ha, Aa For Hurtenfius, Cauhis, a countryman of ours, led 
him another way, and diiaupguircd the barbarians. He 
conducted him by mount Kirnaflus to Tithura, which is 
now a large city, but was then unly a sort fituated on the 
brow of a ftcep precipice, where the Phocian&uf old took 

. I Hi* .' 
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refuge when Xerxes invaded their country, Hortenfius, 
having pitched his tents there, in the day time kept off the 
enemy ; and in the night having made his way down the 
broken rocks to Patronis, where Sylla met him with all 
his forces. 

Thus united, they took poflefOon of a fertile hill, in the 
middle of the plains of Elateia, well meltered with trees, 
and watered at the bottom. It was called Philobceotus, 
and is much commended by Sylla for the fruitful nefs of its 
foil and its agreeable fituation. When they were encamp, 
ed, they appeared to the enemy no more than a handful. 
They had not indeed above fifteen hundred horfe, and not 
quite fifteen thoufandfoot. The other generals in a manner 
forced Archelaus upon a&ion ; and when they came to put 
their forces in order of battle, they filled the whole plain 
with horfes, chariots, bucklers and targets. Theclam- 
ot and hideous roar of fo many nations ranked thick to- 
gether, feemed to rend the fky ; and the pomp and fplen- 
Sor of their appearance was not without its ufein excit- 
ing terror. For the luftre of their arms, which were rich- 
ly adorned with gold and filver, and the colors of their 
Median and Scythian vefts, intermixed with brafs and po- 
lifhed fteel, when the troops were in motion, kindled the 
air with an awful flame like that of lightning. 

The Romans, in great confternation, fhut thfemfelvesup 
with their trenches. Sylla could not with all his argu- 
ments remove their fears ; and, as he did not choofe to 
force them into the field in this difpirited condition, he fat 
ftill, and bore, though with great reluctance, the vain 
boafts and infults of the barbarians. This was of more 
fervice to him than any other meafure he could have 
adopted. The enemy, who held him in great contempt, 
and were not before very obedient to their own generals, 
by reafon of their number, now forgot all difcipline ; and 
but few of them remained within their intrenenments. — 
Invited by rapine and plunder, the greateft part had dif- 
perfed themfelves, and were got feveral days journey from 
the camp. In thefe excurfions, it is faid, they ruined the 
city of Panopea, facked Lebadia, and pillaged a temple 
where oracles were delivered, without orders from any 
one of their generals. 

Syria, full of forrow and indignation to have thefe citief 
deftroyed before his eyes, was willing to try what effeft 
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labor would have upon his foldicrs. He compelled them 
*o dig trenches, to draw the Cephrfus from its channel, and 
made them work at it without intermttfion ; /landing in- 
fpeclor himfelf, and feverely punifhing all whom he found 
remifs. His view in this was to tire them with labor, that 
they might give the preference to danger; and it anfwered 
the end Tie propofed. On the third day of their drudgery, 
as Sylla patted by, they called out to him to lead them 
againft the enemy. Sylla faid, " It is not any inclination 
" to fight, but an unwillingnefs to work, that puts you 
€t upon this requeft. If you really want to come to an 
"engagement, go, fivord in hand, and feize that port im- 
M mediately.*' At the fame time he pointed to the place, 
where had formerly flood the citadel ot the Paropotamfans ; 
but all the buildings were now demolifhed, and there was 
nothing left but a craggy and deep mountain, juft feparated 
from mount Edylium by the river Aflus, which at the 
foot of the mountain tails into the Cephifus. The river 
growing very rapid by this confluence, makes the ridge a 
iafe place for an encampment, Sylla feeing thofe of the 
enemy's troops called Cbalcafoides> hafteningto feize that 
poft, wanted to gain it before tnem, and by availing himfelf 
of the prefent Spirit of his men, he fucceeded. Archelaus, 
upon this difappointment turned his arms againft Chaero- 
r*ea ; the inhabitants in confequence of their former con- 
nexions with Sylla, Untreated him not to defert the place ; 
upon which he fent along with them the military tribune 
Gabinius, with one legion. The Chaeroneans, with all 
their ardor to reach their city, did not arrive fooner than 
Gabinius : Such was his honor when engaged in their de- 
fence, that it even eclipfed the zeal of thofe who implored 
his afliftance. Juba tells us, that it was not Gabinius but 
Ericius/* who was difpatched on this occafion. In 
this critical fituation, however, was the city of Chseronea, 
The Romans now received from Lebadia and the cave of 
Trophonius very agreeable accounts of oracles, that pro- 
mifed victory. The inhabitants of that country tell us 
many ftories about them ; but what Sylla himfelf writes in 
the tenth book of his Commentaries is this: QuintusTitius, 
a man of fome note among the Romans employed in Greece, 

* It is probable, it mould be read Hirtius ; for fo fome manu- 
scripts have it, where the fame peribn is mentioned again afterwards. 
Vol. III. N 
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came to htm one day after he had gained the battle of 
Chaeronea, and told him, that Trophonius foretold anoth- 
er battle to be fought Ibortly in the fame place, in 
which he (hould Hkewife prove victorious. After him, came 
a private foldier ot his own, with a promife from heaven 
of the glorious fuccefs that would attend his affairs in Italy. 
Both agreed as to the manner in which thefe prophecies 
were communicated ; they faid the Deity that appeared to 
them, both in beauty and majefty, refembled the Olym- 
pian Jupiter. 

When Sylla had paffed the Adus, he encamped under 
mount Edvlium, over againft Archelaus, who had ftrongly 
intrenched himfelf between Acontium and Edylium, near 
a place called Aflia. That fpot of ground bears the name 
or Archelaus to this day. Svlla jpafled one day without at- 
tempting any thing. The day following, he left Murgna 
with a legion and two cohorts, to harafs the enemy, who 
were already in fome diforder, while he himfelf went and 
facrificedon the banks of the Cephifus. After the ceremony 
was over he proceeded to Chaeronea, to join the forces 
there, and to take a view of Thurium, a pod which the 
enemy had gained before him. This is a craggy eminence, 
running up gradually to a point, which we exprefs in our 
language by the term Ortbofagus. At the foot of it runs 
the river Morius,* and by it (lands the temple of Apollo 
Thurius. Apollo. « fo called from Thuro the mother of 
Chaeron, who, as hiftory informs us, was the founder of 
Chaeronea. Others fay, that the heifer which the Pythian 
Apollo appointed Cadmus for his guide, firft presented 
herfelf there, and that the place was thence named Tau, 
rium ; for the Phoenicians call a heifer Tbor. 

. As Sylla approached Chaeronea, the tribune who had the 
city in charge, led out his troops to meet him, having 
himfelf a crown of laurel in his hands. Juft as Sylla 
received them, and began to animate them to the in- 
tended enterprife, Homoloicus and AnaxMamus, two 
Chaeroneans addrefled him, with a promife to cut off the 
corps that occupied Thurium, if he wouldgive themafmall 
party to fupport them in the attempt. For there was a 
path which the barbarians were not apprifed of, leading 

. • This river is afterwards called Molus ; but which js the right 
reading is uncertain. 
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from a place called Petrochus, by the temple of the Mufes, 
to a part of the mountain that overlooked them j from 
whence it was eafy either to deftroy them with ftones, or 
drive them down into the plain. Sylla finding the cha- 
racter of thefe men for courage and fidelity fupported by 
Gabinius, ordered them to put the thing in execution. — 
Meantime he drew up his forces and placed the cavalry 
in the wings j taking the right himfclf and giving the left 
to Muraena. Gallus* and Hortenfius, his lieutenants, com- 
manded a body of referve in the rear, and kept watch up- 
on the heights, to prevent their being furrounded. For 
it was eafy to fee that the enemy were preparing with their 
wings, which confifted of an infinite number of horfe, and 
ail their light armed foot, troops that could move with 
great agility, and wind" away at pleafure, to take a circuit, 
and quite enclofe the Roman army. 

In the mean time, the two Chaeroneans, fupported, ac- 
cording to Sylla* s order, by a party commanded by Ericus, 
dole unobferved up Thurium, and gained the fummit. As 
foon as they made their appearance, the barbarians were 
ft ruck with confternation, and fought refuge in flight; but 
in the confufion many of them perifhed by means of each 
other. For, unable to find any firm footing, as they moved 
down the deep mountain, they fell upon the fpears of thofe 
that were next before them, or elfe pufhed them down the 
precipice. All this while the enemy were prelling upon 
them from above, and galling them behind; infomuch that 
three thoufand men were killed upon Thurium. As to 
thofe who got down, fome fell into the hands of Muraena, 
who met them in good order, and eafily cut them in pieces ; 
others who fled to the main body, under Archelaus, where- 
ever they fell in with it, filled it witli terror and difmay j 
and this was the thing that gave the officers mod trouble, 
and principally occasioned the defeat. Sylla, taking ad- 
vantage ot their diforder, moved with fuch vigor and ex- 
pedition to the charge, that he prevented the effect of the 
armed chariots. For the chief ftrength of thofe chariots 
confifts in the courfc they run, and in the impetuofity cou- 
fequent upon it j and if they have but a fliort compafs, they 

* Guarin after Appian's Mitkrid, reads Galba. And fo it is i.i 
feveral manuicripts. Dtjci:r propofes to read Balbui, which name 
occurs af:crv-ard>. 
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are as infignificant as arrows fent from a bow not well 
drawn. This was the cafe at prefent with refpett to the 
barbarians. Their chariots moved at firft (b flow, and 
their attacks were fo lifelefs, that the Romans clapped 
their hands, and received them with the utmoft ridicule. 
They even called for fre(h ones, as they ufed to do in the 
Hippodrome at Rome. 

Upon- this, the infantry engaged, The barbarians, for 
their part tried what the long pikes would do ; and, by 
locking their fhields together, endeavored to keep them* 
felves in good order. As for the Romans, after their fpears 
bad had all the effeft that could be expe&ed from tnem, 
they drew their f words, and met the fimitars of the enemy 
with a ftrength which a juft indignation infpires. For Mi- 
thridates's generals had brought over fifteen thou fan d 
Jiaves upon a proclamation of liberty, and placed them 
among the heavy armed infantry. On which occafion, a 
certain centurion is faidthus to have exprefied himfelf :— - 
" Surely thefeare the Saturnalia ; for we never (aw (Laves 
" have any (hare of liberty at another time." However, as 
their ranks were fo clofe, and tj^eir file fo deep, that thty 
could not cafily be broken ; and as they exerted a fpirit 
which could not be expected from them, they were not 
repulfed and put in diforder till the archers and (lingers of 
the fecond line difcharged all their fury upon them. 

Archelaus was now extending his right wing, in order 
to furround the Romans, and Hortenfius, with the cohorts 
tinder his command, pufhed down to take him in flank. 
But Archelaus, by a fudden manoeuvre turned asainfi him 
with two thoufand horfe whom he had at hand, and by 
little and little drove him towards the mountains ; fo that 
being feparated from the main body, he was in danger of 
being quite hemmed in by the enemy. Sylla, informed of 
this, pufhed up with his right wing, which had not yet. 
engaged, to theafliftance of Hortenfius. On the other 
hand, Archelaus, conjecturing, from the duft that flew 
about, the real (bite of the cafe, left Hortenfius, and haft-. 
ened back to the right of the Roman army, from whence 
Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it without a com- 
mander. 

At the fame time Taxiles led on the Chalcaf fides agajnft 
Munena, fo that (bouts were fet up on both fides, which 
were reechoed by the neigboring mountains. Sylla now 
Hopped to confider which way he (hoiiid direct his courfc. 
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At length, concluding to return to his own poft, he fenf 
Hortenfrus with four cohorts to the aifiiiance of Munena, 
and himfelfwith the fifth made up to his right wing with 
the utmoft expedition. He found that without -hitti it kept 
a good countenance againft the troops of Archelaus ; but 
as foon as he appeared, his men made fuch prodigious -ef- 
forts, that they routed the.enemy entirely, and purfued 
them to the river and mount Acontium. - - : » • c * 

' A mid ft this fuccefs, Sylla was not unmindful of Mtirssna's 
danger, but haftened with a reinforcement to that quarter. 
He found him, however, victorious, and therefore had 
nothing to do but to join irt the purfuit. Great numbers 
of the barbarians fell in the field of battle, and (liltgreatcr . 
as they were endeavoring to gain their fotrtncfcmentt j»fo 
that out of fo many myriads only ten thoufahd men reached 
Chalets. Sylla fays, he miffed only fourteen of his men, 
and two of tbcfe came np in the evening, (or this reafbn 
he inferibedhis trophies /# Mars, /# rt8*ry'amd fmux % 
to mow that he Was no lefs indebted to good fortune; tfcan 
to capacity and valor, for the advantages he had gained. 
The trophy I am fpeakinfe of was erected fat the victory 
won on the plain, where the troop* of ArcheJaus began to 
give way, and to fly to the river Molds: The tether trojfrby 
upon the top of Thuriura, in memory of their getting 
above the barbarians, was infefribed in Greek characters 
it tb* *vaUr of Homohictts and Anaxidamms. . 

He exhibited games on this occafion at Thebes/ in a 
theatre erected for that purpofe near the fountain of CEdi- 
pus.* But the judges were taken from other cities of 
G r eece , by reafon of the implacable hatred lie -bore the 
Thcbans. He deprived them of half their territories, 
which heconfecrated to the Pythian Apollo and the- Olym- 
pian Jupiter ; leaving orders that out- of their revenues the 
money mould be repaid which he had taken from their 
temples. 

After this, he received news that Flaccus, who was of 
me oppofite faction, was elected confuly and that he was 
bringing a great army over the Ionian, in pretence againft 
Mithridales, but in reality againft him. He therefore 

* PaufanJas tells us this fountain was fo called, becanfe CEdipus 
then wafticd off die blood he was ftained wkhin the musder of 

subtler. .- . . . i* 
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marched into Theftaly to meet him. However, when he 
was arrived at Melitea, intelligence was brought him from 
feveral quarters, that the countries behind him were laid 
wafte by another army of the king's fuperior to the former. 
Dorylaus was arrived at Chalcis with a large fleet, which 
brought over eighty thoufand men, of the belt equipped 
and bed dilciplined troops of Mjthridates. With thefe 
he entered Boeotia, and made himfelf mafter of the country, 
in hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. Archelaus remon- 
ftrated againft that meafure, but Dorylaus was fo far from 
regarding him, that he fcrupled not to affert, that fo ma- 
ny myriads of men could not have been loft without trea- 
chery. But Sylla foon turned back, and (bowed Dorylaus 
how prudent the advice was which he had rejected, and 
what a proper fenfe its author had of the Roman valor. 
Indeed, Dorylaus himfelf, after fome (light (kirmimes with 
Sylla at Tilpholhim, was the fir ft to agree that a£tion was 
not the thing to be purfued any longer, but that the war 
was to be fpun out, and decided at laii by dint of money. 

However, the p)ain of Orchomenus, where they were 
encamped, being mod advantageous for thofe whofe chief 
ftrength confided in cavalry, gave fre(h fpirits to Archelaus* 
For of all the plains of Baeotia the largeft and moft beau- 
tiful ta this, which without either tree or bu(h, extends it- 
felf frqm the gates of Orchomenus to the fens in which 
the river Melas lofes itfelf. That river rifes under the 
walls of the city juft mentioned, and is the only Grecian 
river which is navigable from its fource. About thefum- 
tner folftice it overflows like the Nile, and produces plant* 
of the fame nature ; only they are meagre and bear but 
little fruit. Its courfe is (hort, great part of it foon Hop- 
ping in thofe dark and muddy tens. The reft falls into 
the river Cephifus, about the place where the water i* 
bordered with fuch excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped oppofite each other, 
Archelaus attempted not any thing. But Sylla began to 
cut trenches in feveral parts of the field, that he might, if 
poffible drive the enemy from the firm ground, which 
was fo fuitable for cavalry, and force them upon the 
morafles. The barbarians could not bear this, but upon 
the fir ft fignal from their generals, rode up at full fpeed, 
and bandied the laborers fo rudely, that they all difperfcd. 
The corps too defigned to fupport them, was put to flight. 
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Sylla that moment leaped from his horfe, fci*ed one of the 
enfigus, and puttied through the middle of the fugitives 
towards the enemy, crying out, " Here, Romans, is the 
" bed of honor I am to die in. Do you, when you are 
" aflced where you betrayed your general, remember to 
" fay, it was at Orchomenus." Thefe words (lopped 
them in their flight ; be fides, two cohorts came from the 
right wing to his afliftance, and at the head of this united 
corps he re pu I fed the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a little, to give his troops fome re- 
frelbment j after which he brought them to work again, 
intending to draw a line of cireumvallation round the bar- 
barians. Hereupon they returned in better order than 
before. Diogenes, foninlaw to Archelaus, fell glorioufly 
as he was performing wonders on the right. Their archer* 
were charged fo clofe by the Romans, that they had not 
room to manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity 
of arrows in their hands, which they ufed inftead of fwords, 
and with them killed feveral of their adverfaries. At tail, 
however, they were broken, and (hut up in their camp, 
where they pafled the night in great mifery, on account 
of their dead and wounded. Next morning Sylla drew out 
his men to continue the trench ; and as numbers of the 
barbarians came out to engage him, he attacked and routed 
them fo effectually, that, in the terror they were in, none 
(rood to guard the camp, and he entered it with them.— 
The fens were then filled with the blood of the (lain, and 
the lake with dead bodies ; infomuch that even now many 
of the weapons of the barbarians, bows, helmets, frag- 
ments of iron breaftplates, and fwords, are found buried 
in the mud, though it is almoft two hundred years fince 
that battle. Such is the account we have of the actions 
at Chasronea and Orchomenus. 

Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with fo much ri- 
gor and injuftice at Rome to perfona of the greateft dif- 
fraction, that many, to avoid their tyranny, retired to 
Sylla's camp, as to a fafe harbor \ fo that«n a little time 
he had a kind of fenate about him. Metella, with much 
difficulty, ftole from Rome, with his children, and came to 
tell him, that his enemies had burnt his houfe and all his 
villas, and to entreat him to return home, where his help 
was (o much wanted. He was much perplexed in his de- 
liberations, neither c hoofing to ncglettbis. afflicted country, 
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nor knowing how to go and leave fuch an important ob- 
ject as the Mithridatic war in fo unfinifhed a ftate, when 
tie wasaddrefled by" a merchant of Delium, called Arche- 
laus, On the part of the general of that name, who wanted 
to found him about an acconimodation, and to treat pri- 
vately of the conditions of it. f 

Sylla was fo charmed with the thing, that he haft en ed to 
a perfonal conference with the general. Their interview 
was on the fea coaft, near Delium, where ftands a celebrated 
temple of Apollo. Upon their meeting, Archelaus pro- 
pofed that Sylla fhould quit the Afiatic and Pontic expedi- 
tion, and turn his whole attention to the civil war, engaging 
on the king's behalf to fupply hira with money, veffels and 
troops. Sylla propofed in anfwer, that Archelaus mould 
quit the intereft of Mithridatcs, be appointed king in his 
place, a flu me the title of an ally to the Romans, and put 
the king's (hipping in his hands. When Archelaus ex- 
prefled his deteftation of this treachery, Sylla thus pro- 
ceeded : " Is it poflible, then, that you Archelaus, a Cap- 
" padocian, the flave, or if you pleafe, the 'friend of a 
" barbarous king, mould be (hocked at a proposal, which, 
" however in fome refpecls exceptionable, muft be attended 
" with the mod advantageous confequences ? Is it poflible 
" that to me, the Roman general, to Sylla/ you mould 
" take upon you to talk of treachery ?— As if you were not 
" that fame Archelaus, who at Chaeronea fled with a hand- 
" ful of men, the poor remains of an hundred and twenty 
" thoufand, who nid himfelf two days in the marines of 
" Ore home n us, and left the roads of Bceotia blocked up 
" with heaps of dead bodies." — Upon this Archelaus had 
recourfe to entreaty, and begged at laft a peace for Mi- 
thridatcs. This was allowed upon certain conditions- 
Mi thridates was to give up Afia and Paphlagonia, cede 
Byttiinia to Nicodemus, and Cappadocia to Anobarzanes. 
He was to allow the Romans two thoufand talents to de- 
fray the expenfe of the war, befides feventy armed gal- 
leys, fully equipped. Sylla, on the other hand, was toie- 
cure Mithridatcs in the reft of his dominions, and pro- 
cure him the title of friend and ally to the Romans. 

Thefe conditions being accepted and negotiated, {Sylla 
returned through Thefiaiy and Macedonia towards the 
Hellefpont. Archelaus, who accompanied him, was treated 
with the greateft refpeft, and when he happened to fall lick 
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atXarHBt, Sylht halted there 4>r ibrne tiflie, and mowed* 
him all the attention he could have paid to bis own general. 
om^rt,orevei>tohis€olkagueliimtdf. This eircnnitta nee 
rendered the battjeiof Chseronca a little fnfpeded, as if k 
had been gained by unfair means ; and what added to the' 
fafpirion was, the reftoring of all the prtfsners of Midi- 
ridates, except Artftkm, theavewed enemy of Archelaus, 
who was taken off fay petfoa, But what confirmed the 
wEiok» was the ceflicm uf ten thoufand acres in Eubom to 
i he Cappadocian, and 1 be title that was given fcim of 
friend and ally to the Romans. SyUa* ho w e v er, in- his 
commentaries, obviates all thefe censure* »■:'.- 

During his flay at Larifih, be received an embaffy front 
M ithrjdates, entreating him not to tnitft upon his giving* 
\jp Paphtagonia, and rt presenting that the demand of* 
fli i p p i n g was i n ad m \ flible . Sylla heard thefe resnonftaances 
with indignation—" WhaV* feid be, " does Mithridates 
" pretend to keep FaphLagonts, and fefofe to fead tin. 
11 vetfels 1 demanded > Mi&iidases, Whom I should have 
M expecled to entreat me on ms knee* thaCl wosddipare 
M that right hand which aad flain to many Romans— Ja*t 
M T am fatisfied that, whrn I return to Afta,hewiU.diange 
*• his ftyte. While he refides a* ^trgamus, he caa.direft 
**at eafe the war he has net feen." The ■mhsffsdera 
were flntck dumb with this indignant anfwer 9 while Ar- 
caelatBa endeavored to (both and appcafe the anger of 
SyUft, by every mitigating enprel&on, and bathing hie 



I his tears. At length ne prevailed on the Roman 
general to send him to Mithridates, alluring him that he 
wwtM obtain his content to ah* the articles, or petit* in 
thewtiewipr. 

•nil* «pon this aflurance difratfTed him, and invaded 
Medksv where he committed great depredations, and then 
returned to Macedonia. He received Arcnelausat Philip- 
pi, whw informed him that he had fucceeded perfectly 
well in his negotiation, but that Mitbridates was eatreme- 
ly desirous of an interview. His reafon for it was this ; 
Fimbria, who had flain the conful Flaccus, one of the 
heads of the oppofite faction, and defeated the king's gen- 
erals, was now marching againft Mithridates him Pelf. 
Mitbridates, alarmed at this, wanted to form a friend/hip 
with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus,in the country ofTrpas. 
Mithridates came with two hundred galleys, an army of 
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twenty thoufand foot, lixthoufand horfe*, and a great num- 
ber of armed chariots. Sylla had no more than four cohorts 
and two hundred horfe. Mi thri dates came forward, and 
offered him his hand,but Sylla firft aiked him, 4t Whether 
*' he would (land to tije conditions that Archelaus had 
" fettled with him ?"'' The king hefitated upon it, and 
Sylla then faid, "It Is for petitioners to fpeak firft, and 
" for conquerors tajttar in filence." Mithridates then 
began a long harrangue, in which he endeavored to apol- 
ogife for himfelf, by throwing the blame partly upon the 
gods, and partly > uj*&n the Romans. At length Sylla in- 
terrupted him— ^'t have often," faid he, " heard that 
44 Mithridates was<»a good orator, but now I know it by 
*• experience, .firice he has been able to give a color to 
44 fuch unjuft and abominable deeds." Then he fet forth 
in bitter terms; and in fuch a manner as could not be 
replied to, the- king's fhameful conduct, and in conclusion 
afked him again, " Whether he would abide by the con- 
44 ditions fettled with Archelaus V* Upon his anfwerine 
in the affirmative, Sylla took him in his arms and faluted 
him. Then lie prefented to him the two kings, Ariobar- 
zanes and NicQtnedes, and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him feventy of his 
mips and five hundred archers, failed back to Pontus. Sylla 
perceived that his troops were much offended at the peace ; 
they thought it an unfufferable thing, that a prince who, 
of all the kings in thj univerfe, was the bittereft enemy to 
Rome; who had caw fed ah hundred and fifty thou (and 
Romans to be murdered in Afia in one day, fhould go oflT 
with the wealth and fpoils of Afia,which he had been plun- 
dering and opprefling full four years. But he eicufed 
himfelf to them by obferving, that they fhould never have 
been able to carry on the war againft both Fimbria and 
Mithridates, if they had joined their forces. 
v From thence he marched againft Fimbria, who was en- 
camped at Thyatira ; and having marked out a camp very 
near. him, he began upon the intrenchment. The foldiers 
of Fimbria came out in their vefts, and faluted thofeof 
Sylla, and readily aflifted them in their work. Fimbria 
ieeing this defertion, and withal dreading Sylla as an im- 
placable enemy, difpatched himfelf upon the fpot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Afia of twenty thoufaud talents ; 
and befide this,the houfes of private perfonswere ruined by 
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e infolence and diforder of the foldiers he quartered 
pon them. For he commanded every houfeholder to 
ive the foldter who lodged with him fixteen drachmas * 
ay, and to provide a (upper for him and as many friends 
s he chofe to invite. A centurion was to have fifty 
rachma? a day, and one dreis to wear within doors, and 
Jiother in publie. 

Thefe things fettled, he fet fail from Ephefus with his 
vhole fleet, and reached the harbor of Piraeus the third 
lay. At Athens he got jiimfelf initiated in the myfteries 
>f Ceres, and from that city he took with him the library 
>f Apellicon and Teian, in which were mod of the works 
>f Ariftotle and Theophraftus, books at that time not fuf- 
iciently known to the world. When they were brought 

Rome, it is faid that Tyrannto the grammarian prepar- 
ed many of them for publication.* and that Andronicus 
he Rhodian, getting the manufcripts by his means, did 
tchially publifh them, together with thofe indexes that 
re now in every body's hands. The old Peripatetics ap- 
pear indeed to have been men of curiofity and erudition ; 
Kit they had neither met with many of ♦ Ariftotle' s and 
rheophraftus's books, nor were thofe they did meet with 
■orrect copies ; becaufe the inheritance of. Neleus the 
cepfian, to whom Theophraftus left his works, fell into 
nean and obfeure hands. 

During Sylla's (lay at Athens, he felt a painful numbnefs 
i his feet, which Strabo calls the lifping of the gout. This 
bliged him to fail to j$£depfus, for the benefit of the warm 
iths, and where he lounged away the day with mimics and 
uffoons, and all the train of Bacchus. One day as he was 
talking by the feafide, fomefifhermen preiented him with 
curious dim of fifh. Delighted with the prefent, he aflced 
be people of what rountry they were, and when he heard 
hey were Alaeans, "What," faid he, " are any of the 

1 AUeans then alive ?" for in purfuance of his victory at 
)rchom«nus, he had razed three cities of Bceotia, Anthe- 
km, Larymna and Alaeae. The poor men were ftruck 
lomb with fear, but he told them with* a fmile, " They 

* The latift interpreter fenders ttrxtvcracrSau inttrvertifc, and 
D*>cr dctouma, ' both which fignify cpnyerted to his own vft. But 
«f «t certainly wrong.' A*otr%tvotaaa§a,% has that fenfe. Be, 
W« } Cicero and Strabo give Tyrannio a characTxr that fets fcioa 
w*any meanneft. 
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•* might go away quite happy, for they had brou 
" refpe&able mediators with them." The Ah 
us, that from this time they took courage, and re< 
ed themfeives in their old habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, pafled through Tbeflaly 
ccdouia to the fea, intending to crofs .over froi 
chium to Brundufium, with a fleet of twelve htm 
In that neighborhood (lands Apollonia, near n 
remarkable fpot of ground called Nymphjeinr. 
lawns and meadows are-of incomparable verdure 
tateriperfed with fprings, from which coritimu 
fire. In this place, we are told, a fatyr was tab 
exactly fuch as ftatuaries and painters reprefenttc 
was brought to Sylla, and interrogated in many 1 
who he was ; but he uttered nothing intelligible, 
cent being barfh and inarticulate, Something bet 
neighing of a horfe and the bleating of a goat. . 
Shocked with his appearance, and ordered him to 
out of his prefence* 

When he was on the point of embarking 
troops, he began to be afraid, that as toon as .the] 
Italy, they would difperfe and retire to their r 
cities. .Hereupon they came to him of their owj 
and took an oath that theyfhould (land by him it 
and not wilfully do any damage to Italy. - Am 
faw he would' want large funis of money, they; 
collected each as much as they could afford, and 
it him. He did not, however, receive their coot 
but having thanked them for their attachment 
couraged them to hope the bed, he fet laiL Hel 
as heliimielf tells us, againft fifteen generals of 1 
party,who had under them no leis than two huadre 
ty cohorts. But heaven gave him evident tokens a 
He facrificed immediately upon his landing at X 
and the liver of the victim had the plain impreffii 

* la this .place the Nymphs had an oracle, of tfea. 
consulting whkh, Dion (I. 41.) tells us feveral ridicule 
Strabo {peaking of it in his feventh book, tells us the Nj 
is a rock, out of which iffucs fire,, and that beneath jtflfl 
of flaming bitumen. 

+ The priefts traced the figures they wanted upon 
on their hands, and' by holding it very clofe, eau\y owe" 
k -j& fftflion upoa4t while it was warm and. pliant. 
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crown of laurel with two firings hanging ciftwn. A little 
before his paftage, there were feen in the day time upon 
Mount Hephaeum* in Campania two great hegoats en- 
gaged, which ufed all the movements that men do in fight- 
ing. The phenomenon raifed itfelf by degrees from the 
earth into the air, where it difperfed itfelf in the manner 
of fhadowy phantoms, and quite disappeared. 

A little after this, young Marius, and Norbanus the 
con ful, with two very powerful bodies, prefumed to attack 
Sylla, who, without any- regular difpofition of his troops, or 
order of battle, by the mere valor and impetuofity of his 
loldiers, after having (lain feven thoufand of the enemy, 
obliged Norbanus to (eek .a refuge within the walls of 
Gapua. This fuccef? he mentions as the cauie why his 
loldiers did not defert but defpifed the enemy, though 
greatly fuperior in numbers. He tells us, moreover, that 
an enthuuaftic fervant of Pontius in the town of Silvimn, 
announced him victorious, upon the communicated autho- 
rity of Bellona, but informed him at the fame time, that if 
he did nothaften, thecapitol would be burnt— This actu- 
ally happened on the day predicted, which -was the fixth 
of July. About this time it was that Marcus Lucullus, one 
of Sylia's officers, who had no more than fix teen cohorts 
under his command, found himfelf on the point of engag- 
ing an enemy who had -fifty ; though he had the utmbtr. 
confidence in the valor of his troops, yet as many of them 
were without -arms, he was doubtful about the onfet. 
While he was deliberating about the matter, a -gentte 
breeze bore from a neighboring field a quantity of flowers 
that fell on the (hields and helmets ef the foldiers in fuch a 
manner that they appeared to be crowned with garlands. 
This circumftance had fuch an effect upon them,f that 
they charged the enemy with double vigor and courage, 

* There is no fuch mountain as Hephxura known. Livy men- 
tions the hills of Tifata near Capua. 

+ The ufe that the ancient Romans as well as Greeks made of en- 
thufiaim and fuperilition, in war particularly, was fo great, and ib 
frequent, that it appears to take off much from the idea of their na- 
tive courage and valor. The flighted circumftance, as in the im- 
probable inftance referred to, of a preternatural kind, or bearing 
theleaft fliadow of a religious ceremony, would animate them to 
-thofe exploits, which, though a rational valor, was certainly ca- 
pable of effecting them, without fuch influence they would never 
• have undertaken. 

Vol. III. O 
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killed eighteen thoufand, and became complete mailers of 
the field, and of the camps. This Marcus Lucullus waft 
brother to that Lucullus who afterwards conquered Mi- 
thridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla ftilllaw himfelf fur rounded with armies and power- 
ful enemies to whom he was inferior in point of force, and 
therefore had recourfe to fraud, He made Scipio, one of 
the confute, fome propofals for an accommodation, upon 
which many interviews and conferences eniucd. But Sylla 
always finding fome pretence for gaining time, was cor- 
rupting Scipio's foldiers all the while by means of his own, 
who were as well pra&ifed as their general in every art of 
Solicitation. They entered their adversaries camp, and, 
mixing among them, foon gained them over, fome by 
money, fome by fair promifes, and others by the moil 
infmuating adulation. At laft Sylla advancing to their in- 
f renchments with twenty cohorts, Scipio's men faluted 
them as fellow foldiers, and came out and joined them ; 
fo that Scipio was left alone in his tent, where he was 
taken, but immediately after difmifled in fafety. Thefe 
twenty cohorts were Sylla's decoy birds, by which he drew 
forty more into his net, and then brought them altogether 
into his camp. On this occalion Carbois reported to 
have fajd, that in Sylla he had to contend both with a fox 
and a lion, but the fox gave him the moft trouble. 

The year following young Marius being con ful, and at 
the head of fourfco re. cohorts, gave Sylla the challenge. 
Sylla was very ready to accept it that day in particular on 
account of a dream lie had the night before* He thought 
he faw old Marius, who had now. been long dead, advuing 
his fon to beware of the enfuing day, as big with mifchief 
to him. This made Sylla impatient for the combat* The 
fir ft ftep he took, towards it was. to fend for DolafceUa, who 
had encamped at fome diffance. The enemy had blocked 
up the roads ; and Sylla's troops were much harrafred in 
endeavoring to open them. Befides, a violent rain hap- 
pened to fall, and ftill more incommoded them in their 
work. Hereupon the officers went and entreated Sylla to 
defer the battle till another day, mowing him how his 
men were beaten out with fatigue, and feated upon the 
ground with their fhields under them. Sylla .yielded to 
their arguments, though with great reluctance, and-gavc 
them orders to entrench themfejves,, . 

They were juft begun to put thefe orders in execution, 
when Marius rode boldly up in hopes of finding Chen dtf* 
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pcrfecl and in peat diforder. Fortune feized this moment 
for accomplifhing Sylla's dream. His foldiers, fired with 
indignation, left their work, ftuck their pikes in the trench, 
and with drawn fwords and loud mouts ran to the charge. 
The enemy made but a flight refiftance ; they were rout- 
ed, and vaft numbers flain in their flight. Marius him- 
/elf fled to Praenefte, where he found the gates fhutj but a 
rope was let down, to which he fattened himfelf, and folic 
was taken up over the wall. 

Some authors indeed write, and among the reft Fenef- 
tella, that Mantis faw nothing of the battle, but that being 
op pre (Ted with watching and fatigue, he laid himfelf down 
in a (hade, after the fignal was given, and was not awakened 
without difficulty when all was loft. Sylla fays, he loft 
only three and twenty men in this battle, though he killed 
ten thou fan d of the enemy, and took eight thoufand prU 
loners. He was equally fuccefsful with refpecl to his lieu. 
tenants Pompey, Cramis, Metellus and Serviiius, who 
without any m i fear ri age at all, or with none of Any confe- 
qnence, defeated great and powerful armies ; infomuch 
that Carbo, who was the chief fupport of the oppofite 
party, ftote oftt of his camp by night, and pafled over in- 
fto -Africa. 

The laft confift Sylla had, was with Telefimts the 
Satonf fe, who"entere8 the lifts like a trefh champion again ft 
one that was weary, and was near throwing him at the ve- 
ry gates of Rome. Teleftnus had collected a great body 
of 'forces, with the afliftance of a Lucanian named Lam - 
port i us, and was hafteningfo the relief of Marius who was 
bctoged in Pramefte. But he got intelligence that Sylla 
and Pompey were advancing againft him by long marches, 
the one to take him in front and the other in rear, and 
that he Was in the utmoft danger of being hemmed in, 
both before and behind. In this cafe, like a man of great 
abilities and experience of the moft critical kind, he de- 
camped by night, and marched with his whole army di- 
rectly towards Rome ; which was in (o unguarded a con- 
dition, that he might halve entered it without difficulty, 
Burt he flopped when he was only ten furlongs from the 
Colli ne Gate, and contented himfelf with pafling the night 
before the walls, greatly encouraged and elevated at the 
thought of having outdone fo many great commanders in 
point of general &p.. 
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Early next morning the young nobility mounted their 
horfes, and fell upon him. He defeated them, and killed 
a confiderable numbfcr ; among the reft fell Appius Claudi- 
us, a young man of £pirit, and of one of themoft illuftrious 
families in Kome. The city was now full of terror and 
confufion— the women ran about the Greets, bewailing 
themfelves, as if it was juft going to be taken by affault— 
when Balbus, who was fent before by Sylla, appeared ad- 
vancing at full fpeed with feven hundred horie. He flop- 
ped juft long enough to give his horfes time to cool, and 
then bridled them again, and proceeded to keep tke ene- 
my in play. 

In the mean time Sylla made his appearance, and having 
caufed hisfirft ranks to take a fpeedy refrefhment, he began 
to put them in order of battle. Dolabella and Torquatus 
pre tied him to wait fome time, and not lead his men in that 
fatigued condition to an engagement that muft prove de- 
ceive. For he had not now to do with Carbo and Marius, 
but with Samnites and Lucanians, the mod inveterate en- 
emies to the Roman name. However, he overruled their 
motion, and ordered the trumpets to found to the charge, 
though it was now fo late as the tenth hour of the day. 
There was no battle during the whole war fought with fuch 
obftinacy as this. The right wing commanded by Craflbs, 
bad greatly the advantage ; but the left was much diftreff. 
ed and began to give way. Sylla made' up to his affiftance. 
He rode a white horie ot uncommon fpjnt and fwiftnefs • 
and two of the enemy knowing him by it, levelled their 
i pears at him. He himfelf perceived it not, but his groom 
did, and with a hidden lafh made the horfe fpring forward 
fo that the fpears only grazed his tail, and fixed therafelves 
in the ground. It is faid that in all his battles he wore in 
his bofbm a fmall golden image of Apollo, which Jie 
brought from Delphi. On this occafion he kifled it with 
particular devotion,* and addreffed it in thefe terms : — 
" Pythian Apollo, who haft conducted the fortunate 
" Cornelius Sylla through fo many engagements with ho- 
" nor ; when thou haft brought him to the threfhold of 
" his country* wilt thou let him fall there inglorious by 
u the hands of his own citizens V 9 

. * By this it appears, that the heathens made the fame ufe of the 
images of their gods, which, the Romaaifb do of image* and K- 

Ucs. 
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' After tftts aft of devotion, Sylla endeavored to rally his 
men ; fome be entreated, fome he threatened, and others 
he forced back lb the charge. But at length hi« whole left 
wing Wat rotated, and he was obliged to mix with theiiiffi~ 
fives to main his camp, after haying loft many of his 
friends »f the higjheft diftin£ctoo> A$ood number! loo,. 
0f thole who, came out of the city to fee the battle, were 
trodddn undeY foot and pcrifhed. Nay, Rome itfalfwa* 
thougbt to be abfojutely loft ; and the fiege of PrnneOe, 
where Maribs had taken up his quarters, near being railed. 
For after the defeat many of the fugitives repaired thither r 
and defired Lucretius Ofella who had the dire&ion of the 
ffcje, to ouit it immediately, becaufe (they (aid) SyUs was 
f am, and hit enemies matters of Rome, 

But tlie fame evening, when it was quite dark, there 
came perfons to Sylla** camp, on the part of CrafTus* ta 
dbflre retitmments for him and his foldiers. For he had 
defeated the enemy, and purfucd themto Antemmv where 
he was ret down to befiege them. Along with this news. 
Sylla WW informed, thai the mated part of the enemy was- 
ctit off in the aftion. As toon therefore, aa it was day, 
be repaired to Antemmt, There three thoufand of the 
other ia&kxi feht deputies to him fo intercede for mercy $ 
add he promifed them impunity, on condition that they 
wYttld come to him after fome notable ftroke againft the 
vdft of bis enemies. Confiding in his honor, they fell 
anon another Corps, and thua many of them were (lain by 
tie hands of their fellow foldiers. Sylla, however, col- 
leCbttftfafe, and what was left of the others, to the num~* 
b*r of fix thoufand, into the Circus * and at the fame time 
afferibled* the fenato in. the temple ot Bellona. The mo* 
nteht be began his harangue, his foldiers, as they had been 
ordered, fell upon thefe fut thoufand poor wretches, and 
cut them in pieces. The cry of flick a> number of people 
■ttttaCredin a place of no great extent, at may well be 
irttffthleoV was very dreadful. The ifenators were frock 
Wftn atleniftiment. But .he with a firm and unaltered 
cMnte'naiice continuing' his difeourfe, " Bade., them at- 
"tfcnd to what he was laying, and not trouble themfelves 
♦** about wbat was doing without ; for the noife they heard 
M ;cameoulyfroinib^emakfaftc * " 



telora* whom he ordered to- 
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It was evident from hence to the leaftdifcerning among: 
fhc Romans, tliat they were not delivered from tyranny ^ 
they had only changed their tyrant. Mar ins,, indeed r 
from the firft was of a harih and fevere difpofition, and 
power did not produce, it only added to his cruelty. But. 
Sylla, at the beginning, bore profperitg with great raodera-* 
tron ; though he feemed more attached to the patricians^ 
it was thought he would protect the rights of the people ; 
he had loved to laugh from his youth, and had been fo 
companionate that he often melted into tears. This change 
in him, therefore, could not but caft a btemifh upon power. 
On his account it was believed, that high honors and 
fortunes will not fuffer men's manners to remain in their 
original Simplicity; but that it begets in them infolence,. 
arrogance, and inhumanity. Whether power does really 
produce fuch a change of difpofition, or whether it only 
thfplaysthe native badnefs of the heart, belongs however 
to another department of letters to inquire. 

Sylla now turning himfelf to kill and to deftroy, filled, 
the city with maflacres, which had neither number nor 
bounds. He even gave up many perfons againft whom he- 
had no complaint, to the private revenge of his creatures.. 
At laft one of the young nobility, named Cams JMetellus* 
ventured to put thefe queftions to him in the fenate*-— 
'• Tell us, Sylla, when we (hall have an end of our calaiu- 
' ities ? How far thou wilt proceed, and when we may 
"hepe thou wilt flop? We aik thee not to fpare thpfe 
4< whom thou haft marked out for puniftfment, butwe.afk 
11 an exemption from anxiety for thofe whom thou haft 
" determined to fave." Sylla faid, " He did not yet know. 
"■whom he mould fave." "Then," replied MeteUus,. 
<*• let us know whom thou intended to deftroy j" and Sylla, 
unfwered, u He would do it." Some, indeed, afcribe the. 
Uft reply to- Aufidius, one of Sylla's flatterers. 

Immediately upon this, he profcribed eighty citizens,, 
without confuting any of the magiftrates in the. lead. 
And as the public exprefled their indignation at this, the,, 
iccond day after he- profcribed two hundred and twenty 
more, and as many on the third. Then he told the. peo- 
ple from the r oft rum, u He had now profcribed ait that he. 
" remembered ; and fiich as he had forgot, muft come into. 
if ibme future profcripiioniV Death was the puniftunent*. 



he ordained fb* any one w.hd mojuUl h»rbor*«r favea per*^ 
(on proscribed, . without excc|*in|fr*&rt>thor,. a fan, jura* 
parent J Such was Jo fee tfio.reward af Humanity ) Bui J 
two talents were. tc^he the, iew^do£ murder, wnetbevjtt 
were a Have th4|,k^e4vh)t- matter, or a fbfc>hissa*ber I*. 
The *noft uniuft ci re tfmftaoeey however, of all; faemed «o 
be, that he declare^ tbe.fons and igrandlbn*' of proibriaedh 
perfons infamous, a^ confifcated thetegoodsX ; »-*o . < 

The lifts weft put up apt only ait Roiae, but ioaU the-' 
cities of Italy,. Neither temple of the gods, <nor paternal 
dwelling r nor hearth of ihofpitality , was t any. protections 
againft murder.- Hufbaods were dispatched in me.boforasJ 
of their wives, and Jbns in thofe of their mothers* Ami 
the Sacrifices to refentment. and revenge, wert nothing tof 
to thofe who tell on account, of t herr wealth.) So than** 
was a common faying among the ruffians, *' Hisime houle>* 
M was the death of fbch a, one, his gardens of another 9 
"and his hot bath* of MhiroV' QgintUS iAuceliuft, a*-- 
q/jiet man, who thought) be, could Jheve no (hare i a .thofe < 
miferieii bu t t hat which comneifton. gave him, ■ came ono- 
day into the \ forum* and out ofcuriofity read the names of 
the profcribed. Finding his .own,, however, among the* 
reft, he cried out, *■ Wretch that I am 1 my Alban villa* 
*< purfues me; 11 and he had not gone far before a ruffian* 
eame up and killed him. . 

In the mean time young Mari us being taken*, flew>* 
htmfelf. Sy Ma t hen came to Pracnefte, where at firft he~ 
tried the inhabitants, and bad them executed fingly. But 
afterwards fin ding he had not leifure for fuch formalities^' 
Ike collcc'kd them to the number of twelve. thoufand, and- 
ordered ihem to be put to death, excepting only one who' 
had forme rly c ntert lined him at his houfe. This man With" 
a noble fpiiit, told him, " He would never owe hie life to^ 
" the ^eftroyer of his country ;" and voluntarily mixing 
with the crowd, he p^ed with his fellow citizens I The* 
ftrangcii, however, of all his proceeding v was that with; 
refpeci to Ca*al\ne. This wretch had killed his own brother 
■ 'in- my the civil war, and now he de fired SyUato put hint' 
among the profenbetj, as a perfon.ftiil alive; -which no * 

^^ Bot r tokea.^ but. as he was endeavoring to make hi* 
ya-Tubtcuaneous p-flage, be found it befet by Sylla's fc>U~ 
*»w 1 fcareupoil he ordered one of his (Urn to kill him. ' 
, .t*i** .>. . l • '•*-}■ » 
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made no difficulty of doing. Cataline, in return, went ami 
killed one Marcus Marius, who was of the oppofite faction, 
brought his head to Sylla, as he fat upon his tribunal in 
the fprum, and then waflied his hands in the luftral water,* 
at the door of Apollo's temple, which was juft by. 

Thefe ma fiacres were not the only thing that afflicted the 
Romans. He declared himfelf dictator, reviving that office 
in his own favor, though there had been no inflance of it 
for an hundred and twenty years. He got a decree of am- 
nesty for all he had done ; and, as to the future, it inverted 
him with power of life and death, of confiscating, oi co- 
lonising, of building or demoli filing cities, of giving or 
taking away kingdoms at his pleafure. He exercifed his 
power in fuch an infolent anddefpotic manner with regard 
to confifcated goods, that his applications of them from the 
tribunal were more intolerable than the conn* (cations them- 
felves. He gave to handfome proflitutes, to harpers, to 
buffoons, and the mod wicked of his enfranchiied (laves,, 
the revenues of whole cities and provinces, and compelled 
women of condition to marry fome of thofe ruffians. 

He was defirous of an alliance with Pomoey the Great, 
and made him divorce the wife he had, in order to his mar- 
rying i£milia, the daughter of Scaurus by his own wife 
Metella, though he had to force her from Manius Gla- 
brio, by whom Hie was pregnant. The young lady, how- 
ever, died in childbed, in the houfe of Pompey>her fecond 
hufband. 

Lucretius Ofella, who had befieged Marius in Prxnefte, 
now afpired to the confulfhip, and prepared to fue for it. 
Sylla forbade him to proceed ; and when he faw that ia 
confidence of his intereft with the people, he appeared not- 
withstanding in public as a candidate, he fent one of thr 
centurions who attended him, to difpatch that brave man, 
while he himfelf fat on his tribunal in the temple of Caftor 
ami Pollux, and looked down upon the murder. The 
people feized the centurion, and brought him with loud 
complaiats before Sylla. He commanded filence, and told 
them the thing was done by his order ; the centurion 
therefore was to be difmified immediately. 

*' Hftit u another hrfttnce of a Heathen eoftom ait of tftd Hj tat 
Ronaaifts. An exelufioa f ram th% ufe of this holy water Waft eoav 
fidered by the Greeks as a fort of excommunication. Weftad CEdi- 
pus prohibiting k to the murdcreis of Laius. &£tff . 0ft£k4 Aft- 

ii. fc. l. 
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# About this time he led up his triumph, which w^s mag- 
nificent for the difplay of wealth, ana pf the royal fpoils* 
which .were a new fpectacle : but that which crowned all, 
was the proceflion of the exiles. Some of the moft illuiiri- 
ous and moft powerful of the citizens followed the chariot^ 
and called Sylla their favior and father, becaufe, by his 
means it was that they returned to their country, and were 
reffored to their wives and children. When the triumph 
was over, he. gave an account of his great actions in a let . 
fpeech to the people, and was no lefs particular in relating 
tne instances of his good fortune, than thofe or his valor. 
He even concluded with an order, that for the future he 
ft on Id be called Felix (that is the fortunate.) But in 
writing to the Grecians, and in his anfwers to the appH* 
cations, be took the additional name of £paphroditus (tb* 
favorite f/ Venus.) The infeription upon the trophies 
left among us, is, Luc n; s OoRWELItrs Sylla Efaph*o-» 
ditos, And to the twins he had by Metella, he gave 
the names of Faultus and Fauna, which, in the Roman 
language, fignifics puffiieituistuA baffj. ' 

A ft it I Wronger proof of his placing more confidence ia 
his good fortune, than in his achievements, was his laying 
down the dictatorship. A fter he had put an infinite nam* 
her of people to death, broke in upon the conftttiirioa* 
and changed the form of government, he had thenardU 
neis- to leave the people full power to choofe con fn Is again j 
while he himfelf, without pretending to any direction of 
their fuffrajges, walked about the forum as a private man, 
and put it in the power of any perfon to take his life. In 
the nrft election he had the mortification to fee his enemy 
Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enterprifing man, declared 
oonful, not by his own intereft, but by that of Pompey* 
who on this occafion exerted himfelf with the people. 
And when he faw Pompey going off happy in hk victory* 
he called him to him and faid, "No doubt, young man* 
H your politics are very excellent, fi nee you have prefer*. < t . 
M red Lepidus to Catulus, the Word and moll ftupid of 
c f men to the bed. It is high time to awake and be up- 
11 op your guard, now you nave ftrengthened your ad - 
° verfary againft yourfeif ." Sylla fpoke this from fome- 
thing like a prophetic (pint ; ior Lepidus foon acted with ' 
fi^c utmojft intolence, as Poragey's declared enemy. 
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Sylla gave the people a magnificent entertain ment, om 
account of his dedicating the tenths of his fubfiance to 
Hercules. The provisions were fo overabundant, that a 
great quantity was thrown every day into the river ; and 
the wrae that was drank, was forty years old at leaft. In 
the midft of this feafting, which laded many days, Metella 
frckened and died. As the priefts forbade him to approach 
lier, and to have his houfe defiled with mourning, he fenft 
her a brll of divorce, and ordered her to be carried to an- 
other houfe while the breath was in her body. His fnper- 
ftition made him very putrclilious in obferving thefe laws 
fcf the prietf s ; but by giving into the utmoft profufions, he 
Wahfgrefled a law of his own, which Kmifeu the experift 
of funerals. He broke in upon his own fumptuary law 
•oo, with refpett to diet, by pfcffihg his time in the inott 
extravagant banquets, and having recourfe to debauches 
to cornet arreiery. , 

A few months after he prefented the people with a (how 
Of gladiators. And as at that time men and women had 
no feparate places, but fat pFomifcuoufly in the theatre, a 
wtoman of great beauty, and of one of the beft families, 
happened to fit near Sylla. She was the daughter of Mef- 
fola, and fitter to the orator Hortenfius ; her name Valeria ; 
and Hie had lately been divorced from her htrfband. This 
woman, coming Behind Sylla, touched him, and tocfk off 
a little of the nap of his robe, and then returned to her 
place. Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her famili- 
arity ; when fhe faid, " Wonder not, my lord, at what I 
€t have done ; I had only a mind to fhare a little in your 
u -good fortune. " Sylla was far from being difpleafed ; 
tft\ the contrary it appeared that he was flattered vfcry 
agreeably. For he lent to aflc her name, and to inquire 
into her family and character. Then followed an ex- 
change of amorous regards and fmiles ; which ended ma 
contract and marriage. The lady, perhaps, was not to 
blame. But Sylla, though he got a woman of refutation 
and great accomplifhrnents, yet came into the match upon 
wrong principles. Like a youth, he was caught wifli toft 
rooks and langvrifhiitg airs, things that at* wont T5 ejtcitc 
the loweft of the paflions. 

Yet, notwithstanding he had married fo extraordinary 
a woman, he continued his commerce with a&rcflfes ami fe- 



Hale mnficiant, and tat drinking whole days, wkhra parcel 
of boJbons about him. Hi* chief favorites at this time* 
wene Roteius the comedian, Sores, the mirw* and Metros 
bius, who ufed to act a woman's part ; • • * 

a • ♦. *- * • . • *j . »» t 

* «■•.'• *U * *. TJmfe courfe* 
added ftrengtfe ta a difieroper* *hat w*s but flight atthw 
beginning ; and fox.ajcjg.tipi* he knew not that he had* 
«i abftrU within him. TJiiaabjfeftis corrupted his toft* 
and turned it ail into lice ;. fo that, though he bad many* 
pttfta* employed both day. and night to clean him r th#> 
part taken away was- nothing to that which. remained. 
His whole attire, his baths, hts bafoot* and hia food wem, 
tiled wi tit that perpetual ftu* of vcrmjne and corruption. 
And tfcough he. k bathed many times a, day* toclcaafe and) 
nuifehiinMlfi.it was inva*o,. The corruption came on- 
iof*f» thatitrwajrimpoffibietotQveroonKiit. ; 
. We %ce.told» that among tta ancients, A&ftue* the Am 
oJLIteliat* dM of this fickne/s ; and of thofe that come 
nearer our times, Alcniam the poet, Phcmydcs. the divine,. 
Callifthenes the Olynthian, wbo was ittpfcincloje prilbn, 
and Muciu* the lawyer. And if after tbefe we may take- 
notice of a man who did not diftinguiih hunftlf by aoy 
thing laudable^ but was noted- another way, it maybe. 
merit io tied, that the fugitive Have Eunus, who kindled up.. 
the Srri'Jlc war in Sicily, and waa afterwards taken and . 
carried to Rome, died there of thisdifcafe. 

SyUa.aot only, fprefew his death,.bnt has left fometbing 
relating to- it in his . writings. He finHhed the twenty- 
fecomfbookof his Commentaries oply two days before he 
d#d | and he teUs us, that the Chaldaqans had predicted, . 
thai «ter ft life of glory he : wouJd depart in the height of 
his.proiperttY, He farther acquaints us, that his foa who 
dje#a little before Metella, appeared to him in a dream, 
dfaAfd in a mean garment,, and defired him to bid adieu 
to. Ma cares, and go along with him to his mother Metella, 
«ttt)| whom he mould live at eafe, and enjoy the charms 
of tranquility. He did not, however, withdraw his atten- 
tion from public affairs. It was but ten days before his 
death that ne reconciled the con tending parties at Puteoli*, 
and gave them afet of laws for the regulation of their police. 

• la the Greek Dichxarchia, which is another nine for Futfli. 
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And the very day before he died, upon information that 
the quaeftor Granius would not pay what he was indebted 
to the ftate, but waited for his death to avoid paying it at 
ill, he fent for him into his apartment, planted his ferv- 
ants about him, and ordered them to ftrangle him. The 
violence with which he fpdke, (trained hi no fo much, that 
'the impofthume broke, and he voided a vaft quantity of 
blood. His ftrength now failed faft, and after he had 
.pa(Ted the night in great agonies, he expired. He left 
two young children by Metella ; and Valeria, after his 
-death, was delivered of a daughter, called P oft bum a j a 
name given of courfe by the Romans to iuch as are born 
after the death of their father. 

Many of Sylla's enemies now combined with Lepidus, 
to prevent his having the ufual honors of burial : But 
Fompey, though he was fomewhat dtfp leafed at Sylla, 
becaufe, of all his friends, he had left him only out of his 
will, in this cafe interpofed his authority ; and prevailed 
upon fome by his intereft and entreaties, and on others 
by menaces, to drop their oppofition. Then he convey- 
ed the body to Rome, and conducted the whole funeral ; 
not only with fecurity, but with honor. Such was the 
quantity of fpices»brought in by the women, that excluure 
of thofe carried in two hundred and ten bafkets, a figure 
of Sylla at full length, and of a liftor befides, was made 
entirely of cinnamon and the choiceft frankincenfe. The 
day happened to be fo cloudy, and the rain was fo much 
expected, that it was about the ninth hour* before tie 
cerpfe was carried out. However, it was no foonerlaid 
upon the pile, than a briik wind blew, and raifed fotfrong 
a flame, that it was confumed immediately. But after 
the pile was burnt down, and the tire began to die out, 
a great rain fell, which la fled till night. So that his good 
fortune continued to the laft, and afiifted at his funeral. 
His monument (lands in the Campus Martius ; and they 
tell us he wrote an epitaph for himfelf to this purport; 
" No friend ever did me fo much good, or enemy fo much 
"-harm, but I repaid him with intereft." 

* Three in the afternoon. 
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. . E have now gone through the life of Sylla, and wiW 
proceed to the companion. This, then, Lyfander arid 
he have in common, that they were entirely indebted to 
themfelves for their rife. But Lyfander has this advan- 
tage, that the high offices he gained were with the confent 
of the people, while the constitution of his country was in 
a found and healthy (late ; and that he got nothing by 
force or by a&ing againft the laws — 

In civil broils the worft of men may rife. 

So it was then in Rome. The people were fo corrupt, 
and the republic in fo fickly a condition, that tyrants 
fprung up on every fide. Nor is it any wonder if Sylla 
gained the afcendant, at a time when, wretches-like Glau- 
cias and Saturninus expelled fuchmen as Metellus ; when 
the fons of confuls were murdered in the public aflemblies ; 
when men fupported their feditious purpofes with 
foldiers purchased with money, and laws were enact- 
ed with fire and fword and every fpecies of violence.* 

Infuchaftateofthings, I do not blame the man who raif- 
•ed himfelf to fupreme power ; all 1 fay is, that when the 
commonwealth was in fo depraved and defperate a condi- 
tion, power was no evidence of merit. But fince the laws 
and public virtue never flouri/hed more at Sparta than 
when Lyfander was fent upon the higheft and mod im- 
portant commiffions, we may conclude that he was thebeft 
among the virtuous, and firft among the great. Thus the 
one, though he often furrendered the command, had it as 
often- reftored to him by his fellow citizens, becaufe his 
virtue which alone has a claim to the prize of honor, 
■continued ftill the famc.f The other, after he was once 

♦ We need no other inftanees than this to (how that a republican 
government will never do in corrupt times. 

+ What kind of virtuecan Plutarch poflibly afcribe to Lyfander ; 
— Unlefs he means of military virtue — Undoubtedly he was a man 
of the greateft duplicity of characler, of the greateft profanenefs — 
For he corrupted the priefts and proftituted the honor of the gods, 
to gratify his perfonal envy and ambition. 

Vol. III. P 
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appointed general, ufurped the command, and kept in 
arms for ten years, fometimes ftyling himfelf conful, fome- 
tinies proconful, and fometimes dictator, but was always 
in reality a tyrant. 

It is true, as we have obferved above, Lyfander did at- 
tempt a change in the Spartan conftitution, but he took a 
milder and more legal method than Sylla. It was by per* 
iuafion,* not by arms, he proceeded ; nor did he attempt 
to evcrturn every thing at once. He only wanted to cor- 
rect the eftablifhment as to kings. And indeed it feemed 
natural that in a ftate which had the fupreme direction of 
Greece, on account of its virtue, rather than any other 
fuperiority, merit fhould gain the fceptre. For as the 
hunter and the jockey do not fo much confiderthe breed, 
as the dog or horl'e already bred ; (for what if the foal 
ihould prove a mule ?) fo the politician would entirely xnift 
his aim, if, in (lead of inquiring into the qualities of a per* 
ion for firft magiftrate, he looked upon nothing but his fa- 
mily. Thus the Spartans depofed fome of their kings, be- 
caufe they had not princely talents, but were perlons of 
no worth or confequence. Vice even with high birth, ii 
dishonorable ; and the honor which virtue enjoys is all 
her own ; family has no fliare in it. 

They were both guilty of injuftice, but Lyfander/#rhis , 
friends, and Sylla againft his. Moft ot Lyfander's frauds 
were committed for his creatures, and it was to advance to 
high ftations and abfolute power that he dipped his hands 
in fo much blood ; whereas Sylla envied Pempey the army, 
and Dolabel la the naval command he had given them ; w 
he attempted to take them away. And when Lucretius . 
Ofella, atter the greateft anchnoft faithful fervices, foKcittd 
the confulfliip, he ordered him to be difpatched before bis 
eyes. Terror and difmay feized all the world, whentbey 
iaw one of his beft friends thus murdered. 

If we confider their behavior with refpect to riches stnd 
pleafure, we mall find the one the prince, and the other 
the tyrant. When the power and authority of Ly fan dear 
were 16 extenfive, he was not guilty of one aft of intem- 
perance or youthful diflipation. He, if any man, avoided 
the (ling of that proverb, Lions ivitbin doors, and foxes 
without. So fober, fo regular, fo worthy of a Spartan, 
was his manner of living. Sylla, on the other hand, 

• It was by hypocrify, by profane and impious expedients. 
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neither let poverty fet hounds to his paflions in his youth, 
nor years in his age. But as Saluft fays, while he was 
giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of marriages 
and for promoting fobriety, he indulged himfelf in adul- 
tery and every fpecies of luft. 

By his debaucheries he fo drained the public treasures, 
that he was obliged to let many cities in alliance and friend - 
(hip with Rome purchafe independence and the privilege 
of being governed only by their own laws ; though at the 
(ame time he was daily confifcating the richeft and beft 
houfes in Rome. Still more immenfe were the fiims he 
fquandered upon his flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or 
moderation could be expected ia his private gifts, when 
his heart was dilated with wine, if we do but attend to one 
inftance of his behavior in public ? One day as he was fell* 
ing a confide rable eftate, which he wanted a friend to 
have at an under price, another offered more, and the crier 
proclaiming the advance, he turned with indignation to 
the people, and faid, " What outrage and tyranny is this, 
" my friends, that I am not allowed to difpofe of my own 
*fooikasIpleafe?" 

Far from fuch rapacioufnefs, Lyfander, to the fpoils he 
Cent his countrymen added his own (hare. Not that J 
praife him in that ; for perhaps he hurt Sparta more ef- 
fentially by the money he brought into it, than Sylla did 
Rome by that whicjji he took from it. I only mention it 
as a proof of the little regard he had for riches. It was 
ibmething very particular, however, that Sylla, while he 
abandoned himfelf to all the profusion of luxury and ex- 
penfe, mould bring the Romans to fobriety ; whereas Ly- 
fander fubjecled the Spartans to thofe paflions which lie 
reft rained in himfelf. The former afted worie than his 
own laws directed, and the other brought his people to a£t 
worie than himfelf ; for he filled Sparta with the love of 
that which he knew how to defpife* Such they were in 
their political, capacity. 

As to military at enlevement sand acts of general /hip, the 
number of victories, and the dangers he had to combat, 
Sylla is beyond comparifon. Lyfander, indeed, gained 
•wo naval victories j to which we may add his taking of 
Athens ; for, though that affair was not difficult in the ex- 
ecution, it was glorious in its confequences. As to his mif- 
earriage in ficeotia and at Haliartus, ill fortune, perhaps, 
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had fome concern in it, but it was principally owing to> 
indifcretion ; fin< * he would not wait for the great rein- 
rorcement which Jie king was bringing from Platapa, and 
which was upon the point of joining him, but with an ill- 
timed refentment and ambition marched up to the walls. 
Hence it was, that he was flain by fome troops of no con- 
rideration, who fallied out to the attack. He fell not as 
Cleombrotus did at Leu&ra, who was (lain as he was mak- 
ing head againft an impetuous enemy ; not like Cyrus, or 
Epaminondas, who received a mortal wound as he was 
rallying his men and enfuring to them the victory. Thefc 
great men died the death of generals and kings." But Ly- 
fander threw away his life inglorioufly like a common fol- 
dier or defperate adventurer. By his death he mowed 
iiow right the ancient Spartans were in not choofing to fight 
againft ftone walls, where the braveft man in the world 
may be killed ; I will not fay by an infignificant man, but 
by a child or a *oman. So Achilles is faid to have been 
ilain by Paris at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, fo 
many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and fo many 
myriads of enemies killed, that it is not eafy to number 
them. He took Rome itfelf twice,* and the Piraeus at 
Athens, not by famine, as Lyfander had done, but by af- 
i'ault, after he had defeated Archelaus in feveral great bat- 
tles at land, and forced him to take refuge in his fleet. 
- It is a material point,too to confider what generals they 
had to oppofe. I can look upon it as no more than the 

Elay of children, to have beaten Antiochus, who was no 
etter than Alcibiades' pilot, and to have outwitted Phi- 
locles the Athenian demagogue, 

A man whofe tongue was (harpened— not his fword. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with his 
groom,nor Marius with one of his li&ors. But Sylla had to 
contend with princes, confuls, generals, and tribunes of the 
higheft influence and abilities ; and, to name but a few of 
them. Who among the Romans was more formidable than 
Marius j among the kings, more powerful than Mi thru 
ridates j or among the people of Italy, more warlike than 

• Whatever military merit he might difplay in other battles, he 
had certainly none4n the taking of Rome. For it was not general* 
fliip, but ncceflity that brought it into his hands. 
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JLamponius and Telefinus ? Yet Sylla banifhed the firfr, 
fubdued the feecond, and killed the other two. 

What is of more confequence, in my opinion, than any 
thing yet mentioned, is, that Lyfander was fup ported in 
all his enterprifes by his friends at home, and owed all his 
•fiiccefs to their aflifiance ; whereas Sylla, a banifhed man, 
overpowered by a faction, at a time when his enemies were 
cupelling his wife, deftroying his houfe, and putting his 
f riend8 to death, fought the battles of his country on the 
plains of Baeotia againft armies that could not be number- 
ed, and wa» victorious in her caufe. This was not all ; 
Mithridates offered to fecond him- with all his power and 
join him with all his forces againft his enemies at Rome,. 
yet he relaxed not the leaft of his demands, nor mowed him 
the leaft countenance. He would not fo much as return 
his klu tat ion, or give him his hand, till he promifed in 
perfon to relinquish Afia, to deliver up his mips, and to- 
jeftore Bythynia and Cappadocia to their refpeftive kings- 
There was nothing in the whole conduit of Sylla more 
glorious, or that Showed greater magnanimity. He pre- 
ferred the public good to his own ; like a dog of generous 
breed* he kept his hold till his adverfary had given out, 
and after that he turned to revenge his own caufe. 

The different methods they observed with refpett to the 
Athenians, contribute not a little to mark their characters* 
Sylla, though they bore arms againft him for Mithridates, 
after he had taken their city indulged them with their li- 
berty and the privilege of their own laws ; Lyfander mow- 
ed no fort of compaffion for a people of late fo glorious and 
powerful, but abolifhed the popular government, and fet 
over them the mod cruel and unjuft of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we fhall not be wide of the truth, if we conc!ude r 
that in the life of Sylla there are more great actions, and in 
JLyfander>s fewer faults 5 if we aflign to the Grecian the 
priaeoi temperance and prudence, and (0 the Roman that 
•jrf valor and capacity for war, 

* ** 
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Jt ERIPOLTAS the diviner,* who eondufted king 
Ophcifas and his fubjc&s fromTheflaly into Boeotia, left 
a family that ftourifhed for many years. The greateft 
part of that family dwelt in Chaeronea, where they firft 
eftablifhed themfelves, afterthe expulfion of the barbarians. 
But as they were cf a gallant and martial turn, and never 
fpared themfelves in time of aftion, they fell in the wars 
with the Medes and the Gauls. There remained only a 
young orphan, named Damon, and furnamed Peripoltas. 
Damon, in beanty of perfon, and dignity of mind, far ex- 
ceeded all of his ace, but he was of a harfh and moroft 
temper, unpolifhed by education. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer 
who wintered with his company irr Chaeronea, conceived 
a criminal paflion for him; and, as he found foli citation t 
and prefents of no avail, he was preparing to life force, 
ft feerhs, he defpifed our city, whofe affairs were then in a 
bad fituation, and whofe fmallnefs and poverty rendered it 
an object of no importance. As Damon dreaded fome 
violence, and withal was highly provoked at the paft at- 
tempts, he formed a defign againft the officer's life, and 
drew fome of his comrades into the fcheme. The number 
was but fmall, that the matter might be more private ; in 
fart they were no more than fixteen. One night they 
daubed their faces over with foot, after they had drank 
themfelves up to a pitch of elevation, and next morning 
fell upon the Roman as he was facriflcing in the market 
place. The moment they had killed him, and a number 
of thofe that were about him, they fled out of the city. 
All was now in confusion. The fenate of Chaeronea met, 
and condemned the afTaflins to death, -in order to excufe 
themfelves to the Romans. But as the magiftrates flip- 
ped together according to cuftom, Damon and his accom- 
plices returned in the evening, broke into the town hall, 
killed every man of them, and then made off again. 

* Plutarch here introduces an obfeure and dirty ftory, for il* 
r *ke of talking of the place of hU nativity. 
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-It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who was going upon 
fome expedition, marched that way. He flopped to inake 
an inquiry into tlie affair, which was quite recent, and 
found that the city was fo far from being acccftary to the 
death of the Roman officer, that it was a confiderable iiif- 
ferer itfelf. He therefore withdrew the garrifon, and 
took ihe foldiers with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations, in the 
adjacent country, and greatly harraiTed the city. The 
Chaeroneans endeavored to decoy him by frequent mefiag- 
es and decrees in his favor ; and when they had got him 
among them again, they appointed him maker of tlie 
wreftling ring ; but foon took opportunity to difpatch him 
as he was anointing himfelf in the bagnio. Our fathers 
tell lis, that for a long time certain fpectres appeared on 
that fpot, and (ad groans were heard 5 for which rjeafon the 
doors of the bagnio were walled up. And to this very day 
thofe who live in that neighborhood imagine that they fee 
ft range fights, and are alarmed with doleful voices. There 
are fome remains however, of Damon's family, who live 
moftly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. Thefc are called,* 
according to the Mollc dialeft, A/bolomcnoi, that is, Sooty- 
faced, on account of their ancestor's having fmeared his 
face with foot, when he went about the aflaflination. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbors to the 
Chaeroneans,. having fome prejudice againft them, hired a 
Roman informer to accufe. the city of the murder of thole 
who fell by the hands of Damon and his alfociates, and to 
profecute it as if it had been an individual. The caufe 
came before the governor of Macedonia, for the Romans 
had not yet fent praetors into Greece ; and the rei Tons em- 
ployed to plead for the city, appealed to the teftimony of 
Lucullufr. Upon this the governor wrote to Lucullus, 
who gave a true account of the affair, and by that means 
delivered Chaeronea from utter ruin, 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their prefervation, 
erected a marble ftatue to Lucullus in the market place, 
clofo by that of Bacchus. And though many ages are fincc 
etapfed, we are of opinion that the obligation extends even 
to us. .We are perluaded top, that a reprefentation of the 

. * In the Attic dialed it would be H7€otaif»jw« The iEotic 
was the vernacular dialett of the Bhociaus, 
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body is not comparable to that of the mind and the m 
and therefore, in this work of lives compared, (ha 
his. We ftiall, however, alwavs adhere to the tru 
Lucullus will think himfelf fufcciently repaid by c 
petuating the memory of his actions. He cann< 
in return for his true teftimony, a falfe and fictit 
count of himfelf. When a painter has to draw a 1 
elegant form, which happens to have fome little 1 
we do not want him entirely to pafs over that bteir 
yet to mark it with exactnefs. The one would f 
beauty of the picture, and the other deftroy the 1 
So in our prefent work, fince it is very difficult, oi 
impoflible, to find any life whatever without its fp 
errors, we muft fet the good qualities in full light, ' 
the likenefs of truth. But we confider the faults ai 
that proceed either from fome fudden paffion or fi 
litical neceflity, rather as defects of virtue, than 
a bad heart ; and for that reafon we (hall caft the 
tie into fhade, in reverence to human nature, whi 
duces no fpecimen of virtue absolutely pure and 
When we looked out for one to put in comparii 
Cimon, Lucullus feemed thepropereft perfon. Th 
both of a warlike turn, and both diftinguifbed the 
ajainft the barbarians. They were mild in their 
titration ; they reconciled the contending factions 
country. They both gained great victories, and 
glorious trophies. No Grecian carried his arms t 
diftant countries than Cimon, or Rora?.n than Li 
Hercules and ifocchus only exceeded them ; unlefi 
the expedition! of Perfeus againft the Ethiopeans, 
and Armenians, and that of Jafon againft Colchi 
the fcenes of thefe latt actions are laid in fuch very 
times, that we have fome doubt whether the tmt 
reach ns. This alfo they have in common, that t 
their wars unfinished ; they 'both pulled their i 
down, but neither of them gave them their death 1 
The principal mark, however, of likenefs in their 
ters, is their affability and gentlenefs of deportraen 
ing the honors of their houfes, and the magnified 
-fpFendor with which they tfurnifted thejr tables, 
haps, there are fome other refemb lances which 
••vtr, that may fee eafily collected from tfceir hiftor 
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Cimon was the fon of Miltiades and Hegefipyla. That 
lady was a Thracian, and daughter to king Olorus, as it 
ftands recorded in the poems of Archelaus and Melanthius, 
written in honor of Cimon. So that Thucydides the his- 
torian was his relation, for his father was called Olorus ;* 
a name that had been long in the family, and he had gold 
mines in Thrace. Thucydides is faid too, to havt been 
killed in Scapte Hyle,f a place in that country. His re- 
mains, however, were brought into Attica, and his monu- 
ment is fhown among thofe of Cimon's family, near the 
tomb of Elpinice, fifter to Cimon. But Thucydides was 
of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of Lacias. 
Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, for 
which he was thrown into prifon by the government, and 
there he died. He left his fon Cimon very young, and 
bis daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at firlt, was a perfon of no reputation, but cen- 
fured as a diforderly and riotous young man. He wa6even 
compared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his ftupidity, 
was called Coalemos (that is, Idem,) Stefimbrotus the 
Thafian, who was his cotemporary, fays, he had no knowl- 
edge of mufic, or any other accomplnhment which was irt 
vogue among the Greeks, and that he had not the leaft 
fpark of the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there was a 
generofity and fincerity in his behavior, which (bowed the 
compofition of his foul to be rather of the Peloponnefian 
kind. Like the Hercules of Euripides — he was 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occafions ; 

and therefore we may well add that article to the account 
Stefimbrotus has given us of liim. 

In his youth, he was accufed of a criminal commerce 
with his filler Elpinice.J There are other inftances, in- 
deed, mentioned of Elpinice's irregular conduit, particu- 
larly with refpett to Polygnotus the painter. Hence it 

* OXo^y Tr swr^o? u> 11? t« Tgoy*io» ottaQepvroe, wjr 
opafrvfttai— - 

+■ Scapte Kyle fignifics a voood full of trenches. Stephanus (deUib.) 
calls it Scapte fiile. 

f Some lay Elpinice was only half filler to Cimon, and that as 
fuch he married her ; the laws of Athens not forbidding him to 
marry one that was filler only by the father's tide, Cornelius Nc« 
pos exprefsly affirms it. 



The templet of the gods 

The fanes of heroes, and Cecropian halls 

His liberal hand adoro'd. 

It is true, there are forne who aflTert that Elpinicc 
live in a private commerce with Cimon, but that 
publicly married to him, her poverty preventing l 
jetting a hufband fuitable to her birth. Afterwa 
lias, a rich Athenian, falling in love with her, mac 
pofal to pay the government her father's fine, if ft 
give him her hand, which condition fhe agreed 
with her brother's confent, became his wife. Stil 
be acknowledged that Cimon had his attachmen 
fex. Witnefs his miftreffes Afteria of Salarais^; 
Menftra, on whofe account the poet Melanthiusjc 
him in his elegies. And though he was legally m; 
Ifodicc the daughter of Euryptoraelus the Ton of M 
vet he was too uxorious while fhe lived, and at h 
he was inconfolable, if we may judge from the ele 
were add re (Ted to him by way of comfort and con 
Panae tius the philofopher, thinks Archelaus the j 
was author of tliofe elegies, and from the time i 
he flourifhed, the conjecture ieems not improbab 
The reft of Cimon's conduit was great and ad; 
In courage he was not inferior to Miltiades,nor in f 
to Themiftocles, and he was confefledly an hone 
than either of them. He could not be laid to coi 
of them in abilities for war ; and even while hew: 
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aftonifhed at the rafhnefs of the enterprize. Hut Cimon, 
with a gay air, led the way with his friends through the 
Ceramic us to the citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to 
dedicate to the goddefs. This was to fliow that Athens 
had no need of cavalry, but of marine forces, on the pre. 
fent occafion. After he had confecrated the bridle, and 
taken down a fhield from the wall, he paid his devotions 
to the goddefe, and then went down to the fea ; by which 
means he infpired numbers with courage to embark. Be- 
sides, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not unhandfome 
in his perfou, but tall and majeftic, and had an abundance 
of hair which curled upon his moulders. He diftinguifhed 
himfelf in fo extraordinary a manner in the battle, that 
he gained not only the praife, but the hearts of his coun- 
trymen ; infomuch that many joined his train, and «x« 
horfed him to think of defigns and aclions worthy of thofe 
at Marathon. 

When he applied for a (hare in the administration, the 
people received him with pleafure. By this time they were 
weary of Themiftocles, and as they knew Cimon's engaging 
and humane behavior to their whole body, confequent 
upon his natural inildnefs and candor, they promoted him 
to the higheft honors and offices in the flate. Ariftides, 
the fon of Lyfimachus, contributed not a little to his ad- 
vancement. He faw the goodnefs of his difpofition, and 
fet him up as a rival againft the keennefs and daring fpirit 
of Themiftocles. 

When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon 
was elected admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief 
command at fea, but acted under the orders of Paufanias 
the Lacedaemonian. The firft thing Cimon did, was to 
equip his countrymen in a more commodious manner, and 
to make them much better feamen than the reft. And as 
Paufanias began to treat with the barbarians, and write 
tetters to the king, about betraying the fleet to them, in 
confequence of which he treated the allies in a rough and 
haughty ftyle, and foolifhly gave into many unncceflary 
and oppreflive ads of authority ; Cimon, on the other 
hand, liftened to the complaints of the injured with (6 
touch gentlenefs and humanity, that he infenfibly gained 
the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and 
obliging manners. For the greateft part of the allies, no 
ionger able to bear the feverity and pride of Paufanias, put 
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themfelve's under the direction of Cimonand Ariftides. At 
the fame lime they wrote to the epbori, to defire them te 
recal Paufanias, by whom Sparta was fo di (honored, and 
all Greece fo much difcompofed. 

It is related, that when Paufanias was at Byfantium, he 
catt his eyes -upon a young virgin named Cleonice, of a 
noble family there, and infilled on having her for a mif» 
trefs. The parents, intimidated by his power, were under 
the hard neceffity of giving up their daughter. The 
voung woman begged that the light might be taken out of 
Kis apartment, that (he might go to his bed in fecrecyand 
filence. When (he entered he was afleep, and fhe un- 
fortunately (tumbled upon the xrandleftick, and threw it 
down. The noife waked him fuddenly, and he, in his 
confufion, thinking it was an enemy coming to aflaflinate 
him, uniheathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged it 
into the virgin's heart. After this he could never reft, 
Her image appeared to him every night, and with a me- 
nacing tone repeated this heroic verfe— 

* Go to the fate which pride and luft prepare I 

The allies, highly incenfed at this infamous action, joined 
Cimon to be (lege him in Byzantium. But he found means 
to efcape thence ; andaslie was ftifl haunted by the fpectre, 
he is faid to have applied to a tempkat Heraclea,* where 
the manes of the dead were confulted. There he invoked 
the fpirit of Cleonice,t and entreated her pardon. She 
appeared, and told him, " He would foon be delivered 
g * from all his troubles, "after his return to Sparta ;" in 
which, it fcems, bis death was enigmatically foretold.} 
Thefe particulars we have from many hiilorians. 

All the confederates had now put themfelves under the 
conduct of Cimon, and he failed with them to Thrace, 
upon intelligence that fome of the mod honor-able of the 

* Heraclea was a place near Olympia, Paufanias applied to the 
necromancers there called Pfychagogi, whole office it was to call 
up departed fpirits. 

t Thus wc find that it was a cuftom in the Pagan as well as is 
the Hebrew Theology, to conjure up the fpirits of the dead, and 
that the witch of Endor was not the only witch in the world. 

$ The Lacedaemonians having refolved to feize him, he fled far 
Tcfuge to a temple of Minerva, called Chalciokes. There they that 
turn up and ftarved him. 
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*Perfians, and of the king's relations, had feized the city 
of Eion upon the river Strymon, and greatly harratfed the 
Greeks in that neighborhood. Cimon engaged and de- 
feated the Perfian forces, and then ihut them up in the 
town. After this, he diflodged the Thracians above the 
Strymon; who had ufed to fupply the town with provi- 
iions, and kept fo ftri^t a guard over the country, tnat no 
convoys could efcape him. By this means the place was 
reduced to fuch extremity, that Butes the king's general, 
in abfolute defpair fet fire to it, and fo pcrifhed there with 
his friends and all his fubftance. 

In conference of this, Cimon became matter of the 
town, but there was no advantage to be reaped frem it 
worth mentioning, becaufe the barbarians had destroyed 
all by fire. The country about it^however, was very 
beautiful and fertile, and that he fettleoVith the Athenians. 
For this reafon the people of Athens permitted him to 
«rec~t there three marble Herma> which had the following 
inscriptions : 

r Where Strymon with his filver waves 
The lofty towers of Eion laves, 
The haplefs Mede, with famine preft, 
The force of Grecian arms confeft. 

Let him, who born in diftant days, 
Behold thefe monuments of praife— 
Thele forms that valor l s glory fave— 
And fee how Athens crowns the brave, 
For honor feel the patriot figh, 
And for his country learn to die. 

Afar fr«m Phyrgia's fated lands 
•When Mneftheus leads his Attic bands, 
■Behold he bears in Homer ftill 
The palm of military (kill 
In every age, on every coaft, 
'Tis thus the Ions of Athens boaft ! 

Though Cimon's name does not appear on any of thefe in- 
fcriptions, yet his cotemporaries confidered them as tire 
higheft pitch of honor. For neither Themiftocles nor 
Miltiades were favored with any thing of that kind. 
Nay, when the latter aiked only for a crown of ©live* 
Vol. III. cC 
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Sochares of the ward of Decelea flood up in the midft of. 
theaflembly, and fpoke againft it, in terms that were not 
canded indeed, 'but agreeable to the people. He faid, 
*' Miltiades, when you fnall right the barbarians alone, and 
conquer alone, then afk to have honors paid you alone." 
What was it then that induced them to give the preference 
ib greatly to this action of Cimon ? Was it not that under 
the other generals they fought for their lives and exigence 
as a people, but under him they were able to diitrefs their 
enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they 
had eft abli fried them f elves, and v by colonizing Eton and 
Amphipolis ? They planted a colony too in the ifle of 
Syros,* which was reduced by Cimon on the occafion I am 
going to mention. The Dolopes, who then held it, paid 
no attention to agriculture. They had io long been ad* 
dieted to piracy, that at laft they fpared not even the mer- 
chants and Grangers who came into their ports, but in that, 
of Ctefium plundered fome Tbeflalians wno came to traffic 
with them, and put them in prilbn. Thefe prifoners, now. 
ever, found means to efcape, and went and lodged an im- 
peachment againft the place before the Amphictyones, 
(who commanded the whole ifland to make reftitution.) 
Thofe who had no concern in the robbery were unwilling 
to pay any thing, and intfead of that, called upon the 
perfons who committed it, and had the goods *m their 
hands, to make fatisfaetion. But thefe pirates apprehen- 
five of the cotiiequence, fent to invite Cimon to come with 
liis mips and take the town, which they promifed to de- 
liver up to him. In pursuance of this, Cimon took the 
ifland, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared theiEgean feaof 
corfairs. 

Thisdone,he recolleftedthat their ancient hero Thefeus, 
the fon of j*Egeus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and 
was there treacheroufly killed by king Lycomedes, who en- 
tertained fome fufpicion of him. And as there was an 
oracle which had enjoined the Athenians to bring back his 
remains,t and to honor him as a demigod, Cimon fet 
himfelf to fearch for his tomb. This was no eafy under- 
taking, for the people of Scyros had all along rcfufed to 

* This happened about the beginning of die feTcntyfeventb 
Olympiad. 

+ This oracle was delivered to them four years before ; u the 
ftrft yoar of the fcventyfixth Olympiad. 
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"tfeclare where he lay, or to fiUferany fe'arch for his bones. 
At laft with much pains and inquiry he difcovered the re- 
pofitbry, and put his remains, fet off with all immaginablc 
magnificence, on board his own galley, and carried them 
to the ancient feat of that hero almoft four hundred years 
after he had left it> 

Nothing could give the people more pleafure than this 
' event. To commemorate it, they inftitutcd games in which 
the tragic pbets were to try their fkill ; and the difpute 
*%vas very remarkable. Sophocles,thenayoungman,brought 
his firifl piece, upon the theatre ; and Aphcpfion, the ar- 
chon, perceiving that the audience were not unprejudiced, 
did not appoint the judges by lot in the ufual manner. 
The method he took was this : When Cimon and his of. 
ficers had entered the theatre, and made the due libations 
: to the god who prefiddd over the games, the archon would 
not fufter them to retire, but obliged them to fit down and 
felect ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe. The 
'dignity of the jiiages caufed an extraordinary emulation 
"amdng the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which 
•JEfchylus was fo much grieved and difconcerted, that he 
could not bear to (lay much longer in Athens, but in an«6r 
retired" to Scicily, where he died, and was buried near Gela. 

Ion tells us, that when he was very young, and late- 
ly come from Chios to Athens, he flipped at Laomedon's 
■frith Cimon. After flipper, when the libations were over., 
Cimon was clefired to fing,and he did it fo agreeably, (Hat 
'the company preferred him, in point of politenefs, to The- 
miftocles. For, he on a like occafion, faid, "He had hot 
*' : learrierftofin^br ptay Upon the harp ; but he knew how to 
€€ . raife afrhall city to wealth and greatnefs. " The conversa- 
tion afterwards turned upon the actions of Cimon, and each 
pf tHe guefls dwelt upon fuch as appeared to him the mofl 
confiderable ; he, for his part, mentioned only this, which 
"he looked upon" as the moil artful expedient he had made 
life of. A great number of barbarians were made prifoners 
in Seftos and at Byzantium ; and the allies defired Cimon 
to make a divifion of the booty. Cimon placed the pri- 
soners quite naked, on one fide, and all their ornaments on 
the other. The allies complained, the fhares were not 

• Plutarch could not make a miftakeof four hundred years.- We 
are pcrfuaded, therefore, that be wrote eight hundred* 
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equal ; whereupon he bade them take which part they 
pleafcd, alluring them that the Athenians would be fatil- 
ried with that they left. Herophytus the Samian advifed 
them to make choice of the Perfian fpoils, and of courfe 
the Perfian captives fell to the (hare of the Athenians. For 
the prefent Cimon was ridiculed in private for the divifion 
he had made ; becaufe the allies had chains of gold, rich 
collars and bracelets, and robes of fcarlet and purple to 
Jhow, while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 
naked (laves, and thofe very unfit for labor. But a little 
after the friends and relations of the prifoners came down 
from Phryjjia and I.ydia, and gave large fums for their 
ranfom. ko that Cimon with the money purihafed four 
months provifions for his fhips, and fent a quantity of gold 
befides to the Athenian trcafury. 

Cimon bv this time had acquired a great fortune ; and. 
what lie had gained glorioufly in the war from the enemyj 
he laid out with as much reputation upon his fellow citi- 
zens. He ordered the fences of his fields and gardens to 
be thrown down, that ftrangers, as well as his own coun- 
trymen, might freely partake of his fruit. He had a flip- 
per provided at his houfe every day, in which the difhes 
were plain, but fufficient for a multitude of guefts. Every 
poor citizen repaired to it at pleafure, and had his diet 
without care or trouble; by which means he was enabled 
to give proper attention to public affairs. Ariftotle. in- 
deed, fays, this fupper was not provided for ail the citi- 
zens in general, but only for thofe ©f his own tribe, which 
was that of Lacia.* 

When he walked out,heufedto have a retinue of youn J 
men well clothed, and if he happened to meet an agedcir 
tizen in a mean drefs, he ordered fome one of them to. 
change clothes with him. This was great and noble. But 
befide this, the fame attendants carried with them aquan? 
tity of money, and when they met in the market place with 
any neccflito'us perfon of tolerable appearance, they took 
care to flip fome pieces into his hand as privately as pofli- 
ble. Cratinus, the comic writer feems to have referred tt> 
thefe c ire um fiances in one of his pieces entitled Archilochu 

* Cimon's ward being afterwards called Oeneif ; it rtiuft be j£ 
::onciled with this place from Stephanus who tells us, the laciada 
wer* * people of the uari Ocness, 
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JvenTVTbtfoDius, though a fcrivener, noped 

To in(s a cheerful and a fleck old age, 

And live to my la ft hour at Cimon's table ; 

Cimon ! the beft and nobleft of the Greek* ! 

Whofe wtdefpread bounty tied with that of heavar ! ' 

But, ah i he's gone before me ! 

Gorgias the Leon tine gives him-this character : " Her got 
•' riches to ufe them* and ufed them fo as to be honored' 
M on their account."' And Critias, one of the thirty ry*- 
rants, in his elegies thus *xprefles the utmoft extent of hi* 
wifhes : 

The wealth of Scopas'* beifi, the foal of Cimon, 
And the fam'd trophies of Agcfilaui. 

tichas the Lacedaemonian, we know, gained a great name 1 
4mong the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining ft range rs 
who came to fee the pablic exercifes of the Spartan youth. 
But the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient 
hofpitality and bounty of the - Athenians; They indeed 
taught the Greeks to fow bread corn, to avail themfelves> 
of the ufe of wells, and of the benefit of fiVe; in thefe things 
they juftlyo lory. But Cimon's houfewas akmd of com* 
rtion hall for all the people ; the firft fruits of his lands v 
were theirs 5 whatever the feafons produced of excel lent and 
agreeable, they freely gathered ; nor were Grangers in the 
leaft debarred from them ; fo that he in fome meafure re- 
vived the community of goods, which prevailed in the 
rei^n of Saturn, and which the poets tell fo much of. 
Thofe who malevolently afcribed this liberality of his to a 
deli re of flattering or courting the people, were refuted 
by the reft of his conduct, in which he favored the nobility, 
and inclined tp theconftitutiort and cuftomof Laced aemon. 
When Themiftocles wanted fo raife^ the power and privU 
fcges of the commons too high, he joined Ariftides to op- 
pofehim. In like manner he oppofedfephialtes, who, to in- 
gratiate himfelf with the people, attempted to abolifh the 
court of Areopagus. He law all perfons concerned in the 
the adminiftration, except Ariftides and Ephilates,pillaging 
the public, yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all his 

Seeches and actions continued to the laft perfectly difintef- 
led. One inftance of this they give us in his behavior to 

* Scopa*, a rich Thefialiaa, i» mentioned in the life of Gate. 
3 <*,*- 
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Rhocfaces,. a ba; barian who had rcvoVted from th« king of 
Perfia, and was come to Athens with great trea fines. Thi* 
man finding himfelf harraffcd by informers there, applied 
to Cimon for his protection ; and, to gain his favor, plac- 
ed two cups, the ojve full of gold, and the other of filver 
darics, in his antichamber. Cimon, catting his eye upon 
them, fmiled, and alked him, Whether he mould choofe 
** to have him his mercenary or his friend ? n " My friend 

' *« undoubtedly,*' faid the barbarian. " Go then," faid Ci- 
raon, " arrd take thefe things back with you- ; for if I be 
w your friend, your money will be mine whenever I have 
"occafion for it." 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their con- 
tributions, began to fcmple the hirmfhiiig of (hips and- 
men. They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war r 
and to till the ground in quiet and tranquillity, particular- 
ly as the barbarians kept at home, and gave them no dhV 
turbance. The other Athenian generals took every me- 
thod to compel them to make good their quota, and by 
profcciitionsand fines rendered the Athenian government" 
oppreftive and invidious. But Cimon took a different 
courfe when he had the command. He ufed no compul- 
sion to any Grecian ; he took money and (hips unmanned 
•*>f fuch as did hot choofe to ferve in perfon ; and thus fuf- 
fered them to be led by the charms of eafe to domeftic 
employment, to hufbandry and manufactures ; (o that of 
a warlike people, they became, through an inglorious at- 
tachment to luxury and pleafure, quite nnfit for any thing 
in the military department. On the other hand, he made 
all the Athenians in their turns ferve on board his (hips,. 
and kept them in continual exercife. By thefe means he 
extended the Athenian dominion over the allies, who 
uere all the while paying him for it. The Athenians 
were always upon one expedition or other, had their wea- 
pons forever in their hands, and were trained up to every 
fatigue of fervice ; hence it was that- the allies learned to 
iear and to flatter them, and inftead of being their fellow 
ibldie.rs as formally infenfibly became their taibirtariea and 

' Aibie&s. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride' and arrog- 
ance of the great- king more than Cimon. Not fatisficd 

•with driving him out of Greece,he purfued his footfteps,and' 
-without fuffering him to take breath, ravaged and laid W*fc 
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Ibray parts of his dominions, and drew over others to the 
Grecian league ; infomuch that in all Afia, from Ionia to 
Pamphilia, there was not a Perfian ttandard to be feen. 
As foon as he was informed that the king's fleets and ar- 
mies lay upon thePamphilian coafts, he wanted to intimi- 
date them in fuch a manner that they ihould never moie 
venture beyond the Chelidbnian illes. For this purpofe 
he fet fail from Cnidus andTriopiuru with a ftect of two 
hundred galleys, which ThemifloGles had, in their firft 
conft ruction, made light and lit to turn with the utraoft 
agility. Cimon widened them, and joined a platform to 
the deck of each, that there might in time of action be* 
room for a greater number of combatants. When he ar- 
rived at Phafelis, which was inhabited by Greeks, but' 
would neither receive his fleet, nor revolt tron* theking, 
he ravaged their territories, and advanced to affautt their 
walls. Hereupon, the Chians wht> were among his forces, 
having of old had a friend (hip for the people of Phalelis, . 
on one fide endeavored to pacify Cimon, and on the other 
add retted themfelves to- the townfmen, by letters fattened 
to arrows which they (hot over the walls. At length they 
reconciled the two parties ;. the conditions were that the. 
Phafelites fhould pay down ten talents, and mould follow 
Cimon's ftandard again ft the barbarians. 

Ephorus- fays, Tithrauftes commanded the king's fleet, . 
and rherendates his land forces ;..but Callifihenes will have 
it, that Ariomandes the fon of Gobryas was at the head of 
the Perfians* He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor 
in the river Eurymedorc, and did not yet choofe to come to 
an engagement with the Greeks, becaufe he expected a re- 
inforcement of eighty Phamician (hips from Cyprus. On 
the other hand Gimon wanted to prevent that junction, 
and therefore failed with a refolution to compel the Perfi- 
ans to fight, if they deciined'it. To avoid it, they puflied 
up the river. But when Cimon came up, they attempted to- 
make head againft him, with fix hundred (hips, according 
to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, with three hund- 
red and fifty. Thry performed, however, nothing worthy 
or fuch a fleet, but prefently made for land. Theforemoft 
got on fhore, and eicaped to the army which was drawn 
up hard by.. The Greeks laid hold on the reft, and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their (hips. A certain proof 
that the Perfian fleet was very numerous, is, that though 
many in all probability got away, and many others were-. 
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■deftroyed, yet the Athenians took no Icfs than Wo Hund- 
red veflTels. 

The barbarian land forces advanced clofe to tire fea ; but 
it appeared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make* 
-pood his landing by dint of fword,and with nis troops who 
Were fatigued with the late action to engage thofe that 
were quite frefh and many times their number. Notwith- 
standing this, hefaw the courage and fpirits of his men ele- 
vated with their late victory, and that they were very de- 
firous to be led againft the enemy. He therefore difem- 
barked his heavy armed infantry, yet warm from the late 
action. They rufhed forward with loud fhouts, and the 
Perfians flood and received them with a good countenance.. 
A fliarp conflict enfued, in which the braveft and molt 
lifting uiflied among the Athenians were (lain. At laft 
with much difficulty the barbarians were put to the rout;; 
many were killed, and many others were taken, together 
with their pavilions full of all manner of rich fpoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two- 
prizes in one day, and by thefetwo actions outdid the vie* 
tory of Sabmis at fea, and of PI at ae a at land. He added,* 
however, a new trophy to his victories. Upon intelligencer 
that the eighty Phoenician galleys, which were not in the 
battle, were arrived at Hydrus,* he (leered that way is ftfr 
a* poffible. They had not received any certain account of 
the forces to whofe afliftancc they were going ; and as tKs 
fufpenfemuch intimidated them, they were eafily defeated,, 
with the lofs of all their fhips and mod of their men. 

Thefe events fo humbled the king of Perfia, that he came - 
into that famous peace, which limited him to the diftance- 
of a day's jourhey f on horfeback from the Grecian fea y 
and by which he engaged that none of his galleys or other 
mips of war mould ever come within the Cyaniari and 
Chelidoittan ifles. Callifthenes, indeed, denies that the 
king agreed to thefe conditions ; but he allows that his 

* As ho rued place as H^droi \i to be found, Lubinui thinks wt- 
Ihould ittd Sydrt, which w» a marftirae tbivh of Cilicia. Dacief 
f ropofes to Tcad Hydrufla, which was one of the Cvclade*. But 
perhaps, Hydros is only a cbrruptibn of Cyprus ; for Polyfentiv 
(Lj^) tells us, Cimon failed thither fcmntdtatety after his twofold* 
victory. And he adds, that he weiit diffeuffed M a Ferfian drtjlj. 
which muft be with a view to lake ill the PHferrftttm ftJltyfc- 

r toai buodftd furlongs. 
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fubfequent behavior was equivalent to fuch an agreement. 
For his fears confequent upon the defeat, made him retire 
fo far from Greece, that Pericles, with fifty (hips, and 
Ephialtes, with no more than thirty, failed beyond the 
Chelidonian rocks, without meeting with any fleet of the 
barbarians. However, in the collection of Athenian de- 
crees made by Craterus r there is a copy of the articles of 
this peace, which are in fiibftance the fame as we have re- 
lated them. We are tokl alfo, that the Athenians built 
an altar to Peace on this occa-fion, and that they paid par- 
ticular honors to Callias, who negotiated the treaty. $o 
much was rai fed from the fale of the fpoils, that befide 
what was. referved for other occafions, the people had mo- 
ney enough to build the wall on the fouth fide of the cita- 
del. Nay, fuch was the treafure this expedition afford- 
ed, that by it were laid the foundation ot the long walls 
called Legs ; they were not finished indeed till fome time 
after. And as tne place where they were to be erected, 
was marfhy and full of water, Cimon, at his own expenfe, 
had the bottom fecured, by ramming down large (tones, 
and binding them with gravel. He too fir (I adorned the 
city with thofe elegant and noble places for exercifc and 
disputation, which a little after came to be fo much admir- 
ed. He planted the forum with plane trees ; and where- 
as the Academy before was a dry and unfightly plat, he 
brought water to it, and fheltered it with groves, fo that- 
it abounded with clean alleys and fhady walks. 

By this time the Perfians refuted to evacuate the Cher- 
fonefus, and, inftead of that called down the Thracians to 
their aflittance. Cimon fet out againft them from Athens, 
with a very few galleys, and as they looked upon him with 
contempt on thataccount, he attacked them, and with four 
fliips only, took thirteen of theirs. 1 hus he expelled the 
Perfians, and beat the Thracians too ; by which fuccefs he 
reduced the whole of Cherfonefus to the obedience of 
Athens. After this, he defeated at fea thcThafians who had 
revolted from the Athenians, took three and thirty oi their 
(hips and ftormed their town. The gold mines which 
were in a neighboring continent he fecured to his country- 
men, together with the whole Thafian territories. 

From thence there was an eafy opening to invade Mace- 
donia, and pofTibly to conquer a great part of it ; and as he 
neglected the opportunity, it was thought to be owing to 
the prefents which kin?; Alexander made him. His enemies, 
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tfherefdre, impeached him for it, and brought liirr 
trial. In his defence, he thus adrefled his judges 
"' have no connexion with rich Ionians or Tnefl 
" whom other generals have applied to, in hopes 
" ceiving compliments and treafures from them. 
" tachment is to the Macedonians,* whofe frugal: 
" fobriety I honor and imitate ; things preferab 
" me to all the wealth in the world. I love indeed 
""rich my country at the expenfe of its enemies.' 
•fimbrotus, who mentions this trial, fays Elpinice, 
on Pericles at his own houfe, to entreat that he woi 
have with fome lenity to her brother ; for Pericles 1 
mod vehement accufer he had. At prefent he on 
-t You are old, Elpinice, much too old to tranfac* 
11 bufmefs as this." However, when the caufe ca 
he was favorable enough to Cimon, and rofe up on 
"to fpeak during the whole impeachment, and then 
it in a flight manner. Cimon therefore was hor 
•acquitted. 

As to the reft of his adminiftration, he oppofed s 
'drained the people who were invading the provinc* 
nobility, and wanted to appropriate the direction o 
thing to themfelves. But when he was gone out 
new expedition,they broke out again and overturn' 
conftitution and moft facred cuftoms of their countr) 
initigaticn or" Ephialtes, they took from the con 
Areopagus thofecaufes that ufedto come before it,: 
it the cognizance of but very few. Thus, "by brinj 
"matters before themfelves, they made the govern 
perfect democracy. And this they did w ith flic conci 
of Pericles, who by this time was grown very power 
had efpoufed their party. It was with great indij 
that Cimon found, at his return, the dignity of th 
court infulted j and he fef himfelf to reftoreitsji 
tion, and to revive fuch an ariftocracy as had obtain 
der Clifthenes. Upon this his adverfaries raifed a gr 
mor, and exafperated the people againft him, not : 
ting thofe ftories about his fitter, and his own atta< 

* The manufcripts in general have Lacedaemonians ; an 
probably the true reading. For Cimon is well known to 1 
a flroDg attachment to that people. Befidcs, the Ma« 
were not a iober people. As to what fome objeft, that it u 
he fliould make no mention of the Macedonians, when ho 
cufcd of being bribed by tliem ; theanfwer is eafy, we arc 
Win that Flutarch has given us all Cimou's defence. 
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> the Lacedaemonians. Hence thofe verfes of Eiwolis 
bout Cimon :^-» 

He's not a villain, but a debauchee, 
Whole carelefc heart is loft on wine and women. 
The time has been, he flept in Laced asm on, 
And ldft poor Elplnice here alone. 

ut if, with all his negligence and love of wine, he took 

> many cities, and gained i'o many victories, it is plain 
jatif he had been a fober man, and attentive to bufinefs, 
one of the Greeks either before or after him, could have 
weeded him in great and glorious actions. 

From his fir ft fitting out in life, he had an attachment to 
te Lacedaemonians. According to Stefimbrotus, he called 
ne of the twins he had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedzemo- 
ius, and the other Eleus ; and Pericles often took occa~ 
•n to reproach them with their mean defcent by the mo- 
\er's fide. But Diodorus, the geographer, writes, that 
e had both thefe fons, and a third named The (Talus, by 
fodice, daughter to Euriptolemus,the fon of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion 
f Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themiftocles, they 
inch rather chofe to adhere to Cimon, though but a 
aung man, at the head of affairs in Athens. The Athe- 
ians too at firft faw this with pleafure, becaufethey reap- 
4 great advantage from the regard which the Spartans 
ad for Cimon. When they began to take the-jlead among 
he allies and were gaining the chief jdircCtion of all the 
ufineft of the league, it was- no uneafineis to them to fee 
he honor and efteem he was held in. Indeed, Cimon 
as the man they pitched upon for tranfacting that bufi* 
efs, on account of his humane behavior to the allies, and 
it intereft.with the Lacedaemonians. But when they. 
'ere become great and powerful, it gave them pain to fee 
)imon ftiil adoring the Spartans. For he was always mag- 
ifying that people at their expenfe ; and particularly, as 
teflmbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to find with 
iem, lie ufed to fay, "the Lacedaemonians would not have 
one fo." On this account his countrymen began to envy 
id to hate him. 

They had, however, a ftill heavier complaint againft him, 
hich took jts rife as follows : In the fourth yearaf tbe 
rign of Archidamus, the fon of Zeuxidamus, there hap- 



The building fell upon the boys that remained, 
ftroyed them altogether. . Their monument is -fti 
from that event, Sifmatia. 

Archidamus, amidft the prefent danger, percei 
ther that was likely toenfue, and as he faw the pec 
in endeavoring to fave their moft valuable move 
ordered the trumpets to give the alarm, as if ion 
were ready to fall upon them, that they might 
him immediately with their weapons in their ham 
was the only thing which at that crifisfaved Span 
the Helots flocked together on all fides from the 
||j * : ft dif 'patch fuch as had efcaped the earthquake ; bu 

f* l "* them armed, and in good order, they returned 

if i . '* villages, and declared open war. At the fame t 

' ■> ' . perfuaded fonie of their neighbors, among whom 

'"' - '■ MeflTenians, to join them againlt Sparta. 

£ ;.' In this great dtfhefs, the Lacedaemonians fe 

Ji clidas to Athens, to beg for fuccors. Ariftopb 

*,M his comic way, fays, " There was an extraordin 

/£ "traft 'between his pale face and his red robe, i 

I g 'afuppliant at the altars, and afked us tor troops. 

b altes ftrongly oppofed and protefted againft gn 

■ afliltance to reeftablifh a city which was rival to th 

'i. k\ \ : infilling that they ought rather to fuffer the pride 

5 J"; ; ta to be trodden under foot. Cimon, however, a 

,5' jj- -■' tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the 

r ;: v \\p t ment of the Athenian power, and perfuaded the r. 

>i i i march with a great army to its aid. Ion ment 
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permiffidn of the citizens : " For," faid he, " when we 
*' knock at another man's door, we do not enter with- 
*' out leave from the matter." " But you, Larchartus," 
aniwered Cimon, " did not knock at the gates of Cleone 
" and Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced your 
" way in, upon this principle, that nothing fliould be (hut 
" againft the ftrong." With this boldnefs and propriety 
too did he fpeak to the Corinthian, and then purfued his 
march. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a fecond 
time agaiiift the MeQenians and Helots in Ithome.* But 
when they were arrived, they were more afraid of their 
fpirit of enterprize than of the enemy, and therefore, of all 
their allies, fent them only back again, as perfons fufpected 
ot fome dishonorable defign. They returned full of re- 
fentment of courfe,f and now openly declared themfelves 
againft the partifans of the Lacedaemonians, and particu- 
■ larly againft Cimon. In confequence of this, upon a flight ' 
pretence, they banifhed him for ten years, which is the 
term the oftracifm exteods to. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, in their return 
from an expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from 
the Phocians, encamped at Tengara. The Athenians came* 
to give them battle. On this occafion Cimon appeared in 
arms among thofe of his own tribe, which was that of 
Oeneis, to fight for his country againft the Lacedaemonians. 
When the council of five hundred heard of it, they were 
afraid that his enemies would raife a dam or againft him, 
as if he was only come to throw things into confufion, 
and to bring the Lacedaemonians into Athens,and therefore 
forbade the generals to receive him. Cimon, upon this, 
retired, after he had defired Euthippus the Anaphlyftian, 
and the reft of his friends, who were moft cenfured as par- 
tifans of Sparta, to exert themfelves glorioufly againft the 
enemy, and by their behavior to wipe off the afperfion. 

Thefe brave men, in number about a hundred, took 
, Cimon's armor (as a facred pledge) into the midft of their 
little band, formed themfelves into a clofe body, and fought 
till they all fell with the greateft ardor imaginable* The 
Athenians regretted them exceedingly, and repented of the 
unjuft cenfures they had fixed upon them. Their refent- 

* The Spartans were not (killed in, fieges. 

+ The Athenians, in refentment of this affront, broke ihe alliance 
with Sparta, and joined in confederacy withthcArgives. Thueyd. 1. u 
Vol. III. R 
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ment againft Cimon, too, foon abated, partly from the 
remembrance of his paft fervices, and partly from the 
difficulties they lay under at the prefent juncture. They 
were beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and 
they expecled another army would come againft them from 
J'eloponneius the next fpring. Hence it was, that they 
recalled Cimon from banifhment, and Pericles himfelf was 
the tirft to propofe it. With to much candor were dif- 
ferences managed then, fo moderate the tefentments of 
men, and fo eafily laid down, where the public good re- 
quired it ! Ambition itfelf, the ftrongeft of aH f £>aflions f 
yielded to the interefts and neceflities of their country ! 

Cimon, foon after his return, put an end to the war, 
and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, 
he faw the Athenians could not (it down quietly, but (till 
wanted to be in motion, and to aggrandize themfelves by 
new expeditions. To prevent their exciting farther trou- 
bles in Greece, andgiving a handle for inteltine wars, and 
heavy complaints of the allies again It Athens, on account 
cf their formidable fleets traverling the feas about the 
iilands and round Peloponnefus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred fail, to carry war again into Egypt and Cyprus.* 
This he thought would aniwer two intentions ; it would 

* The hiftory of the fir ft expedition is this ; While Cimon was 
employed in his entcrprize againft Cyprus, Inarus, king of Lybia, 
having brought the greateft part of lower Egypt to revolt lro"m 
A rta xcrxes, called in the Athenians to aiftft hiin to complete his 
conqueft. Hereupon the Athenians quitted Cyprus, and failed into 
Egypt. They made themiclves matters of the Nile, and attacking 
Memphis, lei zed two of the outworks, and attempted the third, 
called the white wall. -But the expedition proved very unfortun- 
ate. Artaxerxes lent Megabyzus with a powerful army into 
Egypt. He defeated the rebels, and the Lybians their afibciates ; 
drove the Greeks from Memphis, (hut them up in the ifland of 
Profpitis eighteen months, and at lad forced them to Jurrender. 
They almofl all perifhed in that war, which laded fix years, loa- 
ms, in violation of the public fjith, was crucified. 

The fccond expedition was undertaken a few years after, and was 
not more fuccei&f ul. The Athenians went againft Cyprus with 20O 
galleys. While they were befieging Citiurn there, Amyrtasus theSaite 
applied to them for iuccors in Egypt, and Cimon lent him to of his 
galleys. Some fay he went with them himfelf ; others, that he contin- 
ued before Citiurn. But nothing of moment was transacted at this 
time to the prejudice of thePerfiaus in Egypt. However, in the tenth 
year of Darius Nothus, Armytxus iilued from tliciens, and being 
joined by all the Egyptians, drove the Perfians out of the kingdom, 
and became king of the whole country. Tkuc) d A. ii. Diod.SUA.xi. 
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accuftom the Athenians to conflicts with the barbarians, 
and it would improve thejr fubftance in an honorable 
manner, by bringing the rich fpoils of their natural ene- 
mies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 
embarking, Cimon had this dream : An angry hitch feem-. 
ed to bay at him, and, fomething between barking and a 
human voice, to utter thefe words : — Come on ; / and my 
nvbelps *witb pleafure Jball receive thee. Though the 
dream was hard to interpret, Aftyphilus the Pofidonian, a 
great diviner, and friend of Cimon's, told him it fignified 
his death : He argued thus ; a dog is an enemy to the 
man he barks at ; and no one can give his enemy greater 
Jjfeaiure than by his death. The mixture of the voice 
pointed out that the enemy was a Mede, for the armies of 
the Medes are compofed of Greeks and barbarians. After 
this dredm he had another fign in facrificing to Bacchus. 
When the prieft had killed the victim, a fwarm of ants 
took up the dotted bldod by little and little, and laid it 
1i£6n Cimbn's great toe. This they did for fome time 
without any one's taking notice of it ; at laft Cimon him?. 
felf observed it, and at the fame inftant the fdothfayer 
came and mowed him the liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and 
therefore he let fail. He lent fixty of his galleys againft 
Egypt, ajid with the reft made for the Afiatic coaft, where 
he defeased the king's fleet, confifting of Phoenician and 
Cilician mips, made himfelf mafter of the cities in that 
circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate into 
Egypt. Kvery thing was great in the defigns he formed. 
He thought of nothing lefs than overturning the whole 
Perfiah empire ; and the rather, becaufe lie was informed 
that Themjftocles was in great reputation and power with 
the barbarians, and had promifed the king to take the 
conduct of the Grecian war, whenever he entered upon it. 
But Themiftocles, they tell us, in defpair of managing it 
to any" advantage, and of getting the better of the good 
fortune and valor of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed thefe great projects, as a fin't 
ftep towards them, he caft anchor before Cyprus. From 
thence he lent perfons in whom he could confide with a, 
private qiieilion to the oracle of Jupiter Amnion ; for their 
errand was entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
them any anfwer, but immediately upon their arrival 
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ordered them to return, " Becaufe Cimon," faid he, "is 
" already with me." The meflengers,upoD this, took the 
road to the lea, and when they reached the Grecian camp, 
which was then on the coafts of Egypt, they found that 
Cimon was dead. They then inquired what day he died, 
and comparing it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
they perceived that his departure was enigmatically point- 
ed at in the expreflion, " That he was already with the 
" gods." 

According to mod authors he died a natural death dur- 
ing the fiege of Citium ; but fome fay, he died of a wound 
lie received in an engagement with the barbarians. 

The laft advice he gave thofe about him, was to fail 
away immediately, and to conceal his death. Accord- 
ingly, before the enemy or their allies knew the real ftate - 
cf the cafe, they returned in fafety, by the generalfhip of 
Cimon, exerciied, as Phynodemus fays, thirty days after 
his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general 
who did any thing confiderable againft the barbarians. The 
leading orators were little better than incendiaries, who 
fet the Greeks one againft another, and involved them in 
inteftine wars; nor was there any healing hand to interpofe. 
Thus the king's affairs had time to recover themfelves,and 
inexpreffible ruin was brought upon the powers of Greece. 
Long after this, indeed, Agefilaus carried his arms into 
Afia, and renewed the war a while againft the king's lieu- 
tenants on the coafi ; but he was fo foon recalled by the 
/'editions and tumults which broke out againft Greece, 
that he could do nothing extraordinary. The Perfian tax- 
gatherers were then left amidft the cities in alliance and 
friendfhip with the Greeks ; whereas, while Cimon had 
the command, not a fingle collector was feen, nor fo much 
>ts a horfeman appeared within four hundred furlongs 
from the feacoaft. 

'J hat his remains were brought to Attica, his monument 
there is a fufficient proof, for it ftill bears the title of 
Cimonia. Neverthelefs, the people of Citium have a tomb 
of Cimon, which they hold in great veneration, as Naufi- 
crates the orator informs us ; the gods having ordered 
them in a certain famine not to difregard his manes, but to 
honor and worfhip him as a fuperior being. Such wai 
this Grecian general. 
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LUCULLUS. 

JL HE' grandfather of Lucullus was a man of confular' 
dignity; Me tell us, fur named Numidicus, was his uncle' 
by the mother's fide; His father was found guilty of em- 
bezzling the public money, and his mother, Caecilia, had 
but an indifferent reputation for chaftity. As for Lu- 
cullus himfelf, while he was but a youth, before he folic- 
ited any public charge, or attempted to gain a (hare in 
the administration, he made his nrft appearance in im- 
peaching Servilius the augur, who had been his father's 
accufer. As Re had caught Servilius in fome a£l of in- 
justice in the execution of his office, all the world com- 
mended the profecution, and talked of it as an indication 
of extraordinary fpirit. Indeed, where there was no in- 
jury to revenge, the Romans considered the bufinefs of 
impeachments as a generous purfuit, and they chofeto 
have their young men fatten upon criminals, like fo many 
well bred hounds upon their prey. 

The caufe was argued with fo much vehemence, that 
rhey came to blows, and feveral were wounded, and fome 
killed ; in the end, however, Servilius was acquitted. 
But though Lucullus loft his caufe, he had great command 
both of the Greek and Latin tongues ; infomuch that 
Sylla dedicated his Commentaries to him, as a perfon who 
:ould reduce the afts and incidents to much better order, 
*nd compofe a more agreeable hiftory of them than him- 
felf. For his eloquence was not only occafional, or ex- 
erted when neceflity called for it, like that of other orators 
vrho beat about in the forum. 

As fpo'rts the vaulting tunny in the main, 
But when they are out of it r 

Are dry, iaelegant, and dead- 
He had applied himfelf to the fciences called liberal, and 
was deep in the ftudy of humanity from his youth j and 
in his age he withdrew from public labors, of which he 
had had a great mare, to repofe himfelf in the bofom of 
philofophy, and to enjoy the fpeculations (he fuggefted ; 
bidding a timely adieu to ambition after his difference 
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with Pompev. To what we have faid of his ingenuity and 
fkill in languages, the following ftory may be aaded. 
While he was but a youth, as he wail jetting one day with 
Hortenfius the orator, and Sifenna the hiflorian, he under- 
took to write a fliort hiftory of the Marfi, either in Greek 
or Latin verfe, as the lot ihould fall. They took him at 
his word, and according to the lot, it was to be in Greek. 
That hiftory of his is ftill extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affe&ion for his brother 
Marcus, the Romans fpeak mod of the firft. Though 
he was much older than Marcus, he would not accept of 
any office without him, but waited his time. This was fo 
agreeable to the people, that in his abfence they created 
him aedile along with his brother. 

Though he was but a (tripling at the time of the Mar- 
fan war, there appeared many instances of his courage 
and underftanding. But Sylla's attachment to him was 
piincipally owing to his con (fancy and mildnefs. On this 
account he made ufe of his fervices from firft to laft in his 
mod important affairs. Amongft other things, he gave 
him the direction of the mint. It was he who coined 
mod of Sylla's money in Peloponnefus, during the Mith- 
lidatic war. From him it was called Lucullia 5 and it 
i-ontinued to be chiefly in ufe for the occafions of the 
army, for the goodnefs of it made it pafs with eafe. 

Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the fiege of 
Athens ; and thoNgh he was victorious by land, the fu- 
perlority of the enemy at fea ftraitened him for provifions. 
For this reafon he difpatched Lucullus into Egypt and 
Lybia, to procure him a fupply of mips. It was then the 
depth of winter ; yet he Templed not to fail with three 
final 1 Greek brigantines and as many fmall Rhodian gal- 
leys, which were to meet ftrong feas, and a number of the 
enemy's fhips which kept watch on all (ides, becaufe their 
flrength lay there. In fpite of this oppofition he reached 
Crete, and brought it over to SyMa's mtereft. 

From thence he pafled to Cyrene, where he delivered 
the people from the tyrants and civil wars with which 
they had been ha rr a fled, and reeftablifhed their consti- 
tution. In tliis he availed himfelf of a faying of Plato, 
who when he was defired to give them a body of laws, 
and to fettle their government upon rational principles, 
gave them this oracular aniwer, " It is very difficuU to 
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** give laws to fo profperous a people." In fail nothing^ 
is harder- to govern than man when fortune fmiles, nor" 
i*ny thing more tradable than he when calamity lays her 
hands upon him. Hence it was, that Lucullus found the 
Cyrenians fo pliant and fubmiflive to his regulations. 

From Cyrenne he failed to Egypt, but was attacked by 
pirates on his way, and loft molt of the veflcls hf had 
collected. He himfelf efcaped, and' entered the port of 
Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being conducted in 
by the whole Egyptian fleet, let off to the beft advantage, 
as it ufed to be when it attended the king in perfon. 
Ptolemy,* who was but a youth, received him with all- 
demonft rations of refpect, and even lodged and provided 
him a table in his own palace ; an honor which had not 
been granted before to any foreign commander. Nor was 
the allowance for hisexpenfes the fame which others had,. 
but four times as much. Lucullus, however, took no 
more than was abfolutely necefTary, and refufed the king's 
prefents, though he was offered no lefs than the value of 
eighty talents. It is fa'd, lie neither viiited Memphis,. 
nor any other of the celebrated wonders of Egypt ; think- 
ing it rather the buOnefs of a perfon who pas time, and 
only travels for pleafure, than of him who had left his 
general engaged, in a fiege and encamped before the ene- 
my's fortifications. ... 

Ptolemy refufed to enter into alliance with Sylla, for 
fear of bringing war upon himfelf, but he gave Lucullus 
a convoy to efcort hinito Cyprus, embraced him at part- 
ing, and re fpect fully offered him a rich emerald fet in 
gold. Lucullus at firft declined it, but upon the king's 
mowing him his own picture engraved on it, he was afraid 
to refufe it, left he fhould be thought to go away with 
hoftile intentions, and in confequeirce have forae fatal 
icheme formed again ft him at fea- 

In his return he collected a number of mips. from the 
maritime towns, excepting thofe that had given fhelter 
and protection to pirates, and with this fleet he pafTed 

• Palmerus takes this for Ptolemy Auletcs ; but Auletes was 
not king till the year before Chrifl fixtyfive. It muft, therefore, 
have been Ptolemy Lathyrus. For Sylia concluded the peace wiu* 
Mithridatcs in the year before Chjifteighytwa. 
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over to Cyprus, There he found that the enemy's fliips 
lay in wait for him under fome point of land ; and there- 
fore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities to pro- 
vide him quarters and all neceflaries, as if he intended to 
»afs the winter there. But as foon as the wind ferved r 
ie immediately launched again, and proceeded on his 
voyage, lowering his fails in the day time, and hoi fling 
them again when it grew dark ; by which fixatagem he 
got fafe to Rhodes. There he got a frefh fupply of mips,, 
and found means to perfuade the people of Cos and Cni- 
dus to quit Mithridates and join him again ft the Samians^ 
With his own forces he drove the king's troops out of 
Chios ; took Epigonus, the Colophonian tyrant, prifoner,. 
and fet the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon Per- 
gamus, and had retired to Pitana. As Fimbria fhut him* 
up by land, lie caft his eyes upon the fea, and in defpair 
of facing in the field that bold and victorious officer, col- 
lected his fliips from all quarters. Fimbria faw this, but : 
was fenfible of his want of naval ftrength, and therefore" 
fent to entreat Lucullus to come with his fleet, and affift- 
him in taking a king who was the moft warlike and viru- 
lent enemy the Romans had. "Let not Mithridates," 
faid he, " the glorious prize which has been fought in - 
" fo many labors and conflicts, efcape ; as he is fallen 
" into the hands of the Romans, and is already in, their 
u net. When he is taken, who will have a greater ASare 
*' in the honor than he who flops his flight, acid catches 
" him as he goes ? If I fhut him up by land, and you do 
" the fame by fea, the palm will be all our own. What 
"value will Rome then fet upon the actions of Syl la : at 
u Orchomenus and Chaeronea, though now fo much ex- 
«• tolled ?" 

There was nothing abfurd in the propofal. Every body 
faw, that if Lucullus, who was at no great difrance, bad- 
brought up his fleet, and blocked up the harbor, the war 
would have been at an end, and they would all have 
been delivered from infinite calamities. But whether it 
was that he preferred his fidelity as Sylla's lieutenant, to- 
his own intereft and that of the public ; whether he ab- 
horred Fimbria, as a villain whofe ambition had lately- 
led him to murder his general and his friend ; or whether 
by fome overruling influence of fortune he refer ved 
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Mithridatcs for his own antagonift, he abfolutely rejected 
the propofal. He fuffered him to get out of the harbor, 
and to laugh at Fimbra's land forces. 

After this, he had the honor of beating the king's fleet 
twice. The firft time was at Leclum a promontory of 
Troas ; the fecond at Tenedos, where he faw Neoptolemus 
at anchor with a more confiderable force. Upon this, 
Lucullus advanced before the reft of his mips, in a Rho- 
dian galley of five banks of oars, commanded by Dema- 
goras, a man Very faithful to the Romans, and experienc- 
ed in naval affairs. Neoptolemus met him with great fury, 
and ordered the matter of the fhip to ftrike again ft that of 
Lucullus. But Demagoras fearing the weight of the ad- 
miral's galley, and the fhock of its brazen beak, thought 
it dangerous to meet liim ahead. He therefore tacked 
about, and received him aftern, in which place he receiv- 
ed no great damage, becaufe the ftroke was upon the low. 
er parts of the fhip, which were under water. In the 
mean time the reft of the fleet coming up, Lucullus or. 
dered his own fhip to tack again, fell upon the enemy, and 
after many gallant actions, put them to flight, and pur- 
fued Neoptolemus for fome time. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla, who was going to 
crofs the fea from Cherfonefus. Here he fecured his 
paffage, and helped to t ran f port his army. When the 
peace was agreed upon, 4 Mithridates failed into the 
Euxine fea, and Sylla laid a fine upon Afia of twenty 
thoufand talents. Lucullus was commiflioned to collect 
the tax, and to coin the money ; and it was fome confo- 
lation to the cities, amidft the feverity of Sylla, that Lu- 
cullus acted not only with the utmoft juftice, but with all 
the lenity that fo difficult and odious a charge would ad- 
mit of. 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted to 
bring them to acknowlege their fault, and pay a moder- 
ate fine for having joined Marius's party. But, led by 
their ill genius, they continued obftinate. Upon this, he 
went againtt them with his fleet, beat them in a great 
battle, and fhut them up within their walls. Some days 
after he had bugun the fiege, he had recourfe to this 
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This peace was concluded in tlie year of Rome fix hundred 
id fixtyniuc, ei^ht years before the death of S\lla. 
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ftratagem. In open day he fet fail towards Elea, but re- 
turned privately at night, and lay clofe near the city. 
The Mytileneans then Tallying out in a bold and difordcrly 
manner to plunder his camp, which they thought he had 
abandoned, he fell upon them, took molt of them prifonr 
crs, and killed five hundred who flood upon their defence. 
Here he got fix thoufand flaves, and an immenfe quantity 
of other fpoil. 

He had no hand in the various and unfpeakable evils 
which Sylla and Marius brought upon Italy ; for bjrtli 
favor of Providence he was engaged in the affairs of Afei, 
Yet none of Sylla's friends had greater iritereft with hftri. 
Sylla as we have faid, out of particular regard, dedicated 
his Commentaries to him ; and, palling Pompey by, in his 
laft will con fti tuted him guardian to his fon. Tm's feeds 
to have firft occafioned thofe differences and that iealoufjf 
which fub fitted between Pompey and Lu cull us, both young 
men and full of ardor in the jmrfnit of glory* 

A little after the death ot Sylla, Lucullus was chofeb 
con ful along with Marcus Cotta, about the hundred ant 
feventyfixth Olympiad. At this time many propqfedfo 
renew the war with Mithridates, and Cotta himself faid*. 
'« The fire was not extinguished, it only flept in embers*' 1 
Lucullus, therefore, was much concerned at having the 
Cifalpine Gaul allotted as his province, which profriifcd 
him no opportunity to diftinguifh himfelf. But the ho- 
nor Pompey had acquired in Spain, gave him moft trouble j 
becaufe that general's fuperior reputation, he clearly fcffr, 
after the Spanish war was ended, would entitle nimfi 
the command againft Mithridates. Hence it was, thatwtito 
Pompey applied for money, and informed the govern- 
ment, that if he was not (applied, he muft leave Sjaifc 
and Sertorius, and bring his forces back to Italy* Liictll- 
lus readily exerted himfelf to procure the fupplies, and to 
prevent his returning upon any pretext whatever doriflg 
his confiilfhip. He knew that every meafufe .at hotafr 
would be under Pompey's_direcT:ion, if he came with fiich 
an army. For at this very time, the tribune Cethe'giH, 
who had the lead, becaufe he-confulted nothing but the 
humor of the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, oft 
account of his detefting that tribune's life, polluted as it 
was with infamous amors, infolence, and every fgecic 
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of profligacy. Againft this man he declared open war. 
Lucius Quintius, another tribune, wanted to annul the 
acts ot SyiTa, and to diforder the whole face of affairs, 
which was now tolerably compofed. But Lucullus, by 
private reprefeniations and public remonft ranees, drew 
him from his purpofe, and retrained his ambition. Thus 
ni the moft polite and falutary way imaginable, lie de- 
frayed the feeds of a very dangerous difeafe. 

About this time news was brought of the death of Oc- 
tavius, governor of Cilicia. There were many competi- 
tors for that province, and they all paid their court to 
Cethegus, asthe perfon mod likely to procure it for them. 
Lucullus fet no great value upon that government ; but, 
•a it was near Cappadocia, he concluded, if he could ob- 
tain it, that the Romans would not think of employing 
*ny other general againft Mithridates. For this reafon, 
fie exerted all his art to fecure the province to himielf. 
At laft he was neceffitated againft the bent of his difpofi- 
tion, to give into a meafure which was indirect and illib- 
eral, but very conducive to his purpofe. 

There was a woman then in Rome named Praecia, fam- 
ed for beauty and enchanting wit, but in other refpec~ts 
no better than a common proftitute. By applying her in- 
*ereft with thofe who frequented her houfe, and were 
fijojl of her company, to ferve her friends in the adminii- 
tration, and in other affairs, fhe added to her other ac- 
complifhments the reputation of being a ufeful friend, 
and a woman of bufinefs. This exalted her not a little. 
•But when me had captivated Cethegus, who then was in 
the height of his glory, and carried all before him in Rome, 
*lje whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done 
^ittout the favor of Cethegus, nor by Cethegus, without 
*he "confent of Praecia. To her Lucullus applied by pre- 
fcub, and the moft infinuating compliments; nor could 
*oy thing have been more acceptable to a vain and pom- 
pous woman, than to fee herfelf flattered and courted by 
loch a man as Lucullus. . The confequence was, that Ce- 
thegus immediately efpoufed his caufe, and folicited for 
him the province of Cilicia. When he had gained this, he 
had no farther need, either of Praecia or Cethegus. All 
ame into his intereft, and with one voice gave him the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic war. He, indeed, could not but 
k cooiidered as the fitted perfon for that charge, becaulc 
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Pompey Wfltaitgaged with Sertorius, and M< 
given up his pretentions on account of his great 
thefe* were the only potions who could ftand ii 
tkfe'forit with Lucullus. 'However, hiscollea 
by much application prevailed upon the fens 
him with a fleet to guard the Proepontis, and 
Bythinia. 

Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy, ; 
into Afia, where he found the reft of the troop! 
to cotnp+fe his army* Thefe had all been lo 
corrupted by luxury and avarice ; and that ps 
called Fimbrians> was more untraceable than t! 
account of their liaving been under no commam 
irrigation of Fimbria, they had killed Flaccu 
confiil, and their general too, and had betray 
himfelf to SylUi ; and they were ftill mutinous; 
men, though in oi her. refpefts brave, hardy, 
rienccd foldiers. Neverthelefs, Lucullus in a 
fubducd the feditiooa fpirit of thefe men, anc 
she faults of the reft ; lo that now they firft fo 
commander, whereas before they had been 1 
lerve by indulgence and every promife of pleafi 

The affairs- of the enemy were in this pofture 
dares, like a fophifrcaL warrior, had formerly n 
mans in a vain and oftentatious maimer, with 
were fho>vy and pompous indeed, but of little u 
and difgraced in his attempt, he grewwifer, an 
in this fecond war he provided troops that w« 
6f real fervice. He retrenched that mixed m 
nations, and thofe bravadoes that were iflue 
camp, in a barbarous variety of language, togetfc 
rich arms, adorned with gold and precious ftp 
he now confidered rather as the fpoils of the i 
than as adding any vigor to the men that v 
Inftead of this, he armed them with fwords in t 
fafhion, and -with large and heavy fhields ; s 
valry he provided with horfes rather well tr 
gaily accoutred. His infantry confided of a hu 
twenty tiioufand, and his cavalry of fixteen 
betides armed dhariots, to the number of a hut 
navy was not equipped, as before, with gilded 
fcaths* -and delicious apartments for the women 
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aM manner of weapons, oflenfive and defenfive, and mo- 
ney te pay the troops. 

In this refpettable form he invaded Bithynia, where the 
cities received him with pleafure ; and not only that coun- 
try, but all Afia returned to its former diilempered incli- 
nations, by reafon of the intolerable evils that the Romaa 
ufurers and tax gatherers had brought upon their*. 
Thefe Luculhis afterwards drove away, like fo many har- 
pies which robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. At 
prefent he was fatisfied with reprimanding them, an«i 
bringing them to exereife their office with more modem. 
tion ; by which means he kept the Afiatics from revolting, 
when their inclination lay almoft univerfally that way. 

While Lucullus was employed in thefe matters, Cotta, 
thinking he had found his opportunity, prepared to give 
Mithridates battle. Ar.d as he had accounts from many 
hands, that Lucullus was coming up, and was already en- 
camped in Phfygia, he did every thing to expedite the 
engagement, in order to prevent Lucullus from having 
any mare in the triumph, which he believed was now all 
his own. He was defeated, however, both by iea and 
land, with the lofs of fixty mips, and all their crews, as 
well as four thoufand land forces; after which he was 
(hut up in Chalcedon, and had no refource, except in the 
afliftance of Lucullus. Lucullus was advifed, notwith- 
standing, to take no notice of Cotta, but to march for- 
ward into the kingdom of Mithridates, which he would 
find in a defenceleis ftate. On this occafion the foldiers 
were loudeft in their complaints. They reprefented, that 
Cotta had, by his rafh counfels, not only ruined himfelt 
tand his own men, but done them too great prejudice j 
fince, had it not been for his error, they might have con. 
quered without lofs. But Lucullus, in a fet fpeech upon 
this fubjeft, told them : " He had rather deliver one Ro- 
" man out of the enemy's hand, than take all the enemy 
"had." And when Archelaus, who formerly had com- 
manded the king's forces in Bceotia, but now was come 
over to the Romans, and fought for them, averted, " That 
u if Lucullus would but once make his appearance in 
" Pontus, all would immediately fall before him ;" he faid, 
4t He would not act in a more cowardly manner than hun- 
" ters, nor pafs the wild beads by, and go to their empty 
" dens." lie had no iboncr uttered thefe words, than he 
Vol. III. s 
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marched againft Mithridates with thirty thou fan d foot, 
and two thoufeod five hundred horfe. 

When he got fight of the enemy, he was aftoniftied at 
their numbers, and determined to avoid a battle and gain 
time. But Marius,* a Roman officer, whom Sertorius 
had fent to Mithridates out of Spain with fome troops, 
advanced to meet Lucullus, and gave him the challenge. 
I^iccullus accepted it, and put his army in order of battle. 
The fignal was jutt ready to be given, when, without any 
vifible alteration, there was a fudden explofion in the air, 
and a large luminous body was feen to fall between the 
two armies ; its form was like that pf a large tun, and its 
color that of molten Giver. Both fides were fo affected 
With the phenojbenofij that they parted without ftriking^a 
blow. This prodigy is iaid to have happened in Phrygia 
at a place called Qtryae. 

Lucullus concluding tlut.no human fupplies could be 
fufficient to maintain fo many myriads as Mithridates had, 
for any length of time, efpecially in prefence of an ene- 
my, ordered one of the prisoners to be brought before 
him. The 6 r ft queftion he put to him was, how many 
there were in his mefs, and the fecond» what provifions hi 
had left in his tent ? When he had this man's aafwer, he 
commanded him to withdraw; and then, examined a fe- 
cond and a third in like manner. The next thing was 
to compare the quantity of provifions which Mithridates 
had laid in, with the number of foldiers he had to (im- 
port ; by which he found that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread corn. This confirmed him in 
his deftgn of gaining time ; and he caufed great plenty of 
provifions to be brought into his own camp, that in 
the midft of abundance he might watch the enemy's dif- 
trefs. 

Notwithstanding this, Mithridates formed a defign 
againft the Cyzicenians, who were beaten in the late 
battle near Chalcedon,f and had loft three thoufawjmen 
a-nd ten (hips. To deceive Lucullus he decamped toon 
after (upper, one dark tempeftuous night i and marched 
with fo much expedition, that at break of day he got be- 

» Appian calls him Varius. 
V Along with Cotta. 
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fare the. town, and ported himfelf upon mount Adraftia.* 
As foon as Lucullus perceived he was gone, he followed 
his rteps ; and without falling unawares upon the enemy 
in the obfeurity of the night, as he might eaflly have done, 
he reached the place of his de(Hnation, and fat down at a 
village called Thraceia, the moft commodious fituation 
imaginable for guarding the roads and cutting off the 
enemy's convoys. 

He was now fo Aire of his aim, that he concealed it no 
longer from his men ; but when they had intrenched 
themfelves, and returned from their labor, called them 
together, and told them with great triumph, «« In a few 
" days he would gain them a victory which fhouldnot coft 
** one drop of blood." 

Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different ports 
about the city, and with his veflels blocked up the frith 
which parts it from the continent, + fo that it was inverted 
on all fides. The Cyzicenians were prepared to combat 
the greateft difficulties, andjto fuffer the Jaft extremities in 
tjhe Roman caufe ; but they knew not where Lucullus 
Was, and were much concerned that they could get no ae- 
Count of him. Though his camp was vifible enough, 
the enemy had the art to impofeupon them. Pointing to 
the Romans who were ported on the heights, " Do you 
fee that army," faid they, "Thofc are the Armenians 
•• and Medes, whom Tigranes has fent as a reinforcement 
* * to Mithridates." Surrounded with fuch an immenfe 
number of enemies, as they thought, and having no hope 
of relief but from the arrival of Lucullus^ they were intne 
iitmoft conflernation. 

When Demonax; whom Archelaus found means to fend 
into iJie town, J brought them news that IaicuIIus was 
Arrived, at fir ft they could hardly believe $t, imagining 
te came only" with, a feigned ftory, to encourage tfhem to 
jpyar up in ffieir prefentdiftrefs. However* thefaine mo- 

* So called from a temple in the city con fee rated by Adraflus to 
the god dels Nemefis, who from thence had the name of Adraftia. 
: ' + Straoo fays, Cyzicus lies upon the Proponris, and is an ifland 
joined to the continent by two bridges, near which is a city of the 
fame name, with two harbors capable of containing two hundred 
vefleb. Strab. 1. xii. 

± By the aifcftance of bladders he fwam into the town. 

' flarus, 1. iii. 
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merit, a boy made his appearance who bad been a prifon- 
er among the enemy, ana had juft made his efcape. Upon 
their a (king him where Lucullus was, he laughed, think- 
ing them only in jeft ; but when he faw they were in 
earned, he pointed with his finger to the Roman camp. 
This Sufficiently revived their drooping fpirits. 

In the lake Dafcylites, near Cyzicus, there were veflels 
of a considerable (ize. Lucullus hauled up the largeft of / 
them, put it upon a carriage, and drew it down to the fea. 
Then he put on board it as many foldiers as it could con- 
tain, anH ordered them to get into Cyzicus, which they ef- 
fected in the night. 

It feems too, that heaven, delighted with the valor of 
.the Cyzicenians, fupported them with feveral remarkable 
ligns. The fcaft of Proferpine was come, when they 
were to Sacrifice a bl.:ck heifer to her ; and as they had 
no living animal of that kind, they made one ofpafte,* 
and were approaching the altar with it. The viclun, 
bred for that purports, paftured with the reft of their cat- 
tle on the other tide of the frith. On that very day (he 
parted from the herd, fwam alone to the town, and pre- 
sented herfelf before the altar. The fame goddefs ap- 
peared to Ariftogoras, the public fecretary, in a dream, 
and faid, " Go and tell your fellow citizens to take cou- 
" rage, for I (hall bring the African piper againft the 
u trumpeter of Pontus." 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this oracular 
expreflion, in the morning a ftrong wind blew, and the 
fea was in the utmoft agitation. The king's machines 
erected againft the walls, the wonderful work of Niconi- 
dus the Theflalian, by the noife and cracking firft an- 
nounced what was to come. Then a fouth wind incred- 
ibly violent arofe, and in the (hort fpace of an hour 
broke all the engines to pieces, and deftroyed the wooden 
tower which was an hundred cubits high. It is moreover 
related, that Minerva was feen by many at Ilium in their 
fleep, all covered with fweat, and with part of her veil 
rent j and that (he faid, (lie was juft come from aflifting 

* The Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful to kill any ani- 

* mal, leem to have been the firft among the Greeks who offered tb« 

figures of animals in pafte,myrrh, or feme other compofitiM.— 

The poorer fort of Egyptians are laid to have done the Came fro» 

another principle. 



tfie: people of Cjfzicus- Nay, they ftiowed at Ilium a pil- 
lar which had an infeription to that purpofe. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his officers, 
and kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in th>- 
carap, he lamented his tnifcarriage in the fiege. But 
when he came to be fenfible of the extremity to which 
htsfoldiers were reduced, and that they were forced even 
to cat human flefh,* all his ambition and fpitit of con- 
tention died away. He found 4 Lucullus did not make war 
in a theatrical oftentatious manner, but aimed his blows 
at .his very heart, and left nothing unattended to deprive 
him of provlfions, He therefore feiied his opportunity, 
W.hile the iioman was attacking a certain fort, to fend . 
offalmoft all his cavalry and his hearts of burden, as well 
as the leaf! ufeful part of his infantry, into Bithyntat 

^V^en Lucullus was apprifed of their departure, he 
retired during the night into his camp- Next morning 
there was a violent fiorm j neverthelefs he began the pur- 
fypt with ten cohorts of foot, betide his cavalry, Alt the 
Sray he was greatly incommoded by the fuow, and the 
cold was fo piercing that teveraf of his foldiers funk under 
if, and were forced to frop. With the reft he overtook 
tfie enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made fuch havoc 
among them, that the women of Apollonia came out to 
plunder the convoys and to ft rip the flain. 

The (lain, as may well be imagined, were very numer- 
ous, and Lu cull us made fifteen thoufand prifoners :. be. 
fide which, he took fix thoufand horfes and an infinite 
number of hearts of burden. And he made it his bufinefs 
to lead them all by the enemy's camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Salluft's laying, that this 
the firft time that the Romans faw a camel, f How 



♦There is fomethlng extremely improbable in this. It does not 
lppear that Mhhridates was fo totally blocked up by LucuHus as 
to reduce bim to this extremity ;• and even had Wat wren- the cafe, 
U would certainly have been more eligible to have rifktd a battle, 
Asa to have fiibmitted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. 
But wherefore eat human flefh, wheat afterwards we are exprefsly 
told that they had beafts to fend away ? There is, to the beft of our 
knowledge and belief, as little foundation in hiftory for his prac- 
tice, as thtre it in nature. 

+ Livy exprefsly tells us, there were camels in Antiochus's army 
"Before the cavalry were placed the chariots armed wish fey the*, 
"aad camels of that fpecies called dromedaries.'* Lit. lib. xxxvii, 
e. 40. 

3 » * 
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could lie think that thofe who formerly under Scipio con- 
quered Antiochus, and lately defeated Archelaas at Or- 
chomenus and Chxronea, fhould be unacquainted with 
that animal. 

Mithridates now refolved upon a fpeedy flight ; and to 
amufe Lucullus with employment in another quarter, he 
fent his admiral Ariftonicus to the Grecian fea. But juft 
as he was on the point of failing, he was betrayed to 
Lucullus, together with ten thoufand pieces of goH, 
whjch he took with him to corrupt fome part of the Ro- 
man forces. After this, Mithridates made his efcapeby 
fea, and left his generals to get off with the army in the 
befr manner they could. Lucullus coming up with them 
at the river Granicus, killed full twenty thoufand, and 
made a prodigious number of prifoners. It is faid that in 
this campaign the enemy loft nearthree hundred thoufand 
men, reckoning the fervants of the army as well at fol- 
dicrs. 

Lucullus immediately entered Cyzicum, where he was 
received with every testimony of joy and refpeft. After 
. which he went to the Hellefpont, to collect Chips to make 
up a fleet. On this occaiion he touched at Troas, and 
ilept there in the temple of Venus. The goddefi, he ■ 
dreamt, flood by him, and addreffed him as follows:- 

Doll thou then flcep, great monarch of the woods ? 
The fawns an; milling near thee. 

l T pon this, he rofe,and calling his friends togetherwhile 
it was yet dark, i elated to them the vifion. He, had 
hardly made an end, when mefTengers arrived from Ilium 
with an account that they had feen off the Grecian har- 
bor* thirteen of the king's large galleys fleering towards 
Lemnos. He went in purfuit of them without lofing a 
moment, took them and killed their admiral Ifidorus. 
When this was done, he made all the fail he could after* 
iome others which were before. Thefe lay at anchor by 
the ifland ; and as foon as the officers perceived his ap- 
proach, they hauled the mips aftore, and fighting frarn 
the decks, galled the Romans exceedingly. TheKonwD* 
had no chance to furround them ; nor could their galley*, 

* Plutarch means the harbor where the Grecians landed wk* 
thev were going to the fiegc of Troy. 
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vhich were by the waves kept in continual motion, make 
my impreflion upon thofe of the enemy which were on 
irm ground, and flood immoveable. At laft having with 
nuch difficulty, found a landing place, he put fome of his 
roops on fliore, who taking them in the rear, kiHed a 
lumber of them, and forced the reft to cut their cables 
ind ftand out to fea. In the confufion the veflTels dafhed 
me again ft another, or fell upon the beaks of thofe of 
Lucullus. The deftruction confequcntly was great. Ma- 
•ius, the general fent by Sertorious, was among the prif- 
mers. He had but one eye j and Lucullus, when he firft 
et fail, had given his men a ftricl charge not to kill any 
Krfon with one eye, in order that he might be referved 
fer a death of greater torture and difgrace. 

After this, he haftened to purfue Mithridates himfelf, 
rhom he hoped to find in Bithynia blocked up by Voco- 
iius. He had fent this officer before with a fleet to Ni- 
:omedia, to prevent the king's efcape. But Voconius 
lad loitered in Samothrace about getting himfelf initiated 
n the myfteries* and celebrating feftivals. Mithridates 
n the mean time had got out, and was making great ef- 
brts to reach Pontus before Lucullus could come to ftop 
rim. But a violent tempeft overtook him, by which many 
>f his veflels were dafhed to pieces and many funk. The 
ir hole fhore was covered with the wreck which the fea 
hrew up for feveral days. As for the king himfelf, the 
hip in which he failed was fo large, that the pilots could 
lot make land with it amidft fuch a terrible agitation of 
he waves, and it was by this time ready to founder with 
he water it had taken in. He therefore got into a fhal- 
3p belonging to fome pirates, and trufting his life to 
heir hands, beyond all hope was brought fafe to Heraclea 
n Pontus, after having patted through the moft unfpeak- 
ble dangers. 

In this war Lucullus behaved to the fenateofRome 
irith an honeft pride, which had its fuccefs. They had 
lecreed him three thoufand talents to enable him to fit 

* The myfteries of the Cabiri. The worfhip of thefe gods was 
•robably brought from Phoenicia ; for cabir, in the language of 
tiat country, iignifies powerful. They were reverenced as the 
Qoft tremendous of fuperior beings ; the more fo, becaufe of the 
ayfterious and awful foleinnitics of their worfhip. Some have 
>retended to give us account of their names, though they were 
•eked up in the profoundeft fecrecy. 
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out a fleet. But he acquainted them by letters that he 
had no need of the money, and boafted that, without fo 
much expenfe and fuch mighty preparations, he would 
drive Mithridates out of the fea with the Whips the allies 
would give him. And he performed his promife by uV 
aiCftance of a fuperior power. For the temped, which 
ruined the Pontic fleet, is faid to have been raifed by the 
re fentment of Diana of Priapus, for their plundering her 
tomple and beating down her ftatue. 

Lucullus was now advifed by many of bis officers to 
let the war deep awhile ; but without regarding their 
opinion, he penetrated into the kingdom of Pontus, by 
way of Bithynia. and Galatia. At firft he found proviuoos 
fo fcarce, that he was forced to have thirty thoufand 
Gauls follow him with each a meafure* of .wheat upoa 
his moulders. But as lie proceeded farther in his marcfl, 
and bore down all opposition, he came to fuch plenty, 
that an ox was fold for one drachma, and a flave for four. 
The reft of the booty was fo little regarded, that fpmeje/t 
it behind them, and others destroyed it ; for am idft fuch 
abundance, they could not find a nurchafer. Having, in 
the excurfions of their cavalry, laid wafte all the country 
as far as Themifcyrae and about the river Thermodoo r 
they complained that Lucullus took all the towns by cap- 
itulation, inftead of dorm, 'and gave not up one to tne 
foldiers for plunder. " Now," faid they, " you leave 
** Amifus, a rich and flourishing city, which might be 
" cafily taken, if you would affault it vigoroufly 5 and 
u drag us after Mithridates into the waftes of Tibarene and 
" Chaldasa." 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they would break out 
into that rage which afterwards appeared, neglecled their 
re mon (trances. He took more pains to excufe himfelf to 
thofe who blamed his flow progrefs, and his lofing time in 
reducing towns and villages of little confequence, while 
Mithridates was again gathering power. " This is the 
M very thing," faid he, " that J want, and aim at in all 
M my operations, that Mithridates may get ftrength, an* 
" collect an army refpeftable enough, to make him. 
" fland an engagement, and not continue to fly before 
*' us. Do jiot you fee what vaft and boundlefs defemlie 

* Medimnus. 
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" bebind him ? Ts not Caucafm with all its immenfe 
11 train of mountains at hand, Sufficient to hide him, and 
** numbeHefr other kings who want to avoida battle ? Itis, 
11 but a few days journey from the country of the Cabiri*^ 
** into Armenia, whcz;e rigranes, king of kings, is feated, 

f" furrounded .with that power, which has wreftcd Afia 
** from the Farthians, which carries Grecian colonies into 
" Media, ftibdues Syria and PalefHne, cots off the Seleu- 
** cida?, and carries their wives and daughters into cap- 
** tivity- This prince is nearly allied to Mithridates ; 
" he is his fan in law. Do y r ou think he will difregard. 
*' him, when he comes as a fupplrant, and not take up 
" arms in his caufe ? Why will you then be in fuch hafte 
** to drive Mithridates out of his dominions, and rifk 
" the bringing Tigranes upon us, who has long wanted a 
** a pretence for it J And furely he cannot find a more 
** fpecious one ? than that of fuccoring a father! n law, 
Ai and a king reduced to fuch extreme neceflity. What 
" need i% there then for us to ripen this affair, and to 
H teach Mithridates what he may not know, who are 
** the confederates he is to feek againft us ; or to drive 
** him, againlt his inclination and his notions of honor, 
11 into the arms of Tigranes ? Is it not better to give him 
11 time to make preparations and regain flrength in his 
41 own territories, that we may have to meet the Chol- 
** calami the Tibarenians and Cappadocians, whom we 
u have often beaten, rather than the unknown forces of 
'* the Medes and the Armenians V 

Agreeably to thefe fentiments Lucullus fpent a great 
deal of time before Amifus, proceeding very ftowly in the 
fiege t After the winter was paft, he left that charge to 
Muraena> and marched againft Mithridates, who was en- 
camped on the plains of the Cabiri, with a resolution to 
wait for the Romans there. His army confuted of forty 
thoufand foot and four thou fa nd horfe, which he had 
lately collected ; and in thefe he placed the great eft con- 
fidence. Nay, he paCed the river Lycus, and gave the 

* Hence It appears, as well as from a paffage in Strabo, that there 
wu a diftrift on the borders of Phrygia, called Cabin. Indeed 
the woiihip of thofe gods had prevailed in feveral parts of Afia, 
and they are fuppofod to have had homage paid the ra at Rome 
under the tide of JPivi Potct. 
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Romans the challenge to meet him in the field. In 
fequence of this, the cavalry engaged, and the Romans 
were put to the rout. Pomponius, a man of fome dignity, 
was wounded and taken. Though much iodif^ofcd with 
his wounds, he was brought before MUhridates, whoaiked 
him, " Whether, if he faved his Hte, he would become 
u his friend ?" " On condition you will be reconciled to 
" the Romans," faid he, " I will t But if nor, I niuft 
M remain your enemy." The king, ftruck with a^WfiW* 
tion of his patriotifm, did him no injury. 

Lucu litis was apprehenfive of farther danger on the 
plain, on account ot the enemy's fupcriority in horfe i ,an4 
yet he was loth to take to the mountains, which were at a 
confiderable diltance, as well as woody and difficult ot 
a (cent. While he was in this perplexity, fome Greek* 
happened to be taken, who had nid thcmfelvea in a cave. 
Artemidorus, the eldeft of them, undertook to conduft 
him to a poft where he might encamp in the utmoft fecu- 
rity, and where there flood a caftle which commanded the 
plaid of the Cabin. Lucullus gave credit to his report* 
and began his march in the night, after he had can fed 3 
number of fires to be lighted in his old camp. Having 
got fafely through the narrow paifes, he gained tic 
heights, and in the morning appeared above the enemy's 
heads, in a Situation where he might fight with advantage* 
when he chofe it, and might not be compelled tu it, if 
fee had a mind to fit dill. 

At prefent neither Lucullus nor Mithridate* w« ii^ 
dined to rifk a battle ; but fome of the Jctng's fuldiers 
happening to purfue a deer, a party of Romans wfinF 
to intercept them. This brought on a jbarp flcirr 
numbers continually coming up on each fide. ^t|^ 
the king's troops had the advantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp thefjghfyf 
their fellow foldiers, were greatly diftuibed, and rap to 
Lucullus, to entreat him to lead them «ur, arid give tjjc 
fignal for battle. But he, willing to fhow them of hjy 
much importance in all dangerous conflicts the pre/enee 
of an able general is, ordered them to itand ftiH ; and def- 
ending into the plain himfelf, feized the foremoli of ifre 
fugitives, and commanded them to £ace about* Tt^f 
obeyed, and the reft rallying with them, they eafily p# 
the enemy to flight, and purfued them to their uttceaca* 
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ments. Lucullus, at his return, inflicted on the fugitives 
the ufual punifhment. He made them ftrip to their vefts, 
fake off their girdles, and then dig a trench twelve feet 
long ; the reft of the troops all the while ftanding and 
looking on. 

In the army of Mithridates there was a Dardarian 
grandee, named Olthacus. The Dardarian s are. fome of 
thofe barbarous people who live near the lake Maeotis. 
Olthacus was a man fit for every warlike attempt that're- 
quired ftrength and courage, and in counfel and contriv- 
ance inferior to none, feefide thefe accomplishments, 
he was affable, eafy, and agreeable in the commerce of the 
world. He was always involved in fome difpute, or jeal- 
bufy at leaft, of the other great men of his country, who, 
luce him, aimed at the chief authority in it ; and to bring 
Mithridates into his intereft, he undertook the daring 
enterprize of killing Lucullus. Mithridates commended 
his defign, and publicly gave him fome affronts, to afford 
him a pretence for refentment. Olthacus laid hold on it, 
and rode off to Lucullus, who received him with pleafure. 
For his reputation was well known in the camp ; and, 
Upon trial, the Roman general found his prefence of 
mind and his addrefs fo extraordinary, that he took him 
to his table and his council board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his op- 
portunity, he ordered his fervants to have his horfe ready 
wirhout the camp. It was now mid day, and the foldiers 
were fitting in the fun or otherwife repofing themfelves, 
when he went to the general's pavilion ; expecting that 
none would pretend to hinder the admiflion of a man who 
was intimate with Lucullus, and who fa id he had bu finds 
of importance to communicate. And he had certainly 
entered, if fleep, which has been the ruin of many other 
generals, had not faved Lucullus. Menedemus, one of 
bis chamberlains, was then in waiting, and he told Ol- 
thacus " This was not a proper time to fee Lucullus, 
" becaufe, after long watching and fatigue, he was now 
'• taking fome reft." Olthacus did not fake this denial ; 
hot faid, " I mult enter, whether you will or not, for I 
a have great and necefTary butinefs to lay before him." 
Menedemus, incenfed at his infolence, anfwered " Noth- 
M ing is more neceflary than the prefervation of Lu- 
11 colitis," and thruft him back with both hands. Ol- 
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death mofteafy and agreeable to them, Monime (hatching 
the diadem from her head, applied it to her neck, that it 
might do the fatal office. But it broke, and the prin- 
ce/s faid, "O curfed band! wouldeft thou not at leaft, 
" ferve me on this occafion ?" then fpitting upon it, 
ftie threw it from her, and ft retched out her neck to Bac- 
chides. 

Berenice took poifon ; and, as her mother, who was 
prefent, begged a fhare of it, (he granted her requeft. 
They both drank of it ; and its force operated fufficiently 
upon the weaker body : But Berenice, hot having taken 
a proper quantity, was long of dying. Bacchides therefore 
ftrangled her. Koxana, one of the unmarried fitters, after 
having vented the mod bitter imprecations and reproaches 
again ft Mithridates, took poifon. Statira, however, died 
without one unkind or ungenerous word. She rather 
commended her brother, when he mull have his anxieties 
about his own life, tor not forgetting them, but providing 
that they might die free and undifhonored. Thefe'events 
were very difagreeble to the native goodnefs and human- 
ity of Lucullus. 

He continued his purfuit of Mithridates as far as Ta- 
Jaura ; where having learned that he was fteki four days 
before into Armenia to Tigranes, he turned back again. 
He fubdued, however, the Chaldaeans and Tibaremans, 
and reduced thelefs Armenia, with the towns and caftles. 
Then he fent Appius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates; 
and in the mean time returned to Amifus, which his 
troops were frill befieging. The length of the fiege was 
owing to Callimachus who commanded in the town, and 
was an able engineer, (killed in every art of attack and 
defence. By this he gave the Romans much trouble, for 
which he fufFered afterwards. LucuIIhs availed himfelf 
of a ftratagem, againft which he had hot guarded. He 
made a fudden aflault at the time when Callimachus ufed 
to draw off his men for refrefhment. Thus he made him- 
felf mafter of fome part of the wall j upon which, Calli- 
machus, either envying the Romans the plunder of the 
place, or with a view to facilitate his own efcape, fet fire 
to the town, and qu'itte'd it. 4 For no one paid any atten- 
tion to thofe who fled by fea. The" flames fpfead with 
great rapjdity around the walls, and the fol&iers prepared 
themfelves to pillage the houfes. Lucullus, in comraif- 
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e rat ion of a fine city thus Gnking into ruin, endeavored 
to affift it from without, and ordered his troops to extin- 
guish the fire, Bur they paid no regard to him ; they 
went on collecting the fpoik, and claming their arms, till 
he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes , 
of faring the city from the flames. It: happened, ]idw- 
ever, quite mherwife. In rummaging every corner, with 
torches in their hands, they fet fire to many of the houfes 
ihemfelves. So that when lrUculIus entered the town 
next morning, he faid to his friends, with tears in his eyes, 
u 1 have often admired the good fortune of Syllabut nev- 
" er fo much as I do this day, He defired to fave 
* f Athens, and fucceed^d. I wifhed to imitate him on 
f( this occafion ; but, inftead of that, the gods have ciSuTed 
** rae with Muramius.*" 

Neverthelefi, he endeavored to re ft ore the place, as 
far as its unhappy circurnrtarices would permit. A mow- 
er, which providentially fell about the time it was taken, 
extinguished the fire, and faved many of the buildings; 
and, during his flay, he rebuilt moft of thofe that were 
deftroyed. Such of the inhabitants as had fled, he re- 
ceived with pleafiue, and added to them a draught of 
other Greeks, who were willing to fettle there. At the 
fame time, he gave thsm a territory of a hundred and 
twenty furlongs, 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at a 
time when their power *uas at the height j and they were 
matter* of the , lea. Hence* It Vas, that thofe who fled 
from the tyranny of Ariftion, reTrjred to Amihis, and were 
admitted to the nrivUege of citizens ; fortunately 
enough gaming abroad what they loft at home. The 
remainder of them Lucullus now clothed in an honora* 
hie manner, gave each two hundred drachmas, and fent 
them back into their own country* Tyrannio, the gram- 
marian, was of ttie number, Mupena begged him of 
'. laiciillus, and afterwards enfranchifed htm ; in which he 
a£led ungeneroutly by his fuperior officers prefent* Lu- 
cullus would not have Been willing that a man fo hon T 
ored for his learning, fhould be firft confidered as a 
llave, and then fet free* The real liberty he was born 
to, muft be taken away, before he could have this feem- 
ing freedom. But this was not the only inftancc in 

1 • The deftroyer of Corinth^ 
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feorfeback, ran before him io-ftiort jerkins ; and, when bff 
fat to give audience, flood by with then hands ciafped to- 
gether; which laft circumftaiK . ta^nmk of the low.. 
eft flavery, a token that they had not only refigaed their 
liberty, but that they were prepared, rather to £tflemaati| 
to aft. * 

Appius, not in the leaft di/concerted at ail this pomp, 
plainly fet forth hia coramiflion, at his firfi audience, 
44 That he was come to demand Mithridatcs, whom h\- 
"cullus claimed for bis triumph ; otherwife he mull de. 
*• clare war againft Tigranes.* 1 Whatever effort! that 
prince made to receive the meflage with an eafy counte- 
nance and a kind of fmile, it waa vifible to all, that h 
was affected with the young maa'a bold add reft. Tail 
was, indeed, thefirftfree fpeech he had heard for fiveamr 
twenty years ; for fo long He had been a king, or rather a 
tyrant. However, the anfwer he gave Appius, was, 
•* That he would not deliver up Mithridates ; and if the 
4i Romans began the war, he was able to defend him fell." 
He was difpleafed with JLucullus for giving hirn, in hia 
letter, barely the. title of king, and not that of king of 

' kings >. and therefore, in his,an(wer, he would nut addrefe 
him as Imptrafr* This did not hinder liim from lending 
magnificent prcients to Appius ; a fid-, when he found he did 
accept them, hefent more* At laft, Ap pius, that he might 
•not leem to reject them out of any particular pique, took 
up a cup, and font back all the reft. Then he returned 
with the utmoft expedition to his general,. 

Before this^Tigraoes had not deigned to admit Mith- 

- jidates. into, his pretence* nor to fpeak to a prince who 
'was lb newly allied to htm, and who had lately loft fa 
frpat a. kingdom* He had lent him in a contcuiptueui 
flAaaner to : remote maWhes and a ftckly air, where he mn 
kept like- a. prifoner. But now he called hitn to court 
with, .great marks, of honor and regard, in a private 
$on fere ace,., they exculpated them Tel ves at the ex-penfe cf 
U^tir frien4s* w Mejtrodorus, $he Seep ft an, was of t he num- 
ber ; an able fpeaker, and a man of extenlive erudition, 
who had been-in^fuch high favor, that he was ftifedtiic 

* The Bnglifh moi4gim&h tot entirely equivalent to the Cm* 
|£r miranpermc, or the Latia m/tr*m> wbkh wis afitrwardi tbuitit 
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kirig'ftfather. Irfeems* when he u enf ambafladfcr from 
Mithridates to. the Armenian court, to beg ailiftance- 
againft the ' Romans, Tigranes faid, " What would you*, 
M Metrodorus advife me to in this cafe ?»» Whether it 
was, that he had the intereft of Tigranes- in view, or 
whetherhewanted to fee Mithridates abfohttely ruined, 
he anfwered, " As-anambatiador, 1 mould exhort you to 
" it ; but, as your counfellor, I mould advife you againfr 
«*iti"- Tigranes difcovered this to- Mithndates, nor 
imagining he-would refent it in the manner he did. The 
unfortunate prince immediately put Metrodorus to 
death ; and Tigranes greatly repented the ftep he had 
taken, though he was not abfolutely the caufe of that 
mmifter's death, but only added ftings to the hatred 
Mithridates had long entertained for him. This appeared 
when his private memorandums were taken, in which 
Metrodorus- was found* among thofe marked out for the 
axe. Tigranes buried him honorably, and fpared no 
expenfe in his funeral, though he had been the caufe of 
his death. 

Amphicrates, the orator, likewife died at that court, 
if we may be allowed to record' his name for the fake of 
Athens. He is faid to have been baniflied his country, 
and to have retired to Seleucia upon the Tigris, where the 
inhabitants dell red him to open a fchool of rhetoric, bur 
he -answered* in the mod contemptuous manner, and with 
all the -vanity of a fophift, " That a plate could not con- 
•*■ tain a dolphin;** From thence he went to the court of 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Ti- 
granes, where he foon made himfelf fo obnoxious, that he 
was forbidden all intercourfe with the- Greeks ; upon 
WhWr be 'ftarved -himfelf to death. Cleopatra bellowed 
«ibn him too a magnificent* funeral, and his tomb is near 
a'Vfmte-eaHed Sapha. 

■ Xnculltis, havrng eftablifhed peace and good laws in 
Afia, did not neglecT: what might be conducive to ele- 
gance and pltafure ; but, during his (lay at Ephefus, en. 
tertained the Grecian cities with mows, triumphal feafts, 
and trials of fltill between wreftlers and ' gladiators. The 
cities,, in return, inftituted a feaft to his honor, which) 
ffieV dlOed LucuUla ; and the real affeclion that infpired. 
theft vWm the' thought, ,waa more agreeable than the, 
dtfclf. 
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Whew Apjrius was returned, and had acquainted Mm 
that it waft neeeflary to go to war with Tigranes, he went ' 
back to PentjM,*atf$iM l»"*frlf at the head of his troop* 
Hit ^reoperation was to lay tie^e 10 Si nope, or rather to 
a corps oi Ctticians who had thrown tbeittfdves into the 
town on the part of Mithridates, Thefe, upon i he ap- 
proach of Lucullus, put a great number of t he inhabitant* 
to the fword, and after letting fire to the place, endeavor- 
ed to efcape in the night Bm Lucullus discovering their 
intentions, entered the town, and having killed eight 
thoufandofthem who were left behind, reftored their ef- 
fects to the old inhabitants, and exerted him (el! ' greatly in 
faring* the city from the flames. His particular induce- 
ment was the follwr*ng dream : He dreamed that a perton 
Hood by him, and; laid, *■ Go forwaid, Luc ul Ins j for 
* f Autofycus is coining %o meet you/' W hen he awaked, 
lit could form no conjecture about the figniheation of lite 
dream. However, he took the city the fame day, and, in 
purfuing the Cilicians to their mips, he law a ilatue lying 
on the more,- which they had not been able to get an 
hoard. The work was one o f t he maftcrp jec es o f S t h enis j 
and he was -told that it, was the ftatue uf Autolycus, the 
founder of Sinopct This Autolycus is faid to have been 
the Ion of Deimachus, and one of thole The Kalians who 
aJfifled Hercules in the war again ft the Amazons,* In his 
voyage baok, along with Demo Icon and Phiogius, hts (hip 
ftruck on a rock of the Cherfonefus, called Pedalion, and 
he loft it. He and his friends, however, faved their live) 
aad their arms, and went to Sinope, which they took 
from the Syrians. The Syrians who then held it, wc are 
tftld, were fo sailed, becaufe they were the defendants of 
Syrus the fon of Apollo and Sinope the daughter of 
Afopus. When Lucullus heard this, he recollected the 
obfervation of Sylla.in his Commentaries, lg That noih- 
V ing more deferve* our belief and auention, than what 
'tis fignified to us iadreams, 1 * 

^fter news was. brought that Mithridatesand Tigranei 
were on the point of entering Lycaunia and Cilicia with 
ail their forces, in-«rdex to fieze Aria before him, he could 

• Strabo tells ui, Amolycui wa* oi*e of the Afgonaiita, vis* 
after his voyage to Colchis, Jeulcd at t< inept, aad had divine boiefl 
pmd hraiitttr IfrdauV ftr*J L **. 
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not fcelp tWnttHg It 4flngeV*hat the Armenian did not 
make nfe of Mifwdate*. when irv y^ glory, norjojUt the 
armies of PohtUi wWftpity wereumheir full ftrcngtfe j 
Imt fii^fi^tdt hem t6>W broken and deftroyed ,- and now 
at lad with cold* bob* of fuccefa began the war, or rather 
thfewhtarelf do*ff$ewllong with thofe wko could (land 

BO JQNHpfrc 

' • Atm4ft thefe; tranfacliofw, Machares the fon of Mithri>- 
da%e% ywbo was matter of the Bofphorus, fent Lucullus 
a*fo\MMerof gold of a thoufand crowns value, and begged 
to fee' nunmrred among the friends and allies of Rome. 
£*ctilliJ»> «*w concluding, that the firft wacjgas finished, 
left Sornatius, with a corps of fix thoufandlHen, to fettle 
ttelfMrs *# that province ; and with twelve thoufand 
foot am i fefe than three thoufand horfe, marched to meet 
mk&mr war* l- It feemed amafing temerity to go with a 
hmflftiEolftten againft fo many warlike nations, fo many 
^^ ^ m " "* rally* and iucha vaft country, interfe&e* 
;**> and barricaded with mountain* for ever 
'fiiow. Of courfe his foldters, who were 
not ^thefwHfth under the beft difcipline, new followed 
wliK >matf*e|nc?iu«e, and we're ready > to mutiny. On 
the other hand, the popularoratora clamored againft him 
iw ito^^veprefcbting that he levied war after war ; 
aoTtt1mt»tfefe*«blie utility required it, but that he might 
always keep the command and continue in arms, and that 
^sewghf. accumulate riches at the rifk of the common*, 
woaltk, 'The/eat laft fucceeded in their defign, whicfc 
MstofmalLuculluc. . 

! Atyrefiml be reached the Euphrates by long marches* 
ifeWMi ftlwoln and overflowing by reaf<mrof the late : 
rasia^>and warapprehenfive he mould find much delay 
wjmIi difficulty in colle&ing boats and making a bridge of 
themv *9ut in the evening the flood began to fubfide,and 
ltfitaiasftieli a manner in the night, thai next morning 
tbfrisvtr appeared much within the channel. The people 
eMfet country- feeing little tfiands.in its bed* which Iftd 
feldom been vifible, and the ftream breaking gently aboujt 
them, confldered Lucullus as fomething more thati mon- 
talv .. Htftthey faw the -great river put on a mild . and 
oMj gWM feip himjand afford him a quick and eafy paflage k 
t& SmtifS himfelf of the oppbrtiinity, and pafled if 
witb^ vmy.. An. aujfpicjous omenappeaced.inime.di*. 

♦«*■■:>■*■ 
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hanging down her head in the manner of tho 
bound, offered herfelf to Lucullus as a victim. 
rificed alfo a bull to the Euphrates, on account 
paflage. 

He flayed there that whole day to refrefh 
The next day he marched through Sophene, wi 
ing the leaft injury to thofe who fubmitted an< 
his troops in a proper manner. Nay, when 
wanted to flop and take a fort that was fuppi 
full of treafure, he pointed to Mount Taurus* 
peared at a diftance, and faid, <' Yonder ift th 
" are to take ; as for thefe things, they will of < 
*' long to the conqueror." Then, pufhing his 
crofTed the Tigris, and entered Armenia. . 

As Tigranes ordered the fi i it man who broug 
account of the enemy's arrival, to lofe kit he 
reward, no one afterwards pre fumed to mentic 
remained in ignorance, though the hoflile fii 
touched him ; and with pleaiure heard his flat I 
" Lucullus would be a great general, if he wait 
" granes at Ephefus, and did not quit Afia al 
** of his vaft armies." Thus it is not. every 
can bear much wine, nor can an ordinary mind ' 
profperity without daggering. The firft of h 
who ventured to tell him the truth was Mithro 
and he was but ill rewarded for the liberty he 1 
He was fent againft Lucullus with three thoui 
and a more refpeftable body of foot, with ^rdc 
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^before his troops were all aflTembled and formed, they 
i might be put in diforder. The meafure he took was to 
ftay and intrench himfelf ; mean time he fent his lieuten- 
ant Sextilius with fixteen hundred horfe, and not many 
' more infantry, including both the light and the heavy'- 
armed, with orders, when he approached the enemy, to 
flop' and arnufe them, till, he mould be informed that the 
intrenchments were tinimed. 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but Mithro- 
barzanes came upon him fo boldly, that he was forced to 

Sbt. Mithrobarzanes behaved with great bravery, but 
1 in the action. Then his troops took to § flight, and 
were moft of them cut in pieces. 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great city 
which he had built, and retired to Mount Taurus, where 
he intended to collect all his forces. But Lucullus, not 
giving him much time for preparation, fent Muraena to 
narafs and cut off the parties on one fide, as faft as tlicy 
came up f 4i*.the other fide, Sextilius advanced a gain ft a 
Jarge corps of Arabians, which was going to join tiic 
king. Sextilius came upon the Arabians as they were 
encamping, and killed the greatert part of them. Muratna 
fcdlomng the fteps of Tigranes, took his opportunity to 
•ttack binr, as he was leading a great army along a rugged 
wd narrow defile. The king himfelf fled, abandoning 
all his baggage. Many of the Armenians were put to 
the fword, and greater numbers made prifoners. 

[Lucullus, after this fuccefs, marched againft Tigrano- 
certa, and inverted it with his army. There were in that 
cjty many Greeks who had been tranfplanted put of Cili- 
cia, and many barbarians whofe fortunes had been no bet- 
ter Than that of the Greeks, Adiabenians, Aflyrians, 
Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whofe cities Tigranes 
hiddemol'ftied, and then removed the inhabitants, and 
<#mp€il«d -them to fettle in that he had built. The place 
was full -of treafure and rich ornaments j every private 
MVJbnj as well as grandee, to make their court to the 
mg t driving which fhould contribute moft to its embel- 
hTOrjent. i For this reafon Lucullus carried on the fiege 
Whit tfAlf vigor, in the opinion that Tigranes would, 
contrary tfylfu better judgment, be provoked to give him 
feWtlct I'fifahltfie was not miftaken. Mithridates, by 
*~ " letters, diffuaded the king. much. from 
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hazarding a battle, and advifad him onto to cut off the 
Roman convoys with his cavalry* Taxiles too, who 
came on the part of Mithridates, to cooperate wirh Ti- 
granes, entreated him to avoid meeting the Roman arms, 
which he afftired him were invincible. . 

At firft the king heard him with patience, Btit when 
rne Armenians and Gordvenians arrived with ail their 
forces ; when the kings of the Mcdes and Adiabemans 
had brought in their armies 5 when numbers of Arabians 
came from the coafts of the Babylonian fea,* Albaafcuw 
from the Cafpian, and Iberians from the neighborhood 
of the Albflfctans ; befide a confiderable body gained by ■ 
prefents and perfuafion, from' thofe nations about the 
A raxes that live without regal government ; then noth- 
ing was exprefled at the king's table or council board, but 
fanguine hopes and barbarian menaces., Taxiles was in 
danger of his life for attempting to oppofe the refblution 
to give battle, and Mithridates hirnfelf was accufedof 
envying the glorious fuccefs that would attend his fsn- 
inlaw. 

Tigranes, therefore, would not wait for him, M he 
mould (hare with him the honor of the victory j but ad- 
vanced immediately with all his forces ; and is iaid to 
have exprefled to his friends fome uneafmefa, " That be 
** mould have to do only with Lucullus* and not try Hi 
"ftrength at once with all the generals of Rome/ 1 In- 
deed, thefe boafts of the king do not appear entirely 
frantic and deftitute of reafon, while he was Airveying to 
-HtKny nations and princes under his fi j nda rd, fuch aficn- 
ifhing nuigfefers of heavy armed infantry and fo many 
myriads of cavalry. He had twenty thoufand archcrsaad 
dingers, and fiftyfive thoufand horfe, of which fevetit«a 
thonfand were clad in fteel, according to the account La* 
cullus fent the fenate. His infantry, divided into conv 
panies and battalions, confided of a hundred and fifty 
thonfand men j and there were thirtyhve thoufand pion- 
eers and other laborers, to make good the roads, to pre- 
pare bridges, b to cleanfe the courle of rivers, to provide 
wood, and to anfwer all the occafions of the army, Thefe 
were drawn up behind, to give it a greater appearance 
of ftrength and numbers* 

When he had patted Mount Taurus, and fpread his 
troops upoa the plain; be could feeithe Roman army be- 

• The Pcrfian gulf. 
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teging Tigranocerta. The mixed multitude of barba- 
rians in the city likewife faw him, and in a menacing man- 
ner pointed to their king's armies from the walls. 

Lucullus, before the battle, held a counfel of war. 
Some advifed him to quit the (lege, and meet Tigranes 
vith all his forces ; others were of opinion, that heftiould 
:ontinue the fiege, and not leave fo many enemies behind 
him. He told them that neither, feparately, gave good 
rounfel, but both together did. He therefore divided his 
Forces, and left Muraena before the place with Ox thou- 
fand men ; while he with the reft of the infantry confift. 
ing of twentyfour cohorts, which contained not more than 
ten thou fand combatants, with all his cavalry, and about 
i thoufand (lingers and archers, marched againft Ti- 
granes. 

He encamped on a large plain with a river before him ; 
where his army appearing no more than a handful, af- 
forded much matter of mirth to the flatterers of the king. 
Some ridiculed the diminutive appearance j others, by 
way of jeft caft lots for the fpoil. And there was not one 
if the generals and princes, who did not come and deure 
to be employed alone upon that fervice, while Tigranes 
leeded only to fit dill and look on. The king too, think- 
mj he muft (how himfelf facetious on the occafion, made 
lie of that celebrated expreflion, " That if they came' as 

* ambaffadors there were too many of them ; if -as fol- 

* diers, too few. 51 Thus they pafled the firft day in rail- - 
ery. 

Next morning at break of day, Lucullus drew out'his 
trrny. The camp of the barbarians was on the eaft fide 
»f the river. But the river, where it is mod fordable, 
uakes a bend to the weft. As Lucullus marched haftily 
lown to that quarter, Tigranes thought he was retreating* 
Jpon this, he called to Taxiles, and (aid with a fcornfui 
'mile, *' Seed thou not thefe invincible Roman legions 
1 taking to flight ?" Taxiles anfwered, " I wi(h from my 
1 foul, my lord, that your good genius may work a mira- 
1 cle in your favor j but thefe legions do not ufe their 
1 beft accoutrements in a mere march. They do not 
1 wear : their polifhed (hields, nor take their bright helmets 
1 out of their cafes, as you fee they have now done. AH 
: this fplended appearance indicates their intention to 

Vol.111. U 
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■** fight, and to advance againft their enemies as M j: 
M poflible." 

While Taxiles was vet fpeaking, they faw ihe eagle of 
the foremotr, legion make a motion to the right by order 
of Lucuilus, and the cohorts proceed in good order to pafs 
the river. 

Then Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from his 
intoxication, and exclaimed two or thrre times, li Are 
'* thefe men coining againft us r" After this, hedrw 
out his forces in a hafty and disorderly manner ; takiog 
himfelf the command of the main body, and giving the 
left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and the 
right to the king of the Mcdes. Before this right 
wing were placed moil of the cavalry that were armed in 
iteel. 

As Lucuilus was going to pafs the river, fome of his 
•officers admonifhed him to beware of that day, which had 
been an inaufpicious, or (as they called il) a black one to 
the Romans. For on that day Caepio's army was defeat- 
ed .by the Cimbri. Lucuilus returned that memcrablean- 
fwer, " I will make this day too an anfpicioua one for 
*• Rome." It was the fixth of October, 

Having thus Spoken* *qp\ withal exhorted his men to 
exert themfelves,.he ■frjuwen' at the head of themagamlt 
the enemy. He was armed with a breaftptotc of fled 
formed jn Jcales, which call a furprifing luftre ; and the 
robe he-wore over it was adorned with fringe. He drew 
his fword immediately, to mow his troops the necefiity of 
coming hand to hand with an enemy who were accuftomed 
to fight at *. diftance ; and by the vigor of their charge 
not to-leave them room to exercife their miflive weapons. 
Obferving that the enemy's heavy armed cavalry* upon 
which they had their chief dependence* was covered by* 
hill that was plain and even at the top* and which, with an 
extent of only four furlongs, was not very difficult to 
afcend, he dispatched his Thracian and (iauliJh horfr, 
with orders to take them in flank, and to ttrike at nothing 
but the (hafts of their pikes. Their whole strength* in- 
deed, confifts Hi the pike, and they have no other weapon* 
either offenfive pr defenfive, that they car* ufe, by reafon 
of their heavy and unwieldy armor, in which they are t u 
it were, immured. 
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Meanwhile he began tp climb the hill with two com* 
raies of infantry, and the foldiers followed him witft 
•eat readinefs, when they faw him encumbered as he was 
itb his armor, the flrft to labor on foot up the afcent* 
r hen he had reached the fammit, he flood on the moft 
mfpicuous part of it, and cried out : " The victory is 
ours, my fellow foldiers, the victory is ours !" At the 
me time he advanced againft the heavy armed cavalry, 
id ordered his men not to make any ufe of their javelins, 
it to come to clofe altion, and to aim their blows at their 
lemiea legs and thighs, in which parts alone they were 
it armed. There was no need, however, to put ;this in 
reeutioft. L For, infiead of Handing to receive the Ro* 
fens they fetupa cry of fear, and raoft defpieably lied 
ithout ftriking a ftroke. In their flight, they and their 
flies, heavy with armor, ran back upon their own in- 
tttry, and put them in confufion ; infoimidl thatafl 
wfe myriads were routed, without ftanding to receive 
fee wound* or fpilHng one drop of blood. Moltirudea, 
Mrever, were ilain in their flight, or rather in their *U 
«pt to fly ; their ranks being fo thiek and deep, that 
ity entangled and impeded each other. 
Twbuies rodeofF, one of the firft, with a few attendants ? , 
fed feeing his fon taking his (hare in his misfortune} 
e took the dtadem from his head, gave it htm with 
tort, anddefired him to fare himfelf in the beft manner 
fe\ could, by taking fome other road. The young 
Alice did not venture to wear k, tret put k in the hand* 
f one of his moft faithful fervants, who happened afte*- 
*rd* to be taken and bronght to LucttNps -: By this 
leans the royal diadem of Tignines added to the honofs 
F the- fpoil. It is faid that of the foot there fell above a 
apdered thousand, and of the horfe very few eteaped^ 
hereto* the Romans had but five killed, and a hundvett 
•untied. Antiochus the philoibpher,* in his TreatMb 
tmeernim? the Gods, fpeakingof this attion, f *y«>.Jjp 
in never beheld fuch another. . Strabo,f another phiapL * 
ipfier, in his Hiftorical Commentaries informs us, that >. S 
tie Romans were aihamed, and ridiculed each other, fbfc 

•- Afrtioctoug of Efcaio*. Cicero wit his difciple. 
f Strabo, the geographer and hiftorian, was alfo a philosopher 
F the ftoic foagf 
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having employed weapons againft fuch vile Oaves* And 
Livy tells us, the Romans, with fuch inferior numbers, 
never engaged fuch a multitude as this. The vittors did 
not, indeed make up the twentieth part of the vanquished. 
The mo(t able and experienced commanders among the 
Romans paid the higheft compliments to the generalfhip 
ofLucullus, principally becaiife he had defeated two of 
the greateft and moft powerful kings in the world by 
methods entirely different j the one by an expedition 
and the pther by a (low procefs. He ruined Nfithridaiej 
whes in the height of his power, by protracting the war, 
and Tigranes by the celerity of his movements* Indeed, 
among all. the generals in the world, there have been very 
few inftances of any one's availing hirafelf of delay for ex- 
ecution, or of expedition for fecurity. 
„ Hence it was, that Mithridates made no hafle to come 
fo action^ or to join Tigranes; imagining that LucuMtis 
would proceed with his ufual caution and flown els. But 
as foon as he met a few Armenians on the road, with the 
mated marks of conftcrnation upon them, he formed 
Tome conjecture of what had happened ; and when many 
JOjOre came up naked and wounded, he was too well al- 
fured of the lofs, and inquired for Tigranes. Though 
he found him in the moft deftitute and deplorable condi- 
tion, he, did not offer him the leaf! irafult. Infteadof 
that, he difmounted, and bewailed with him their com- 
mon misfortunes ; gave him his own royal equipage, and 
held up to him a profpeft of better fa c eels. They be^ao 
to lev£ other forces. 

In Tigrauocerta the Greeks had mutinied againft the 
barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to Liiculltrs. 
Accordingly he gave the alTault, aad took it. After he 
had fecured the royal treafures, he gave up the plunder of 
the town to his foldiers, and they found there, betides 
other rich booty, eight thoufand talents in coined money. 
Xucullus added eight hundred drachmas to each man's 
Aare. 

Being informed that there were found in the town a 
number of fucti art ids as are requili te in theatrical exhibi- 
tions, whom Tigranes had collefred from all parts* for 
opening the theatre he had built, he made ufe of then 
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in the games and other public diveriions, in honor of his 
vidtory. 

He lent back the Greeks to their own countries, tnd 
furnimed them with neceflaries for tnat purpofe. He like- 
wife permitted the barbarians, who had keen compelled 
to fettle there to return to their refpe&ive abodes. Thus 
it happened, that by the difperfion of the people of one 
city* many cities recovered their former inhabitants. For 
which reafon Lucullus was reverenced by them as a pat- 
ron and (bunder. Ho fucceeded alfo in his other under* • 
takings, agreeably to his merit ; being more defirous of 
the praife of juftice and humanity, than of that which ■ 
arifes frouunilitaiy achievements. For in thofe the army 
claims no fmall part, and fortune a 'greater ; whereas the 
other are proofs of a gentle difpofition, and fubdued mind, 
and by them Lucullus brought the barbarians to fubmit 
without the fword . The kings of the Arabs came over to - 
him, and put their poffeflrons in his power ; fne whole 
nation of Sophene followedjtheir example ■; and the Gorjdy- 
enians were fo well inclined to ferve him, that they were 
willing to quit their habitations, and follow hira with their* 
wives and children. The caufe was this : 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyene, unable as lias been ffctA* . 
to fupport the tyranny or Tigranes, applied privately 
through Appius to Lucullus, and de fired to be admitted • 
as an ally. This application being difcovered, he was 
mut to death, with his wife and children, before the Rom- 
ans entered Armenia* Lucullus, however, did not for- 
get it, but as he pafled through Gordyene, took care 
ttat Zarbienus mould have a magnificent funeral, and » 
adorned the pile with gold fluffs and royal veftments found < 
among the fpoils of Tigranes. The Roman general him- 
fell fet fire to it, and together with the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceafed, offered the accuftoraed libations, 
declaring him his friend, and aa ally of the Roman peo- 
ple. He caufed a monument too, to be erected to his 
memory at a considerable expenfe; for there was found' 
in the treafury of that prince a great quantity of gold 
and iihrer : there were found alfo in his ftore houfes three 
Wiillions of medimni of wheat. This was a fuficient pro- 
virion for the foldiers ; and Lucullus was much ad- 
mired for making the war maintain xtfelf, and carrying it 
3 tf * 
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on without taking one drachma out of the public trea- 
fury. 

About this time, there came an embafly from the king 
of Parthia to folicit his friend Hi ip and alliance. Lucullus 
received the propofal with pica lure, and fent ambafladors 
in his turn ; who, when they were at the prince's court, 
difcovered that he was unrefolved what part to aft, and 
that he was privately treating with Tigranes for Mcfopo- 
ramia, as a reward for the fuccors with which he fhould 
furnim him. As foonas Lucullus was fenflble^of this, be 
determined to let .Tigranes and Mithridates alone, as ad. 
verfories already tired out, and to tqr his ftrenglh with the 
Parthian, by entering his territories. He. thought it 
would be glorious, if in one expedition, during the tide 
of good fortune, like an able wreftler lie would throw 
three princes fucceffively, and traverfe the dominions of 
three of the moil powerful kings under the fun, perpet- 
ually victorious. 

For thjs reafon he fent orders to Sornatius and his other 
officers in Pontus to bring their forces to hint, as he in- 
tended to begin his march for Parthia from Gordyene. 
Thefe officers had already found their foldiers refractory 
and obftinate, but now they faw themabfolutely mutinous, 
and not to be wrought upon by any method of perfuafioa 
or of force. On the contrary, they loudly declared they 
would not even (lay there, but would go and leave Pontui 
itfelf unguarded. When an account of this behavior was 
brought to Lucullus, it corrupted the troops he had with 
him ; and they were very ready to receive, thefe impref* 
lions, loaded as they were with wealth, enervated wjtjj 
luxury, and panting after repofe. Upon hearing, there- 
fore, of the bold terms in which the others had exprefled 
themfelves, they faid they acled like men, andfet an ex* 
ample worthy of imitation : " And furely," continued 
they, "our fervices entitle us to a difcharge, that we 
** may return to our own country, and enjoy ourielves h 
41 fecurity and quiet." . 

Thefe fpeeches, and worfe than thefe, coming, to the 
ears of Luculjus, .he gave up all thoughts of his. rarthias 
expedition, apd marched once more againft Tigranes!. It 
was .now the .height of fummer, and yet when he had 
gained the fummit of Mount Taurus, he faw with regret 
thacarn only green ; io backward are the fcafons m.thofe 
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parts* bjr reafon of the cold that prevails there.* He 
defcended, however r into the plain, and beat the Arme- 
nians who ventured to face him in two or three flcirmiuV 
es. Then he plundered the villages at pleafure, and, by 
taking the 'convoys defigned for Tigrartes, brought that 
want upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himfelf. 

He omitted! no meafure which might bring them to a 
decifive battle j he drew a line of circumvallation about 
iheir camp ; he laid wafte their country before their eyes 5 
but they . bad been too often defeated, to think of rifting 
an engagement. He therefore marched again ft Artaxata 
the capital of Tigranes, where he had left his wives and 
children, concluding he would not fuiFer it to be taken, 
without attempting its relief. 

It is faid that Hannibal the Carthagenian, after An* - 
tiochus was fubdued by the Romans, addrefled himfelf to 
Artaxas king of Armenia. While he was at that prince's r 
court, befide inftru&ing him in other important matters, 
he pointed out to him a place which, though it then lay 
negle&ed,* afforded the hap pie ft (ituation imaginable for 
a city. He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted him 
to put it in execution. The king,, charmed with the 
motion^ deftred him to take the direction of the work; 
and in a fhort time there was feen a large and beautiful 
city, which bore that prince's name, and was declared the 
metropolis of Armenia. 

When Lucullus advanced to lay fiege to this place, the 
patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in queft of 
the Romans,, and the fourth day encamped over againft 
tbezn,beingieparated from them only by thexiver Arfanias* 
which they muft neceflarily pafs in their march to Ar- 
taxata. Lucullus having facrificed to the. gods, in full 
perfuafion that the victory was his own, palled over in 
order of battle, with twelve cohorts in, front. The reft 
wexe placed in the rear, to prevent their being furrounded 
-hyithe-enemy. For their motions were watched by a large 
and feleft body of cavalry,, covered by fome flying fquaav 
rons of Mardian archers and Iberian fpearmen, in whofe 
courage and (kill, Tigranes, of all. his foreign troops,, 
placed the higheft confidence. Their behavior, however, 

* This particular is confirmed by modern travellers. They tell 
tu^thc bow lies there till Auguft. 
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4rd not diftingirift them. They exchanged a ftsr Wow* 
with the Roman horfe, hut did not wait the charge of ' 
the infantry. They difperfed and led, aad the Roman < 
cavalry pnrfned them in the different route* they had* 
taken. ** 

^ Tigranes now feeing his advantage, a dvanc ed with his 
own cavalry. Lucollus was a little intimidated at their 
numbers and the fplendor of their appearance. He there* 
fore called his cavalry off from the pnrfuit ; attd in the 
mean time was the fbremoft to advance againftthe aobiU. 
ty,* who, with the flower of the army, were abort the 
king's perfon . But they fled at the fight of him, withes** 
rtrifing a blow. Of the three kings thai werffclieti in th* 
action, the flight of Mithridates feems to have been the 
tnofr difgraceful, for he did not ftand the Very moots o£ 4 
the Romans. The purfuit continued the whole night*. } 
until wearied with the carnage, and fatisfied with the 
prifoners, and the booty they made, the Romans drew 
off. Livy tells us, that in the former battle there wem- 
greater numbers killed and taken prifoners ; tut in this, 
perfons of higher quality. 

*JLucullus, elevated with his fuccefs* refoived to pto6 
tnte the upper country, and to fimft the deftruclioa of 
this barbarian prince. It was now the autumnal equine^ 
and he met with farms he -did not expeot.. The fnow ftfl 
almoft conftantly ; and when the iky was clear* the fret 
was fo intenfc, that by reafon of the extreme cold the 
horfes could' hardly drink of the rivers ; nor could they 

fafs them but with the utmoft difficulty, becawfe the ice 
robe, and cut the flnews of their legs. Betides, the 
greateft part of their march was through clofe and woody 
loads, where the troops were daily wet with toe mow 
that lodged upon the trees $ and they had only damp 
places wherein to pafs the night. 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus many dajriu 
before they begah to be refractory. At firft -they bad 
itcdurfe to entreaties, and fent their tribunes to imerceor 

* In the oittjbisl it b Tarppm** > °T "hlch, in all pieaa* 

Vility, is rweant dfe king's body guard, con fiftiag chiefly of 4» 
nobility. According to Livy, no lefs than fixty of Tigfines'r 
friends and great bffiters walked in the proceffion of Lucullns's 
triumph. Nor is it to be wondered, thatHe had a guard of hbowa> 
■Ability, when he had conquered princes for his menial ferr ants... 
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Ffor theft/ Afterwards they met in a more tumultuous 
manner, and their murmurs were heard all over the camp 
by night ; and this, perhaps, is the fureft token of a mu- 
tiny. Lucullus tried what every milder meafure could 
do : He exhorted them only to compofe fflemfelves a little 
longer, until they had deftroyed the Armenian Carthage, 
built by Hannibal the greatefi enemy to the Roman name* 
But, finding his eloquence ineffectual, he marched back, 
and pafied the ridge of Mount Taurus another way. He 
/ came down into Mygdonia, an open and fertile country, 
where ftands a great and populous city, which the barba- 
rians called Niii bis, and the Greeks Antioch of Myg- 
donia.* Ofcuras, brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
_ governor on account of his dignity j but the com* 
W wander in fact was Callimachus, who, by his great abilU 
ties as an engineer, had given Lucullus fo much trouble 
at Amifus. 

* Lucullus, having invefted the place, availed himfelf of 
all the arts that are ufed in a fiege, and prefied the place 
with fo much vigor that he carried it fword in hand. 
Gouras furrendered himfelf, and he treated him with great 
humanity. He would not, however, liften to Callimachus, 
though be offered to difcover to him a vaft quantity pi 
hidden treafure ; but put him in fetters, in order that 
he might fuffer capital punifhment for fetting fire to the 
city of Amifus, and by that means depriving him of the 
honor of fbowing his clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might fay, fortune had followed Lucul- 
hu, and fought for him. But from this time the gales of 
her favor fell ; he could do nothing but with infinite 
difficulty, and ftruck upon every rock in his way. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valor and perfevering fpirit 
of a good general, but his actions had no longer their 
vonted glory and favorable acceptance with the world. 
Nay, tolled as he was on the waves of fruitlefs con- 
tention, he was in danger of lofing the glory he had 
already acquired. For great part of his misfortunes he 
might blame himfelf, becaufe, in the fir ft place, he would 
never ftudy to oblige the common foldiers, but loolc- 
ed upon every compliance with their inclinations, as 

* It was called Antioch, becaufe in its delicious walks, and 
f leafing fituation it rcfembled the Aotioch of Daphne. 
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ity. What was of ftill greater confequence, lie coold ! 
not behave in an eafy affable manner to thofe who were 
upon a footing with him in point of rank and birth, bvf 
treated them wife haughtinefs, and confidered himfclf a* 
greatly their fuperior. Thefe blemifhes Lucullus had 
amidft many perfections. He was tall, well made, grate* 
ful 9 eloquent, and had abilities for the adminiftration s* 
well as for the field. 

Salhift tells us, the foldiers were ill affected to Mm 
from the beginning of the war, becaufe he bad made them 
keep the field two winters fucceffiveiy, the one before 
Cyfckum, and the other before Amifos. T^t reft of rat 
winters were very difagreeable to them ; they either 
pafled them in hoJHlities againft fome enemy; osv tf 
they happened to be among friends, they were obliged to 
live in tents. * For Lucullus never once fuffirrad bit 
Jroops to enter any Grecian city, or any other in alkanee 
with Rome. ■ * 

•While the foldiers were of tbemfehre* thns ill- dttpofsaV 
*cy were made till more mutinous by the demagog** 
atfcotne; who, through emry to LutuHws, acntthta 
#t pr*tr*€tmg the war front a love of ctfmnw*aaa>of 
•lie riches it procured him. He had ahwoft the table 
direction (t hey faid) of Cilicia, Ami, Bithynia, Fanfakgo- 
•ia, Galacia, Pontas, Armenia, and all the province* at 
far as the Phafis ; and now he was pillaging the royal 
palaces of Tigranes, as if he had been lent to strip, not to 
fbbdue kings. So Lucius Quintus, ot» of the tribunal, 
is Aid to have ex pre fled himfclf; the fame who wtav 
principally concerned in procuring a decree, that Labnb* 
liN (hould have a fucceflbr fent him, and that mot) of bi 
troops mould have their difcharge. 

To thefe misfortunat was added another, wracfeabtV 
lutdy ruined the affairs of Lucullus. Pubftius Clodi*s,a 
Man of the utmoft infolence and effrontery, waabrotber 
to his wife, who was fo abandoned a woman, that it wag bt> 
beved fhe had a criminal commerce with him. He saw 
bore arms under LucuHus,and imagined he bad not thepoft 
he deferred ; for he wanted the firft $ and on account of 
his diforderly life, many were put before him. Finding 
this, he pra&ifett with the ftmbrian troops and endrav- 
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©red rirfot them againft Lucullus, by flattering fpeeches 
and infinuations, to which they were neither unaccustom- 
ed, nor unwilling to attend. For thefe were the men 
whom Fimbria had formerly perfuaded jpkill the conful 
Flaccus, and to appoint him their general. Still retain. 
ing fuch inclinations, they received Clodius with p leaf ure, 
and called him the foldier's friend. He did, indeed, pre* 
tend to be concerned at their fufferings, andufed to fay— 
" Shall there no period be put to their wars and toils ? 
" Shall they go on fighting one nation after another, and 
** wear out their lives in wandering ove\ the world ? 
" And what is the reward of fo many laborious expedi- 
" tions ? What, but to guard the waggons and camels of 
" Lucullus, loaded with cups of gold and precious fiones ? 
" Whereas Pompey's foldiers, already difcharged, fit 
u down with^their wives and children upon fertile etfates, 
<f and in agreeable towns ; not for having driven Mith- 
" ridates and Tigranes into inacceffible deferts, and def- 
" troy ing the royal cities in Afia, but for fighting with 
'.' fugitives in Spain and flaves in Italy. If we rauft for- 
** ever have our fwords in our hands, let us referve all 
u our hearts, and what remains of our limbs, for a gen* 
•* eral who thinks the wealth of his men his greateft or- 
u nament. 9 ' 

Thefe complaints againft Lucullus corrupted his fol- 
diers in fuch a manner, that they would neither follow 
him againft Tigranes, nor yet againft Mithridates, who 
from Armenia had thrown himfelf into Pontus, and was 
beginning to recover his authority there. They pretend- 
ed it was impracticable to march in the winter, and there- 
fore loitered in Gordyene, expecting Pompey or fome 
other general would come as fucceffbr to Lucullus. But 
when intelligence was brought that Mithridates had de- 
feated Fabiua, and was marchinMgainft Sornatius and 
Triarius, they were afhamed of their inaction, and told 
Lucullus he might lead them wherever he pleafed. 

Triarius being informed of the approach of Lucullus, 
was ambitious, before he arrived, to feize the victory 
which he thought perte£lly fecure j in confequence of 
which he hazarded and loft a great battle. It is faid that 
above feven thoufand Romans were killed, among whom 
were a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty four 
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tribunes. Mithridates likewife took their camp. 'Uculltfl - J 
arrived a few days after, fortunately enough for Triarius, J 
whom he concealed from the foldiers, who wanted to 
wreak, their vengeance upon frim. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with Lucnllus, and 
chofe to wait for Tigranes, who was coming with a gnat 
army, Lucullus, in order to prevent their junction, de- 
termined to go in que ft of Tigranes once more. But as he 
was upon hts march, the Fhnbrians mutinied and de- 
ferted his ftandard, alleging that they were difcharged 
by an exprefs decree, and no longer obliged to fcnre un- 
der Lucullus, when t'hofe provinces were configned to 
another. Lucullus, on this oocafion, fubmftfced to many 
things beneath his dignity. He applied to the private 
men one by one, going round to their tents with a fup- 
plicating alpeft and with tears in his eyes j nay, he con- 
defcended to take fome of them by the hand. But they 
rejected all his advances, and throwing down their empty 
purfes before him, bade him go and fight the enemy him- 
felf, fince he was the only perfon that knew how to make 
his advantage of it. 

However, as the other foldiers interpofed, the Fimbrians 
were prevailed upon to flay all the fummer, oft condition 
that if no enemy faced them in the field, during that time, 
they fhould'be at liberty to retire. Lucullus was obliged 
either to accept this propofal or to abandon the country, 
or to leave it an eafy prey to the barbarians. He kept 
the troops together, therefore, without pretending to ex» 
ercife any aft of power upon them, or to lead them out 
to battle ; thinking it all ne could expedt, if they wouM 
but remain upon the fpot. At the fame time he looked 
on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, and 
Mithridates was growing ftrong and infolent again ; 
though he had acquainted the fenate by letter, that be 
was abfolutely conquered, and deputies were come to 
fettle the affairs of Pontus, as a province entirely re- 
duced. Thefe deputies, on their arrival, found that he 
was not even matter of himfelf, but expo fed to every in- 
fiance of infult and contempt from his own foldiers. mj, 
they treated their general with fuch wanton mockery, ai, 
when the fummer was pad, to arm, and challenge die 
enemy, who were now retiring into quarters. They mottted 
as in the charge, made pafles in the air, and then left, the 
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amp calling Lucullus to witnefs that they had flayed the 
ime they proniifed him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him. For, 
h rough his intereft with the people, and the flattering 
nfinuations or the orators, he was already appointed gen- 
eral againft Mithridates and Tigranes. To the fenate, 
ndeed, and all the bed of the Romans, Lucullus appear- , 
d to have very harcj. treatment, fi nee a perfon was fent to 
ucceed him, not fo much in the war as in his triumph,; 
uid he was robbed rather of the prize of honor than of 
:he command.- Thofe that were upon the fpot found the 
matter itili more invidious. Lucullus had no longer the 
lower either of rewarding or punifhing. Pompey fuffer- 
xi no man to wait upon him about any bufinefs whatever, 
k to pay any. regard to the regulations he bad made" incoh-" 
:urrence with the ten commiffioners. He forbade it by 
!xprefs and public orders ; and his influence was great,' 
>n account oi his coming with a more refpeeTable army. 

Yet their friends thought it proper that they mould 
:ome to an interview ; and accordingly they did fo in a 
tillage of Gallatia. They addVefTed each other with much 
jolitenefs, and with mutual compliments on their great 
uccefs. Lucullus was the older man, but Pompey had 
uperior dignity, for he had commanded in more wars, 
LQd r had been honored with two triumphs. Each had the 
fc/arx. carried before him, and adorned with laurel on ac- 
:ount of their rcfpe&ive; vi&oijics ; but as Pompey had 
ravelled a long way through dry and parched -countries, 
helaurelsabout h'isfa/ces were withered- The lienors 
hat preceded Lucullus obferving this, freely gave them ' 
ifufficient quantity of their frefti and green ones ; which '. 
Pompey's friends confidered as an aufpiciouscircumftance. 
\jid, in faci, the great actions of Lucullus did waft a.'liif- , 
re over this expedition of Pompey. 

/This interview, however, had no good -effect ; They 
>afte,d with greater rancor in their hearts than they enter- ' 
alned at their meeting. Pompey annulled the acts of Lii* 
:uUusj and taking the reft of his troops from him, left ' 
lifn only fixteen hundred men for his triumph : anrfeveu 
hefe followed him with reluctance. So ill quaflfiep, or fd'tiMi- ' 
bVtunatejwasLwcullus.with refpeft iothefirttand^rektetf- 
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requisite in a general gaining the hearts of his foldiers. 
Had this been added to his many other great and admira- 
ble talents, his courage, his vigilance, his prudence, and 
juftice, the Roman empire would not have been terminat- 
ed, on the fide of Aha, by the Euphrates, but by the 
Hyrcanian fea and the extremities of the earth. For 
Tigranes had already conquered the other nations ; and 
the power of the Parthians was neither fo great nor fo 
united in itfclf, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it 
was afterwards in the time of Craflus. On the contrary, 
they were weakened by inteftine wars and by hoftilities 
with their neighbors, infomuch that they were not able 
to repel the infults of the Armenians. In my opinion, 
indeed, the advantages which his country reaped from 
Lucullus, were not equivalent to the calamities which he 
occafioned others to brine; upon it. The trophies of 
Armenia juft in the neighborhood of Parthia, the palms 
of Tigranocerta and Nifibis, with all their vaft wealth car- 
ried in triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of Ti- 
granes adorning the mow, drew Craffus into Afia ; as if 
its barbarous inhabitants had been a fure and eafy prey. 
However, when he met the Parthian arrows, hefoon 
found that the fuccefs of Lucullus was owing to his own 
courage and capacity, and not to the folly and effeminacy 
of the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his brother 
Marcus impeached bv Memmius, for the practices he had 
given in to during his quasftorfhip, by order of Sylla. 
And when Marcus was acquitted, Memmius turned againft 
Lucullus himfelf; alleging that he had converted a great 
deal of the booty to his own private ufe, and had wilfully 
protracted the war. By thefe means he endeavored to 
exafperate the people againft him, and to prevail with 
them to refufe him his triumph. Lucullus was in great 
danger of lofing it ; but at this crifu the firft and greaieft 
men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, after much can- 
vailing and the mod engaging application, with great dif- 
ficulty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not confifl like that of others in the 
length of the proceflion, or in the aftonifhing pomp and 
quantity of fpoils, but in exhibiting the enemy's arms, 
the engines and other warlike eauipage of the kings. 
Willi thefe he had adorned the Circus Flaminius, and 
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tfhey made a very agreeable and refpectable fhow. In the 
proceifion there were a few of the heavy armed cavalry, 
arid ten chariots armed with fcythes. Thefe were followed 
by Gxty grandees, either friends or lieutenants of the 
kings. After them were drawn a hundred and ten galleys 
with brazen beaks. The next objects were a ftatue of 
Mithridates in mafly gold, full fix feet high, and his 
fltield fet with precious Hones. Then came up twenty ex- 
hibitions of filver veflels, and two and thirty more of gold 
cups, arms, and gold coin. All thefe things were borne 
by men. Thefe were followed by eight mules which car- 
ried beds of gold, and fifty fix more loaded with filver 
bullion. After thefe came a hundred and feven other 
mules, bearing filver coin to the amount of near two 
million feven hundred thoufand drachmas. The procef- 
fion was clofed with the regifters of the money with which 
he had furniflied Pompey for the war with the pirates/ 
what he had remitted the ouaeftors for the public treafury, 
and the diftributions he had made among the foldiers at 
the rate of nine hundred and fifty drachmas each man.— 
The triumph concluded with a magnificent entertainment 
provided for the whole city and the adjacent villages. 
' He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and 
married Servilia the filler of Cato, but this fecond match 
was not more fortunate than the firft. Servilia wanted no 
ftain which Clodia had, except that of a commerce with 
her brothers. In other refpects fhe was equally profligate 
and abominable. He forced himfelf, however, to endure 
her a long time out of reverence to Cato, but at laft repu. 
dialed her too. f - 

The fenate had conceived great hopes of Lucullus, 
that he would prove a counterpoife to the tyranny of 
Pompey, and a protector of the whole patrician order ; 
Che rather becanfe he had acquired fo much honor and 
authority by his great actions. He gave up the caufe, 
however, and quitted all pretentions to the adrainiftra. 
lion : Whether it was that he faw the constitution in too 
fickly and declining a condition to be corrected j or 
whether, as others will have it, that being fatiated with 
public honors, and having gone through many labors 
and conflicts which had not the mod fortunate iflue, he 
chofe to retire to a life of eafe and indulgence. And 
they commend this change in his conduct, as much bet- 
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terthan thediftempered meafures of Marius j who, after 
his victories over the Cimbriandall his glorious achieve- 
ments, was not content with the admiration of his coun- 
trymen, but from an infatiable thirft of power, contended; 
in the decline of life, with the ambition of young men* 
tailing into dreadful crimes, and into fufferings (HIT more 
dreadful. " How much happier," faid they, " would it 
" have been for Cicero if he had retired after the affair 
" of Catiline ; and for Scipio, if he had furled his fails, 
" when he added Numantia tt> Carthage. For there is 
" a period when we fhould bid adieu to- political contefts ; 
" thefe, as well as well as thofe of wreftlers, being abfurd, 
" when the ftrength and vigor of life is gone;** 

On the other hand, Craffiis and £ompey ridiculed Lu- 
cullus for giving into a life of pleafure and expenfe ; 
thinking it full as unfeafonable at his time of life to 
plunge into luxury, as to direct the adminiftration or lead 
armies into the field. Indeed, the life of Lucullus does 
look like the ancient comedy,* where firft we fee great 
actions both political and military, and afterwards feafts, 
debauchees (I had almoft faid mafquerades) races by torch 
light, and every kind of frivolous amufement. For 
among frivolous amufements I cannot but reckon hts 
ftiraptuous villas, walks, and baths, and ft ill morefo, the 

})aintings, ftatues, and other works of art, which he cot- 
efted at an immenfe expenfe ; idly fquandering away 
upon them the vaft fortune which he had araafled in the 
wars.f Infomuch, that even now, when luxury has 
'made fo much greater advances, the gardens of Lucullus 
are numbered with thofe of kings, and the mod magnifi- 
cent even of thofe. When Tubero, the Stoic, beheld his 
works on the feaeoaft near Naples, the hills he had exca- 
vated for vaults and cellars, the refervoirs he had formed 
about his houfes, to receive the fea for the feeding of his 

* The ancrcnt fatirieal or comic pieces were partly tragical, and 
-partly comical. The Cyclops of Euripides is the only piece of 
thai Wind which is extant. 

i Plutarch's phtlofophy fecmsa little toofevereon this occafion; 
for it is not eafy to fee how public fortunes of this kind can be more 
properly laid oat than in the encouragement of the arts. It is to be 
•bfcrved, however, that the immenie wealth Lucullus referved to 
himfelf in his Alia tic expedition, in fomc meafure, juJUfiea thj» 
complaints of his army on that Ubjeft. 
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fifh, and his edifices in the Tea itfelf ; the philofopher 
called him Xerxes irr a gown,* Betide thefe, he had the 
moft fuperb pieafure horfes in the country nearTufculum, 
adorned with grand galleries and open faloons, as well for 
the profpeft as for walks. Pompey, on a vi/it there, 
blamed Xuculjus for having made the villa commodious 
only for the fummer, and abfolutely uninhabitable in the 
winter, Luculius anfwered with a fmile, " What then, 
" do you think I have not fo much fenfe as the cranes 
" and ftorks, which change their habitations with the 
"feafons?" 

A praetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, 
applied to Luculius for fome ourple robes for the chorus 
in his tragedy ; and he told him, he would inquire whe- 
ther he could furnifh him or not. Next day he aiked him, 
how many he wanted. The praetor anfwered, «' A hun- 
dred would be fufficient :" Upon which Lucullul (aid, 
" He might have twice that number if he pleafed." The 
poet Horace makes this remark on the occafion : 

Poor is the houfe, where plenty hat not (lores 
That mifj the matter's eye 

Hit daily repafts were like thofe of a man Suddenly 
grown rich ; pompous not only in the beds which were 
covered with purple carpets, the fideboards of plate fet 
with precious (tones, and all the entertainment which 
mufictans and commedians could furnifh ; but in the vaft 
variety and exquifite dreffing of the provisions. Thefe 
things excited the admiration of men of unenlarged 
minds. Pompey, therefore, was highly applauded for 
the anfwer he gave his phytician in a fit of ficknefs. 
The phyOcian had ordered him to eat a thrufh,t And 
his fervants told him, " That as it was fummer, there 
"* were no 'thru flies to be found except in the menageries 
" of Luculius." But he would not fuffer them to ap- 

* This refers to the hills Luculius bored for the completion of his 
vaults, or for theadmiffion of water. Xerxes had bored through 
Mount Athos and made a paflage under it for his fhips. 

* The Greek »»%*», alfo fignifies a feafilh, as appears from An- 
ftotle aad Athenaeus ; and it is noteafy to fay which is here meant ; 
for Luculius was no lefs curious in his fiihponds than in his avia- 
ries ; aad by admitting faltwater into them, could be fupplied 
with every fpecks through every feafon. 

3 W % 
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ply for them there; and faid to his phyfician, "Mart 
** Pompey then have died, if Lucullus had not been an 
" epicure r" At the fame time, he bade them provide him 
fomething which was to be had without difficulty, 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, to 
Lucullus, was fo much difpleafed with the luxury in 
which he lived, that when a young man made a long and 
unfeafonablc fpeech in the houfe about frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rofe up and faid, " Will you never have 
"done ? Do you, who have the wealth of Craftus, and 
4t live like Lucullus, pretend to fpeak like Cato." But 
fome, though they allow that there was fuch a rebuke, 
fay it came from another perfoa. , % : 

That Lucullus was not only delighted with this way of 
living, but even piqued himfelf upon it, appears from lev - 
cral of his remarkable fa'yings. He entertained for acoo- 
fiderable time fonie Greeks who had travelled to 
Rome, till remembering the fimplicity of diet in their 
own country, they were afhamed to wait on him any 
longer, and defired to be excufed on account of the daify 
expenfe they brought upon him. He fmiled, and faid, 
4< It is true, my Grecian friends, fome part of this provi- 
" fion is for you, but the greatellpart is for Lucullus." 
Another time, when he happened to firp alone, and faw 
but one table and a very moderate provifion, he called 
the fervant who had the care of thefe matters, and ex- 
preflfed his diflatisfaction. The fervant faid, he thought, 
as no body was invited, his matter would not Want an ex- 
penfive fupper. "What!" faid lie, "didft thou not 
" know that this evening Lucullus flips with Lucullus." 
As this was the fubjeft of much converfation in Rome, 
Cicero and Pompey addrefled him one day in the forum, 
when he appeared to be perfectly difengaged. Cicero was 
one of his moft intimate friends, and though he had fome 
difference with Pompey about the command of the 
army, yet they ufed ta fee each other and convcrfe freely 
and familiarly. Cicero, after the common falutations, 
afked him, u Whether he. was at lejfure to fee company ?" 
He anfwered, " Nothing could be more agreeable," aad 
prefled them to come to his houfe. " Then we will wait 
" on you," faid Cicero, " this evening, on condition 
" you give us nothing but what is provided for your- 
4< felf." Lucullus made fgme difficulty of .accepting xkc 
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condition, and defired them to put off their favor .till 
another day. But they infilled it mould be that very 
evening, and would not fuffer him to fpeak to his* ferv- 
ants, left he mould order fome addition to the fupper. 
Only, at his requeft, they allowed him to tell one of them 
in their prefence, "He mould fup that evening in the 
" Apollo ;" which was the name of one of his moft mag- 
nificent rooms. The perfons invited had no notion of 
his ftratagem ; but, it feems, each of his dining rooms 
had its particular aHowance for provifions, and fervice of 

J»latc, as well as other furniture. So that the fervants 
learing what room he would fup in, knew very well what 
expenfe they were to go to, and what ildeboard and car- 
pets they were to ufe. The dated charge of an enter- 
tainment in the Apollo was fifty thoufand drachmas, and 
the whole fum was laid out that evening. Pompey, of 
courfe, when he faw fo vaft and „ expeniive a provifion, 
was furprifed at the expedition with which it was prepar- 
ed. In this refpect Lucullus ufued his riches with all the 
difregard one might expect to be fhown to fo many cap- 
tives and barbarians. 

But the great expenfe he incurred in collecting books, 
deferves a ferious approbation. The number of volumes 
was great, and they were written in elegant hands j yet 
the ufe he made of them was more honorable than the 
acquifition. His libraries were open to all ; the Greeks 
repaired at pleafure to the galleries and porticos, as to the 
retreat of the Mufes, and there fpent whole days in con- 
verfation on matters of learning ; delighted to retire to 
fuch a fcene from bufinefs and from care. Lucullus him- 
felf often joined thefe learned men in their walks, and 
conferred with them ; and when he was applied to about 
the affairs of their country, he gave them hisafliftance and 
advice. So that his houfe was in fatt an afyhim and fen- 
ate houfe to all the Greeks that vifited Rome. 

He had a veneration for phtlofophy in general, and 
: there was no feci which he abfoluteiy reje6ted. But fiis 
principal and original attachment was to the Academy ; 
not that which is called the new, though that flburifhed 
and was fupported by Philo, who walked in the Heps pt' 
Carneades ; but the old academy, whofe doctrines were 
then taught by Antiochus of Afcalon, a man of the mo ft 
periuafive powers, Lucullus fought his friend/hip with 
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great avidity ; and having prevailed with him to give him 
his company, fet him to oppofe the diiciples of Philo. 
Cicero was of the number, and wrote an ingenious book 
againft the old academy, in which he makes Lucullus de- 
fend the principal doctrine in difpute, namely, that there 
is fuch a thing as certain knowledge, and himfelf main* 
tains the contrary. The book is entitled lucullus.— 
They were, indeed, as we have obferved, fincere friend*, 
and afted upon the fame principle in the adminiftration. 
For Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the concerns of 
government ; he only gave up the point as to the firft hi- 
fluence and direction. The conteft for that, he law, 
might be attended not only with danger but difgrace, and' 
therefore he foon left it to CratTus and Cato. When he 
had refufed to take the lead, thofe who looked upon the 
power of Pompey with a fufpicious eye, pitched upon 
Craflus and Cato to fupport the patrician interefts. lu- 
cullus, notwithstanding, gave his attendance in the/tnt*, 
when the bufmefs of his friends required it ; and he did 
the fame in the fenate houfe, when there was any ambi- 
tious defign of Pompey to combat. He got Pompey't or* 
ders annulled, which he had made after the conqueft of 
the two kings ; and, with the afliftance of Cato, threw ont 
- his bill fof a distribution of lands among his veterans.* 

This threw Pompey into the arms of Craflus and C*« 
far, or rather he confpired with them againft the common- 
wealth ; and having filled the city with foldiera, drove 
Cato and Lucullus out of the forum, and got his a£ts eflafc- 
lifted by force. 

As thefe proceedings were highly refented by all who 
had the intereft of their country at heart, Poxnpey's party 
mftrufted one VecYiusf to act a part; and gave it out 
that they had detected him in a defign againil Pompeii 

* Plutarch fays fimply n^wr tjkx, a certain diftribution. Aau» 
ot and Dacier lay it was of money. But we agree with the Lata 
and former Engli w tranflator, that it was of lands. Indeed, misaf- 
pears to have been the cafe, from the ancient hiftoriana ; who infer* 
us, that it was in the lame bill that Pompey moved to have all his 
acts in the Eafl confirmed, and a diftribution of lands madeamoaf 
his veterans. 

t In the text it is Bprriov «nra, one Brtttius, or a certain Brutiai 
But it is clear from Cicero, AppUn, and Dion, that it fhoold be real 
Veftius. The alteration is very cafy from Bssrw to Bprnt i. 
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iife. When Ve&ius was examined in the fenate, he faid, 
it was at the inftigation of others ; but in the aflembly ot' 
the people, he affirmed, Lucullus was the man who put 
him upon it. No one gave credit to the affertion ; and 
a few days after, it was very evident that the wretch was 
fuborned to accufe an innocent man, when his dead body 
was thrown out of the prifon. Pompey's party faid, he 
had laid violent hands upon, himfelf j but the marks of 
the, cord that had ftrangled, him, [and of the blows he had 
received, (h owed. plainly that he was killed by the perfons 
who fuborned him'. 

This event made Lucullus ftill more unwilling to inter- 
fere in the concerns of government ; and when Cicero was 
banifhed, and Cato fent to Cyprus, he quitted them en- 
tirely. It is faid, that his under (landing gradually failed, 
and that before his death it wasabfolutely gone. Corne- 
lius Nepos, indeed, a forts that this failure of his intel- 
lects was not owing to ficknefs or old age, but to a po- 
tion given him by an enfranchifed flave of his, named Calift- 
henes. Nor did Califthenes give it him as a poifon, but 
as a love potion. However, inftead of conciliating his 
marter' s regards to him, it deprivetfhim of his fenfes ; fo 
that during the lad years of his life, his brother had the 
care of his eftate. 
Neverthelefs when he died, he was as much regretted 
/ the people, as if he Had departed in that height of 
lory to which his merit in war, and in the admini ft ration, 
jad raifed him. They crowded to the proceffion ; and 
the body being carried into the forum by fome young 
men . of the firft quality, they infifted it (hould be buried 
in the Campus Martius y as that of Sylla had been. As 
this was a motion entirely unexpected, and the prepara- 
tions for the funeral there could not ealily be made, his 
brother, with much entreaty, prevailed with them, to have 
the obfequies performed on the Tufcnlan eftate, where 
every thing was provided for that purpofe. Nor did he 
long furvive him. As he had followed him clofe in the 
courfe of years and honors, fo he was not far behind hyn 
in his journey to the grave ; to which he bore the cha- 
rafter Qf the beft and mpft affectionate of brothers. 
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CIMON AND LUCULLUS. 

COMPARED. 

W £ cannot but think the exit of Lucullus happy, u 
he did not live to fee that change in the conffitntin fsf 
which fate was preparing for his country jn the civil 
wars. Though the commonwealth wu in a fickly fate, 
yet he left it tree. In this refpeft the cafe of Chnon war 
particularly fimilar. For he died while Greece was at the 
height of her profperity, and before the was involved is 
thofe troubles which proved fo fatal to he* . It is fae, 
there is this difference, Cimon died in his camp, in tbt 
office of general ; not like a man, who fatigued with war, 
and avoiding its conflicts, fought the reward ofhisttifi* 
tary labors, and of the laurels he had won, in the detks- 
cies of the table and the joys of wine. In this view FttJl 
was right in his cenfure of the followers of Orpheus. 4 
who had placed the«ewards of futurity provided for Ike 
good, in everlafting intoxication. No doubt, cafe, traa* 
quillity, literary researches, and the pleafores of cop- 
teroplation, rurnifh the moft fuitable retreat for a man is 
years, who has v bid adieu to military and political pur* 
Juits. But to propofe pleafure as the end of great achieve* 
snents, and, after long expeditions and commands, to ksi 
up the dance of Venus, and riot in her fmiles, was foist 
from being worthy of the famed academy, and a follower 
of the fage Xenocrates, that it- rather became a d&ipk 
of Epicurus. This is the more furprifing becaufe Cimea 
feems to have fpent his youth in luxury and difEpatkw, 
and Lucullus in letters 2nd fobriety. It is certainly ano- 
ther thing, notwithftanding,to change for the better, sad 
happier is the nature in which vices gradually die, sjd 
virtue flourishes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not apply their rid* 
to the fame purpofes. For we cannot compare the palate 

* The pafiagt here alluded to, it in the feeond book of rTrtoiJ* 
Republic. Plato ccn Cures not Orpheus, but Mufaeus and fcjs fas, 
for teaching this do ft r inc. Mufaeus and hia foa Eumolpos wcfti 
however, difciples of Orpheus ; and t»« wtp TuOffNiiBay * 

■tit of that interpretation. 
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t Naples and the Belvideres amidft the water, which Lu- 
ullus eredted with the barbarian fpoils, to the fouth wall 
f the citadel which Cimon built with the treafure he 
► rough t from the wart. Nor can the fumptuous table of 
<4icullus, which favored too much of eaftern magnifi- 
ence, be put in competition with the open and benevolent 
able of Cimon. Tne one, at a moderate charge, daily 
our ifhed great numbers of poor ; the other, at a vaft ex- 
enfe, pleafed the appetites of a few of the rich and the 
oluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, fome allowance muft be 
lade for the difference of the time. We know not 
hether Cimon, if he had lived to be old, and retired 
rom the concerns of war and of the ftate, might not have 
iven into a more pompous and luxurious way of living ; 
>r he naturally loved wine and company, was a promoter 
f public feafts and games, and remarkable, as we have 
bierved, for^ his inclination for the fex. But glorious 
nterpraes and great actions, being attended with pleaf- 
rcs of another kind, leave no leifure for inferior grati- 
cations ; nay, they banifli them from the thoughts of 
erfons of great abilities for the field and the cabinet. 
tad if Lucullus had finifhed his days in high commands 
nd amidft the conflicts of war, 1 am perfuaded, the 
10ft envious caviller could have found nothing to re- 
roach him with. So much with refpeel to their way of 
Fing. 

As to their military charafter, it is certain they were 
ble commanders both at fea and land. But as the 
hampions, who in one day gain the garland not only in 
rreftiing; but in the PmncraiUn :* are not (imply called 
iftors, but by the cuftom of the games, tbefieivers of 
he <vi8on if 10 Cimon, having crowned Greece with two 

* The Fanctitkm confided of boxjng and wreftling together. 
+ "0*mig k rm *&h*T*¥ V* np*{« jm* r»Xu pin *«» v*y%£arw 

Here the focond i*m» is vtfibly redundant, and therefore fome 
tfcer pan of the paffage enay probably be corrupted. Henry Ste- 
ibco* cnnjcAafet, that inftead of «rag«Jb{« «««<, we Aiould 
eai in one word €raf*Jb£a*K«{, and Salvioi fays he found the 
ami in an ancient anferiptioa. Dacier, when he propofes to read 
layalbmgft &*§ utwms m the whofe arete ofgtmes, teem*, by con- 
auadingjt wit* the Pentathlon, to have forgot what the Pancra- 
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victories gained in one day, the one at land, the other i 
naval one,deferves fome preference in the lift of generals. 

Lucullus w,as indebted to his country tor his power, 
and Cimon promoted the power of hi^. country. Theojie 
found Rome commanding the allies, and under her 
aufpices extended her conquefts ; the other found Athens 
obeying, inftead of commanding, and yet gained her the 
chief authority among her allies, as well as conquered her 
enemies. The Perfians he defeated," and drove them out 
of the fca, and he pcrfuaded the Lacedaemonians volun- 
tarily to furrender the command. 

If it.be the greateft work of a general to bring his 
men to obey him from a principle of affection, we (ball 
find Lucullus greatly deficient in thrs refpe£r. He was 
defpifed by his own troops, whereas Cimon commanded 
the veneration not only of his own foldiers, but of all 
the allies. The former was deferted'by his own, and the 
latter was courted by ftrangers. The one fet out with a 
fine army, and returned alone, abandoned by that army j 
the other went out with troops fubjec't to the orders they 
mould receive from another general, and at his return 
they were at the head of the whole league. Thus he 
gained three ef the mod difficult points imaginable, peace 
with the enemy,' thejca<j among the allies, and a good 
underftanding with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, and 
to fubdue all Afia, but their purpofes.were unfuccefsfuL 
Cimon *s courie was hopped! by fortune ; hfe.died with hi» 
commiflion in .his han^'and *in the height of his prok • 
perity. Lucullus, on thje qtner hand, cannot poflibly'be 
excufed, as to the .^ofs'^of liis.a^t^optj- 'iince lie mutt 
either have been ignorant of tlie grievances Of his army,' 
which ended in fo incurable an aver/ion^ or unwilling to 
redrefsthem. , ' '■ - 

This he "has In common With £imon, that he was im- 
peached by hisconntrymen. Trie Athenians*, it fftrue; 

ation was. The Pentathlon^ or*f^e gumes* were boring; tfefearace, 
leaping, .pljying iat- quoits, «rid wreftMnfc. '• l>aeter's >w©rdr«* 
thclc — <*• Cincq combats, com poGatf cc^qn'on SfipeUait i^ App» 
" cracc, dont les Alhktee ftpicnt appellees Pentatjile." JJuti* 
faft, as wc have "obicrvf d ibovc fc {he Pitc ration, con fiftcd ppjyffi/L 
two of " the five united. . " s 4 ■" . 
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went farther ; they banifhed Cimon by the oftracifin, that 
they might not, as Plato ex pre ires it, hear his voice for 
ten years. Indeed, the proceedings of the ariftocratical 
party are feldom acceptable to the people ; for while they 
are obliged to life fome violence for the correction of what 
is amifs, their rneafu res refemble the bandages of furgeons, 
which are uneafy at the fame time that they reduce the 
dislocation. But in this refpeft, perhaps, we may excul- 
pate both the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried his arms much the farthcft. He was 
the firft who led a Roman army over Mount Taurus, and 
parted the Tigris. He took and burnt the royal cities of 
Alia, Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, Nifibis, in the fight 
of their refpective kings. On the north he penetrated as 
Far as the Phacis, on the eaft to Media, and on the fouth 
to the Red Sea, by the favor and afiiftance of the princes 
of Arabia. He overthrew the armies of the two great 
kings, and would certainly have taken them, had they 
not fled, like favages, into diftant folitudesand inacccf- 
fible woods. A certain proof of the advantage Lucullus 
lias in this refpe£t, is, that the Perfians, as if they had 
fuffered nothing from Cimon, foon made head againft the 
Greeks, and cut in pieces a great army of theirs in Egypt ; 
whereas Tigranes and Mithftdates could effect nothing 
after the blow they had received from Lucullus. Mith- 
ridates, enfeebled by the conflicts he had undergone, did 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field ; inftead of 
that, he fled to the Bofphorus, and there put a period to 
his life. As for Tigranes, he delivered himfelf naked 
and unarmed to Pompey, took his diadem from his head, 
and laid it at his feet ; "in which he complimented Pom- 
pey, not with what was his own, but with what belonged 
to the laurels of Lucullus. The poor prince, by the joy 
with which he received the enfigns of royalty again, con- 
fefled that he had abfolutely loft them. However, lie muft 
be deemed the greater general, as well as the greater 
champion, who delivers his adverfary, weak and breath- 
lefs, to the next combatant. 

Befides, Cimon found the king of Perfia extremely 
weakened, and the pride cf his people humbled, by the 
lofles and defeats they had experienced from Themifto- 
cles, Paufanias, and Leotychidas ; and their hands could 
not make much refinance, when their hearts were gone. 

Vol, III. X 
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But Lucnllus met Tigranes frefh and unfoiled, elated and 
exulting in the battles he had fought, and the victories he 
had won.* Nor is the number of the enemy's troops 
which Cimon defeated, in the leaft to be compared to that 
of thofe who gave battle to Lucullus. 

In lhort, when we weigh all the advantages of each of 
thefe great men, it is hard to fay to which hde the balance 
inclines. Heaven appears to have favored both ; direct- 
ing the one to what he fhould do, and warning the other 
what he mould avoid. So that the gods bore witnefs of 
their virtue, and regarded them as perfons in whom there 
was fomething divine. 
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E have pitched upon Craflus, as a proper perfon to 
be put in parallel with Nicias j and the misfortunes which 
befel the one in Parthia, with thofe which overtook the 
other in Sicily. But we have an apology to make to the 
reader on another account. As we are now undertaking 
a hiftory, where Thucydidfs, in the pathetic, has even 
outdone himfelf, and in energy and variety of compofition 
is perfectly inimitable ; we hope no one will fufpett we 
have the ambition of Timaeus, who flattered himfelf he 
could exceed the power of Thucydides, and make Phii- 
iflusf pafs for an inelegant and ordinary writer. Under 
the influence of that deception, Timaeus plunges into the 
midft of the battles both at fea and land, and fpeeches 

M. Dacier thinks, that it", befide the other advantages juft men- 
tioned, the advantage be alfo allowed Lucullus in rcipeft of the 
number of barbarians he had defeated, the balance muft clearly in- 
cline to his fide. 

But while he fays this, he fcems to have forgot the preference 
his author had given Cimon, in reipeft to his continuing his labors 
for his country to the lail hour of bis life ; the more excellent ule 
and application of riches ; his knowing how to gain and keep the 
hearts of his foldiers ; and his gaining important victories on two 
different elements in one day.. 

-I- Phil ill us was fo able a writer, that Cicero calls him the young- 
er Thucydides. 
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in which thofe hiftorians ihine the moil. However, he 
foon appears, 

• Not like a footman by the Lydian car, 

as Pindar exprefles it, but a (hallow puerile writer,* or to 
ufe the words of the poet Diphilus, 

. — A heavy ar.imal 

Cas'd in Sicilian lard 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus ;f as 
where he fays, " He could not but coniider it as a bad 
" omen for the Athenians, that they had a general with 
" a name derived from victory,}; who difapp roved the 
" expedition." As alfo, " That by the mutilation of 
<c the Herman, the gods prefignified that they mould fuf- 
u fer moft in the Syracufan war from Hermocrates the 
" fon of Hermon."!| And again, " It is probable that 
«' Hercules aflifted the Syracufans, becaufe Proferpine de- 
" livered up Cerberus to him ; and that he was offended 
<f at the Athenians for fupporting the i&gefteans, who 
" were defcehded from the Trojans, his mortal: enemies, 
41 whofe city he had fackecVin revenge for the injuries he 
*' had received from Laomedon." He made thefe fine 
obfervations with the fame difcernment, which put him 
upon finding fault with the language of Philiftus, and 
cenfuringthe writings of Plato and Ariftotle. 

For my parr, I cannot but thifik, all emulation and 
jealoufy about exprdTron, betrays a littlenefs of mind, and 
is* the characteristic of a fophift ; and when that fpirit of 
conteft attempts things inimitable, it is perfectly abfurd. 

* Timxus might have his vanity, and if he hoped to excel Thu- 
cydides he certainly had. Yet Cicero and Diodorus fpeak of him 
as a very able hiftorian. Longinus reconciles this ceniuie and the 
praiie. He fays, io me times you find him in the grand and iu- 
blime. But blind to his own defeats, he is much inclined to ccn- 
fure others, and is fo fond of thinking out of the common road, 
that he often finks into the utmoft puerility. 

t Xenarchus, the Peripatetic, -was mailer to Strabo ; and Xen- 
archus, the comic poet, was author of level al pieces of humor ; 
but we know no hiftorian of that name. 

\ That is, Nicias. Nice fignines vtciory. 

|j Longinus quotes «his pailage as an example of the frigid ftyJe , 
and of thole puerilities he had condemned in Timacus. 
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Since, therefore, it is impoflible, to pafs over in filence 
thole actions of Nicias which Thucydides and Philiftus 
have recorded ; efpecially, fuch as indicate his manners 
and difpofition, which often lay concealed under the 
weight of his misfortunes ; we fhall give an abftraft from 
them of what appears moft neceffary, left we (houldbe 
accufed of negligence or indolence. As for other mat- 
ters not generally known, which are found fcattered ia 
hiftoriuus, or in ancient inscriptions and decrees, we (hall 
collect them with care ; not to gratify an ufelefs curiofity, 
but by drawing from them the true lines of this general's 
character, to fcrve the purpofes of real inftruftion. 

The fir ft thing I fhall mention relating to him, is the 
obfervation of Ariftotle :— That three of the moft worthy 
men in Athens, who had a paternal regard and friendfhip 
for the people, were Nicias the fon ofNiceratus, Thucy- 
dides the fon of Milefias, and Theramenes the fon of Ag- 
non. The lad, indeed, was not fo remarkable in this 
refpeft, as the other two. For he had been reproached 
with his birth, as a ft ranger come from the Ifle of 
Ceos ; and from his want of firmnefs, or rather vex. 
fatility, in matters of government, he was called the 
Bujkin* 

Thucydides was the oldefl: of three ; and when Pe- 
ricles acted a flattering part to the people, he often op. 
pofed him in behalf of the nobility. Though Nicias was 
much the younger man, he gained fome reputation while 
Pericles lived, infomuch that he was fevtral times his 
colleague in the war, and often commanded alone. But 
when Pericles died, he was foon advanced to the head of 
the adminiftration,' particularly by the influence of the 
rich and great, who hoped he would prove a barrier 
againft the daring infolence of Cleon. He had, however, 
the good wifhes of the people, and they contributed their 
ihare to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had confiderable intereft, which he 
gained by making his court to the old men, and by hb 
frequent donations to the poor citizens. Yet even many 
of thofe whom he ftudied to oblige, feeing his avarice and 

* The form of the bufkin was fuch that it might b* worn iifc 
diffiercuUy on cither leg. 
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effrontery, came over to Kicias. For the gravity of Ni- 
cias had nothing auftere or morofe in it, .but was mixed 
with a reverence for the people, in which fear feemed to be 

Frevalent, and confequently was very agreeable to theiji * 
ndeed, he was naturally timid and coldhearted ; but 
this defeft was concealed by the long cotirfe of fuccefs 
with which fortune favored his expeditions. And his. 
timidity in the aflembltes of the people, and dread of per- 
fons who made a trade of impeachments, was a popular. * 
thing. It contributed not a little to gain him the regiris 
of the multitude, who are afraid of thofe that defpife SSult, ! ' 
and love to promote thofe that fear them; becaufe iff* 
general the greateft honor they can hope ttrebtain, is not 
to be defpifed by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his hands, 
by means of real virtue and by the force of his eloquence, 
he had no need to hold out falfe colors, or to ufe any 
artifice with the people. Niqas was deficient in thoft*- 
great endowments, but had fuperior riches ; and he ap- 

Elied them f the purposes of popularity. Oa the other 
and, he could not, like Cleon, divert and draw the peo- 
ple by an eafy manner and the (allies of buffoonery ; and 
therefore he amufed them with the choruffes of tragedy, 
with gymnaftic exercifcs, and fuch like exhibitions, which 
fat' exceeded, in point of magnificence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and thofe of his own times too. 
Two of his offerings to the gods are to be feen at this 
day ; the' one a ftatue of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, 
which has loft part of its gilding ; the other a fmall 
chapel in the temple of Bacchus, under the tripods, which 
are commonly offered up by thofe who- gain the prize in 
tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already victorious in thofe 
exhibitions. It is faid, that in a chorus of that kind, one 
of his flaves appeared in the charafter of Bacchus. The 
Have was of an uncommon fize and beauty, but had not 
yet arrived at maturity ; and the people were fo charmed 
with him, that they gave him long plaudits. At laft^ 
Nicias rofe up and. faid, "He mould think it ari.adt of 
** impiety to retain a perfon in fervitude, who feemed by 
" the public voice to be confecrated to a god j" and he 
enfranchifed him upon the fpot. 

His regulations with refpeft to Delos, are ftill fpoken 
of, as worthy of the deity who prefides there\ Before 
3x2 
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his time, the choirs which the cities fent to fing th* 
praifes of Apollo,* landed in a diforderly manner, becaufc 
the inhabitants of the ifland ufed to run up to tke fhip, 
and prefs theni to ling before they wer« difembarked ; fo 
that they were forced to ftrike up, as they were putting 
on" their robes and garlands. But. when Nicias had the 
conduct of th"i6 ceremony, known by the name of Theoria, 
he landed firft in the Ifle of Rhenia with the choir, the 
victims, and all the other neceflTary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a bridge conftructed before he left 
Athens, which fhould reach from that ifle to Delos, and 
■which was magnificently gilded, and adorned with gar- 
lands, rich fluffs, and tapeftry. In the night he threw 
his bridge over the channel, which was not large ; and 
at break of day he marched over it at the head of the 
proceilion, with his choir richly habited and finging hymns 
to the god. After the facrifices, the games and banquets 
were over, he confecrated a palm tree of brafs to Apollo, 
and likewise a field which he nad pure ha ted for ten thouf- 
and drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the income 
in facrifices and feafting, and at the fame time to pray 
for Apollo's blelling upon the founder. This is inferibed 
on a pillar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his 
benefaction. As for the palm tree, it was broken by the 
winds, and the fragment falling upon a great ftatuei* which 
the people of Naxos had fet up, demolifhed it. 

It is obvious, that mod ot thefe things were done for 
oftentarion, and with a view to popularity. Neverthelefs, 
we may collect from the reft ot his life and conduct, that 
religion had the principal (hare in thefe dedications, and 
that popularity was but a fecondary motive. For he cer- 
tainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, and, as 
Thucydides obferves, he was pious to a degree of fuper- 
ftition.J It is related in the dialogues of Pafiphon, that 
he facrificed every day, and that he had a diviner in his 
houfe, who, in appearance, inquired the fuccefs of the 
public affairs, but in reality was much oftener confulted 

* There was a felc&bandof mufic annually fent by the principal 
cities of Greece. The proccifion was called Theoria, and it was look* 
ed upon as an honorable commiffion to have the management of it. 

+ A ftatvic which the Naxians had dedicated to Apollo. The 
pedeftai has been discovered by fome modern travellers. 

$ Tbucyd. 1. vii. 
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about his own $ particularly as to the fuccefs of his fHror 
mines in the borough of Laurium ; which in general af- 
forded a large rexenue, but were not worked without 
danger. He maintained there a multitude of (laves ; an4 * 
the greateft part of his fortune con lifted in filver. So 
that he had many rejjuners, who aiked favors, and were 
not fent away empty, fflfor he gave not only to thofe who 
deferved his bounty, 'H|£ to fuch as might be able to do 
him harm ;. and bad men found rcfources in his fears, as 
well as good men in his liberality. The comic iwets b 
witnefs to what I have advanced. Teleclides mtrodij 
a trading informer fpeakingthus : " Charicies would j 
" give one mina, to prevent my declaring ffp he was the ' 
M firft fruits of his mother's amors ; but Nicias, the fon 
" of Niceratus, gave me four. Why he did it, I ujall not 
«• fay, though I know it peffeclly well. For Nicias 19 
" myfriend, a very wife man belides, in my opinion." 
Eu polls, in his Marcia, brings another informer upon the 
ftage, who meets with fame poor ignorant man, and thus 
addrc.fics him : 

** Informer' How long is it fince you faw Nfcias ? 

u Poor Man, . I never faw him before this moment, 
4i when he ftood in the market place." 

"Informer. Take notice, my friend*, the man confefles 
" he has feen Nicias. And for what purpofe could he 
" fee him, but to fell him his vote ? Nicias, therefore, is 
" plainly taken in the fact." 

" Poet. Ah, fools 1 do you think you can ever per- 
" fuade the world, that fo good a man as Nicias was taken 
•' in malpractices." 

Cleon in Ariftophanes, fays in a menacing tone, " I will 
out bawl the orators, and make Nicias tremble.*" And 
Phrynichus glances at his exceflive timidity, when, fpeak~ 
ing of another perfon, he fays, " I know him to be an 
*« honed man and a good citizen, one who does not walk 
" the ftreets with a downcalr look like Nicias." 

"With this fear of informers upon him, he would not 
Aip or difcourfe with any ©f the citizens, or come info 
any of thele parties which make the time pafs fo agree- 

* This is in the Equitcsof Aiiftophanes, ver. 357. It is notClcon, 
but Agorae ritus who ipcaks. 
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ably. When he was archon, he ufed to flay in court till 
night, being always the firft that came, and the laft that 
went away. When he had no public bufinefs upon his 
hands, he (hut himfelf up at home, and was extremely 
difficult of accefs. And if any perfons came to the gate, 
his friends went and begged then}, to excufe Nicias, be- 
caufe he had fome affairs under cdhfideration which were 
of great importance to the flate. / 

The perfon who aflifted him mod in acting this farce, 
and gaining him the reputation of a man for ever intent 
upon bufinefs, was one Hiero; who was brought up in 
his houfe, had a liberal education, and a tafte of mufic 
given him there. He pafled himfelf for the fon of Dio- 
nyfius, furnamed Chalcus, fome of whofe poems are M 
extant, and who having conducted a colony into Italy, 
founded the city of Thurii. This Hiero tranfacted all 
the private bufinefs of Nicias with the diviners ; and 
whenever he came among the people, he ufed to tell 
them, "What a laborious and miferable life Nicias led 
*' for their fakes. He cannot go to the bath," faidhe, 
" or the table, but fome affair of ftate folicits his atten- 
" tion ; and he neglects his own concerns, to take care 
•' of the public. He can fcarce find time for repofe, till 
"the other citizens have had their firft deep. Amidft 
" thefc cares and labors his health declines daily, and his 
*' temper is fo broken that his friends no longer approach 
" him with pleafure ; but he lofes them too, after having 
" fpent his fortune in your fervice. Meanwhile other 
<« ftatefmen gain friends, and grow rich in their employ- 
(f ments, and are fleek and merry in the fteerage of gov- 
" eminent." 

In fact, the life of Nicias- was a life of fo much care, 
that he might have juftly applied to himfelf that exprel- 
fion of Agamemnon, 

In vain ihe glare of pomp proclaims me mailer, 
I'm iervant of the people 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themfelves 
of the lervices of thofe who were diftinguifhed for their 
eloquence or capacity ; but that they were always jealous 
and on their guard againft their great abilities, and that 
they endeavored to humble them, and to obftruct their 
progrefs in glory. This appeared in the condemnation of 
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Pericles, the bariifliment of Damon, the fufpicions. they 
entertained of Antiphothe Rhamnufian, but above ail, in 
the defpair of Pacnes, who had taken Lefbos, and who, 
being called to give an account of his conduit, drew his" 
fword and killed himfelf in dpen court. * 

Warned by thefevltiiftnples, he endeavored to avoid 
fuch expeditions as Bethought \ong and difficult ; and 
when he did take the command, he made it his bufmefS 
to proceed upon a fare plan . For this reufon he was gen- 
erally Fuccefsfut j yet lie afcribed his luecefs Atfortuafc^ 
and took reftigc under the wings of the divinity j cdntenff^ 
ing himfelf with a Imallcf portion of honor, left envy 
mould rob him of the whole. -^w 

The event ihowed the prudence of his conduct. For, 
though the Athenians received many great blows in thofe 
times, none of them could be imputed to facias. When 
they were defeated by the Chalcidc^ns in Thrace,, Cai- 
liades* and Xenophon had the com maud ; Pemofthenes 
was general, when they nufcarried in jEtolia £ and when 
they lolt a thoufand men at Delium^ they wf re under 
the conduct of Hippocrates* As for the plague, it was 
commonly thought to be occasioned by Pericles ; who, to 
draw the burghers out of the way of the war, Abut them 
np in the city, where they contracted the ficknefs by th*e 
change of fituation and diet. 

None of thefe misfortunes were imputed to Nicias : 
On the cqhtrary, he took Cythera, an ifland well fituated 
for annoying Laconia, and at that time inhabited by 1^- 
cedaemonians. He recovered many places in ThraCe, 
which had revolted from the Athenians. He (but up the 
Megarenfians within their walls, and reduced the Uland 
of Minos, From thence he made an excurfion fooa af- 
ter, and got pofleffion of the port of Nifaea. He like- 
wife made a defcent upon the territories of Corinth, beat 
the troops of that ftate in a pitched battle, and killed 
great numbers of them : Lycophron, their general, was 
among the (lain. 

* Perhaps, we (hould read Callias. See Menag, ©a Dk>g. Laert. 

"• 45- / 

+ Delium in Bceotia. DeJos, the common reading is undoubt- 
edly wrong. The Athenians had no fuch lofs there. But their 
defeat at Delium is related at Urge by Thucydidcs, 1. iv. 
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He happened to leave there the bodies of two'df hn 
men, who were miffed in carrying off the dead. But as 
foon as he knew it, he (lopped hjs courfe, and fent a he- 
rald to the enemy, to afk leave to takeaway thofe bodies. 
This he did, though there was a law and cuftom fubGft- 
ing, by which thofe who defire a treaty for carrying off 
the dead, give up the victory, and are not at liberty to 
ereft a trophy. And indeed, thofe who are fo far matters 
of the field, that the enemy canndt bury their dead with. 
out permifijon, appear to be conquerors, becaufe no man 
would afk that as a favor which he could command. 
Nicias, however, chofe rather to lofe his laurels, than to 
leave two of his countrymen unburied.* 

After he had ravaged the coaft of Laconia, and defeated 
the Lacedaemonians, who attempted to oppofe him, he 
took the fortrefs of Thyraea,f then held by the Mg\t\etx t 
made the garrifon prifoners, and carried them to Athens. 
Demofthenes having fortified Pylos,f the Peloponneuans 
befieged it belli by fea and land. A battle enfued, in 
which they were worfted, and about four hundred Spar- 
tans threw themfelves into the ifle of Spbafiteria. The 
taking of them fcemed, and indeed was, art important 
object to the Athenians. But the fiege was difficult, be- 
caufe there was no water to be had upon the fpot, and it 
was trcublefome and expenfive to get convoys thither ; 
in fummer they were obliged to take a long circuit, and 
in winter it was abfolutely impra6Mcable. They were 
much perplexed about the affair, and repented their re- 
fufing the terms of peace which the Lacedaemonians had 
oifered by their ambafiadors. 

* The burying of the dead was a duty of great importance in 
the heathen world. The fable of the ghoft of an unburied perion 
not being allowed to pafs the Styx, is well known. About eight 
years after the d.-alh of Nicias, the Athenians put fix of their gen- 
erals to death, for not interring thole foldiers that were (lain in the 
battle of Arginufae. 

# Thyrasa was a fort fituated between Laconia and the territory 
of the Arrives. It belonged of right to the Lacedaemonians, but 
they gave it to the iEginetas, who had been expelled their country. 

X The Peloponnefians and their allies had entered Attica under 
the conduct of Agis the fon of Archidamas, and ravaged the coun- 
try. Demofthenes, the Athenian general, made a diverfion, by 
lei zing and fortifying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the de- 
fence of his own country. Thucyd, 1. iv. 
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It was through Cleon that the embafly did not take 
effect 5 he oppofed the peace becaufe Nicias was for it. 
Cleon was his mortal enemy, and feeing him countenance 
the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded the people to reject their 
proportions by a formal decree. But when ihfff found 
that the liege was drawn but to a great length, and that 
there was almoft a famine in their camp, they ex pre fled 
their refentment again ft Cleon. Cleon, for his parr, laid 
the blame upon Nicias ; alleging, that if the enemy 
efcaped, it muft be through his flow and timid operations : 
" Had I been the general," laid he, " they could not have 
" held out fo long." /The^Athenians readily anfwered, 
" Why do not you go now againft thofe Spartans V And 
Nicias rofe up and declared, " He would freely give up 
" to him the command in the affair of Pylos j bade him' 
" take what forces he pleafed ; and, inftead of mowing his 
" courage in words, where there was no danger, go and 
<f perform fome actions worthy the attention of his eoun- 
" try." 

■Cleon, difconcerted with the unexpected offer^declined 
it at fir ft. But when he found the Athenians infifted upon 
it, and that Nicias took his advantage to raife a clamor 
againft him, his pride was hurt, and he was incenfed to 
fuch a degree, that he not only undertook the expedition, 
but declared, " He would in twenty days either put the 
" enemy to the fword, or bring them alive to Athens." 

The people laughed at his declaration,* inftead of giv- 
ing it any credit. Indeed, they had long been accuftota- 
ed to divert themfelves with the (allies of his vanity. 
One day, for inftance, when a general aflembly was to be 
held, they had fat waiting for him a long time. At laft 
he came, when their patience was almoft fpent, with a 
garland on his head, and defired them to adjourn until the 
Say following : " For, today," fays he, " I am not at leif- 
" ure ; I have ftrangers to entertain, and I have facrificed 
«* to the gods." The Athenians only laughed, and im- 
mediately rofe up and difmifTed the aflembly. 

Cleon, however, was fo much favored by fortune in 
this commiffion, that he acquitted himfelf better than any 

* The wifer fort hoped either to have the pleafurc of feeing the 
Lacedaemonians brought prifoners to Athens, or elfc of getting rid 
of the importunate pretentions of Cleon, 
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one fine* Demofthenes. He returned within the time he 
had fixed, after he had made all the Spartans who did not j 
fall in battle, deliver up their arms, and brought them 
prifoners to Athens. 

This frcflecled no fmail difgrace upon lfficias. It was 
con fide red as fo me thing worfe than throwing away his . 
fhield, meanly to quit his commas^ and to give his-ene- j 
tny an opportunity of diftinguiwing himfelf by his abdi- \ 
cation. Hence, Ari&ophanes ridicules him in his <eoroe- | 
dy, called The Bird*. " By heaven, this is -no time for j 
u its to (lumber,, or to imitate the lazy operations of Ni- j 
" cias." And in his piece entitled The Hnjbandmnn % he ; 
introduces two Athenians difcourfing thus— \ 

" \fi Athenian, 1 had Tat her ftay at home and till the 
« ' ground.*" 

" 2d Athenian. And who hinders thee ?" 

" ijt Athenian. You hinder me. And yet I am withag 
" to pay -a thoufand drachmas to be excufed taking the 
*• commiffion. ,, 

" zd Athenian. Let us fec.| Your thoufand drachmas, 
" with thofe of Nicias, will make two thosuand. We 
u will excufe you." 

Nicias, in this affair, Was not only unjuft to himfelf, 
but to the (late. He fuffered Cleon by this means to gain 
fuch an afcendant, as led him to a degree of pride and 
effrontery that was unfupportable. Many evik were thus 
brought upon the commonwealth, of which Nicias him- 
felf had his full ft are. We cannot but consider it as one 
great corruption, that Cleon now banilhed all decorum 
from the general affembly. It was he who in his fpeeches 
fir ft broke out into violent exclamations, threw back his 
robes, fmote upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the 
roftrum to the other. This foon introduced fuch a li- 
ce ntioufnefs and disregard to decency among thofe who 
directed the affairs of ftate, that it threw the whole gov- 
1 ernment into confufton. 

At this time there fprungup another orator at Athens. 
This was Alcibiades. He did not prove fo totally cor- 
rupt as Cleon. As it is faid of the land of Egypt, that, 
on account of its extreme fertility, 

There plenty fows the fields with herbs falubrious, j 

But icatters many a baneful weed between ; I 
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9b iff Altlbfao'es tlttrfe W*r* very* different $f*liti*», but 
411 inf extremes j aftft theft extremes opened a door to 
maty innovations. So that when Nicias got clear of Gift- 
on, he had no time to eftabliOi any lading tranquility in 
Athens ; but as feon as he had got things into a fafte 
tricky the ambition of Alcibiades came upon him like a 
torrent, and bore him back into the ftorms of war. 

It happened thus : The perfons who moft oppofed the 
peace"©/ Greece, were Cleon and Brafidas. War helped 
to hide the vices of the former, and to (how the good 
qualities of the latter. Cleon found opportunity for acts 
of injuftice and oppreffion, and Brafidas for great and glo- 
rious actions. But after they both fell in the battle near 
Ampbipolis, Nicias applied to the Lacedaemonians on one 
hand, who had been for fome time defirous of peace, and 
to the Athenians on the other, now no longer fo warm in 
the purfuits of war. In fact, both parties were tired of 
hoftilities, and ready to let their weapons drop out of 
their hands. Nicias, therefore, ufed his endeavors to 
reconcile them, and indeed to deliver all the Greeks from 
the calamities they had fuffered, to bring them to tafte 
the fweets of repofe, and to reeftablifh a long and latting 
reign of happinefs. He immediately found the rich, the 
aged, and all that were employed in the culture of the 
ground, difpofed to peace ; and by addrefling himfelf to 
the reft, and expoftulating with them refpectively, he foon 
abated their ardor for war. 

Hrs next ftep was to give the Spartans hopes of art ac- 
commodation, and to exhort them to propofe fuch meaf-' 
ures as might effect it. They readily confided in hini, 
becaufe they knew the goodnefs of his heart j of which 
there was a late in fiance in his humane treatment of their 
countrymen who were taken prifoners at Pylos, and who 
found their chains greatly lightened by his good offices* 

They had already agreed to a fufpenfion of arms for one 
year ; during which time they often met, and enjoyed 
again the pleafures of eafe and fecurity ; the company of 
Grangers as well as nearer friends ; and exprefled their 
mutual wifhes for the continuance of a life undifturbed 
with the horrors of war. It was with great delight they 
heard the chorus in fuch drains as this ; 

Arachne freely now has leave 
Her webs around my fpear to weave. 
Vol. III. Y 
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They reeolie&ed with plea fu re the faying; u That ia 
41 time of peace men are awaked not by the found of the 
•' trumpet, but the crowing of the cock." They exe- 
crated thofe who faid, it was decreed by fate that the war 
fhould- laft three times nine years ; # and this free inter-. 
courfe leading them to canvafs every point, they at lad 
tig ned the peace. f 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at the 
end of all their troubles. Nothing was talked of but Ni- 
cias. He they faid, was a man beloved of the gods, who, 
in recompenfe of his piety, had thought proper that the 
greatefi and molt defirable of all blcflings fhould bear his 
name. It is certain, they afcribed the peace to Nicias, as 
they did the war to Pericles. And indeed, the one did 
J>lunge them upon (light pretences into numberlefs calam- 
ities, and the other perfuaded them to bury the greateft 
of injuries in oblivion, and to unite again as friends. It 
is therefore, called the Mc€a*% peace to this very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties fhould 
reft ore the towns and the prifoners they had taken ; and 
it was to be determined by lot, which of them ihould do 
it fir ft ; but, according to Theophraftus, Nicias iecured 
the lot by dint of money, fo that the Lacedaemonians were 
forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians and Boeotians 
were difpleafed by thefe proceedings, and endeavored, by 
lowing jealoufies between the contracting powers, to re- 
new the war, Nicias perfuaded the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians, to confirm the peace, and to fupport each 
other, by a league offenfive and defenfive. This, he ex- 
pected would intimidate thofe who were inclined to fly off*. 

* " I remember," lays Thucydides, " that throughout the 
" whole war many maintained it was to laft three times nine 
«' years. And if we reckon the. firft ten years of the war, the 
" truce very fhort and ill obferved that followed it, the treaties 
«* ill executed, and the war that was renewed thereupon, we (hall 
«* find the oracle fully juftificd by the event. Thucyd. 1. v. 

t Peace for ;&fty years was agreed upon and iigned t^ie year 
following ; but it was foon broken again. 

X The word in the original is N«<utar f which is equivalent to 
Tfoaraw, trophy. As much as to lay,' it was the trophy, or the 
mtfterpiocc of Nicies. 
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During theft tranfactlons, Alcibiades at firfc made it 
his bufinefs privately to oppofe the peace. For he was 
naturally disinclined to inaction, and was moreover offend- 
ed at the Lacedaemonians, on account of their attachment 
to Nicias, and their neglect and dif regard of him. But 
when he found this private opposition ineffectual, he took 
•another method. In a little time he faw the Athenians 
did not look upon the Lacedaemonians with fo obliging an 
eye as before, becaufe they thought fhemfelves injured by 
the alliance which their new friends had entered into with 
the Boeotians, and becaufe they had not delivered up Pa* 
nactus and Amphipolis in the condition they found them. 
He -therefore dwelt upon thefe points* and endeavored 
to inflame the people's refentment. Befides, he perfuad- 
td» and at ltic/pre vailed upon the republic of Argos, to 
lend aft embafiy, for the purpoie of negotiating a treaty 
with the Athenians. 

. When the Lacedssmenmns had intelligence of this, they 
-fent ambafladors to Athens, with full powers,to fettle all 
snatteri in- difpute. Thefe plenipotentiaries were intro* 
duced to the fenate,' and their propofajs feemed perfectly 
juft and reafonable. Alcibiades, upon this, fearing they 
would gain the people by the (ame overtures, circum- 
vented them by perfidious oaths and afleverations : 
" Pforoifing he would fectfre the fuccefs of their cora- 
•• mifilon, if they would not declare that they came with 
** full powers j and afitirinsrthem that no other method 
« would be k> effea«al." They gave credit to his infill* 
nations, and went over from Nicias to him. 
- Upon introducing them to the people, the firft queftioa 
lie afted them was, " Whether they came with full pow. 
•* ers V* They denied it as they were inftructed. Then 
Aicibiades, beyond all their expectation, changing fides, 
«sdled the fenate to bear witnefs to their former declara* 
tions, and dc fired the people, "Not to give the leaft cred- 
44 it or attention to fuch manifeft prevaricators, who 
44 upon- the fame point aflerted one thing one day, 
•• and another thing the next." Their confufion was 
jnexpreffible, as may well be imagined, and Nicjas was 
Itruck dumb with grief and aftonifhment. The people 
•f courfe fent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to 
conclude the treaty with them. But at that very moment 
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there happen*) a flight (hock of an earthquake, which, 
favorably fur Nicias, broke up the aftembly. 

Next day they atTembled again ; and Nicias, by exert- 
ing all his powers, with much difficulty prevailed upea 
them not to put the laft hand to the league with Argos ; 
but, infbrad ot that, to fend him to Sparta,* where he af- 
fured them all would be well. When he arrived theft, 
he was treated with great refpeft, as a man of honor, 
and one who had fhown that republic great friendship j 
however, as the party that favored the Boeotians was 
the ftrongeft, he could effect nothing. + He returned, 
therefore, not only with difrepute and difgrace, but was 
apprehenfive of worfe confluences fre-ra the Athenians, 
who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at his 
perfusion, they had fet free fo many prifoners, and prif. 
oners of fuck diftindtion. For thofe brought from Pylos, 
were of the firft families in Sparta, and had connexions 
with the greateft perfonages there. Notwithstanding this, 
they did not exprefs their refentment in any aft of feveri- 
ty ; they only elected Alcibiadcs general, and took the 
Mantineana and Bleans, who had quitted the Lacedaemo- 
nian intereft, into league with them, along with the Ar* 
gives. They then fent a marauding party to Pylos, from 
thence to make excuruons into Laconia. Thus the war 
broke out afrefh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiadcs rofe daily 
to a greater height, the oftracifmwas propofed. To this 
the people have rccourfe at certain periods, and by it they 
expel tor ten years any one who is fufpe&ed for his au- 
thority, or envied for his wealth. Both parties were 
greatly alarmed at the danger, not doubting that it would 
tall to the lot of one of them. The Athenians detefted 
the life and manners of Alcibiades, and at the fame time 
they dreaded his enterprising fpirit, as we have related 
more at large in his life. As for Nicias, his riches ex- 
pofed him to envy, and the rather, becaufe there was noth- 
ing facial or popular in his manner oi living j on the 
contrary, his reciufe turn feemed owing to an inclination 
for oligarchy, and perfectly in a foreign tafte. 



• Tfcerc were others joined ip convnUfon with him. 

* Nicias tnfifted that the Spartans &ou,ld raftouacs thtic sititafijt 
with the Boeotians, becaufe they had not acceded to the peace. 
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Re had combated their opinions,, and by making them 
ptirfue their own intercft againft their inclination, was of 
courfe become obnoxious. In one word, the whole was 
a difyute between the young who wanted war, and the 
old who were lovers of peace. The former enjkavored 
to make the oftracifm fall upon Nicias,.andthe latter on. 
AJcibiadcs :. 

But in (editions bad men rife -to honor. 

The Athenians being divided into two fa&ions, the fub* 
Heft and mod profligate of wretches gained ground. Such 
was Hyperbolus of the ward of Perithois ; a man whofe* 
boldneis was not owing to any well grounded influence,. 
Bur whofe influence was owing to his boldncfs ; and who 
diferaced the citv by the credit he had acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehensions of banifliment by 
the honorable fuffraee of the oftracifm, becaufe he knew 
hhnfetf fitter for a gibbet. Hoping, however, that if one 
of thefe great men were banifbed, he ftiould be able to 
make-head againft the other, he diflfembled not his joy at 
this tfpirit of party, but drove to cxafperate the people 
againft both. Nicias and Alcibiades taking notice of his 
malice, came to a private interview, in which they agreed 
to unite their interefts ; and by that means avoided the 
oftracifm themfelves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At firft the people were pleafed, and laughed at the 
ftrange turn things had taken j but upon recollection, it 
gave them great uneafinefs to think that the oftracifm was 
difhonored by its falling, upon a perfon unworthy of it. 
They were perfuaded there was a dignity in that punilh- 
flfcnt ; or rather, that to fuch men as Thucydides and 
Ariftides it was a puniflrment ; . whereas- to Hyperbolus it 
1ms an honor which he might be proud'of, fince his prof* 
t^pty had put him on the fame lift with the greajeft paN 
riots. : Hence Plato, the comic poet, thus /peaks of him : 
° No doubt, his crimes deferved chaftifement, but a very 
44 different chaftifement from that which he received. 
•* The (hell was not defigned for fuch wretches as he."' 

In fait, no one afterwards was banifbed by it. He was 
fhelaft, and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of 
the tyrant, was tne fir ft; From this event it appears how 
intricate are the ways of fortune, how ificomprehcnfibte 
1 t a. ! 
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to human reafon. Had Nicias run the rifk of the o£ca> 
cifm, he would either have expelled Alcibiades, and liyigd 
afterwards in his native city in full fecurity ; Q r If it hag 
been carried againft him, and he had been forced to- re- 
hire, he would have avoided the impending ftroke o/ nyf. 
ery, and preferved the reputation of a wife and expert* 
enced general. I am not ignorant, that Theaphrafijiji 
fays, Hyperbolus was banifhed in the conteft between 
Pnaeax and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias. But 
moft hiftorians give it as above related. 

About this time the ^Egefteans and Leonttnes (eat an 
erobafly, to dcfire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian 
expedition. Nicias oppofed it, but was overruled by tip 
addrefs and ambition of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades, 
had previoufly gained the aflembly by his difcourfes, suk| 
corrupted the people to fuch a degree with vain hopes* 
that the young men in their places of exercife, and the 
old men in their (hops and other places where they con- 
verfed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of 
its leas, with all its ports and bearings on the tide next 
-Africa. For they did not confider Sicily as the reward 
of their operations, but only as a place of arms \ from 
whence they were to go upon the conqueftof Carthage, 
nay, of all Africa, and to make themfelves mailers of the 
feas within the Pillars of Hercules. 

While they were fo intent upon this expedition, Nicias 
had not many on, his fide, either among the commons or 
nobility to oppofe it. For the rich, tearing it might be 
thought they were afraid to ferve in perion, or to beat 
the expenfe of fitting out men of war, fajt filent, contrary. 
to their better judgment. Nicias, however oppofed it 
iodefatigably, nor did he give up his point after the deem 
vyas patted tor the war, and he was elected genera) along 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, and his name firft in tfc 
fiiffragea. In the firft aflembly that was held after that, 
he roie to diffuade them, and to proteft againft their pro- 
ceedings. In conclufion, he attacked Alcibiades, for 
fdunging the (late in a. dangerous and foreign war, merely 
>xitl), a view to his own emolument and lame. Hut his 
arguments had; no effeft. They thought a man of his 
experience, the fitter to conducl this enterprise ; and that 
noting could contribute more, to its Uicceft, than to 
lUMtq Ws cau^ou witty, the fiery. Ipirit ot AJ^igdes, and 
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Ab. Wldmcfs of l*mac)»us,* Therefore, they were (till 
more confirmed in their choice* BeGdes> Demoltratus, 
who of all the orators took moft pains to encourage the 
people to thajt war, rofe and feud, he would foon cut of 
all the excufes of Nicias ; aod immediately he propofed 
and carried, an order, that the generals mould have a dif- 
cretionary power to lay plans, and put them in execution- 
both at home and, abroad. 

It is faid indeed, that the priefts (Irongly oppofed the 
expedition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to fet 
qgainft them ; and he gave it out, that certain ancient 
oracles promised the Athenians great glory in Sicily. 
The envoys too, who were fent to confult the oracle of 
Jupiter Arnnon, returned with an. anfwer, importing thai 
the Athenians would take all the Syracufans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad prefages* they took 
c,are to conceal them* left they (hould feem to pronounce 
any thing inaufpicious of an enterprise which their coun- 
trymen had too inuch at heart. Nor would any warnings- 
have availed, when they, were not moved at the moll clear 
%pd obvious figns. Such was the mutilation of tW 
Herm*y\ whole heads were all ftruck off in one night, 
W?ept that which was called the Mercury of Andocides,. 
$nd which had been con fee rated by the tribe of Egeis, 
before the door of the perfon juft named. Such alfo was 
the pollution of the altar of the twelve gods. A man got 
aft ride upon it, and. there emafculated himfelf with a 
ft one. The temple of Delphi there was a golden ftatue 
of Pallas, which the Athenians had erefted upon a palm 

* Ip t))C original it is vmw A*iAX%tj H£*otut«, the mlfaefs of- 
limarhus. But it is plain, that fpmc quality of Lamachus (hould 
be* here mentioned, which wanted to be qualified with the cau- 
tion of Nicias ; and mildnefs could not be that quality. A. 
ptflige in the life of Alcibiades will help us to reft if y the er- 
ror m the text. Plutarch there f pea king of Lamachus. fays, 
AmpmxH faux n-goixw. optfc ; sdbxii pvJiy utto» s»ms» TV 
AAjuC*o.}b ^airu^o; x«i <piXo*i>$vfQ{ if irtoic aya?i. 

•* Though Lamachus was the older man than Alcibiades. yet. 
•*■ on fome occafions he had as much fire as he, and a courage 
•» bordering on temerity." The word, therefore, inilead of 
VgooTUTa, (hould probably be ^aavmret* 

t Thefe Hermit, or ftatuet of Mercury, weTe fquare figures plac- 
ed by the Athenian! at the gates of their temples and the doors of 
their h»ufes. 
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tree of brafs, in commemoration of the victory over tlfe: 
Nfedes. The crows came and beaked it for feveral days,, 
and pecked off the golden fruit of the tree. 

Trie Athenians, however, faid, thele were only fiction* 
propagated at Dei phi, at the instigation of the Syracufans. 
A cer'ain oracle ordered theni to fetch a pricftefs of Mi- 
r.erva from Clazonv:n;e ; and when me came, they found 
her name uas Hrjj\b:j t by which the deity feemed to ex- 
hort them to continue in quiet. Meton,.the aftrologer,. 
whether he wjs flruck with thefc figns, or whether by the 
eye cf human reafon, he difcovered the impending danger 
(tor he had a command in the army) feigned himfelf mad,, 
and fet tire to his houfe. Others lay, he tifed no pretence 
cf madnefs, but having burnt down his houfe in the night, 
addrcfied hinu'elf next morning to the aflembly, in a for- 
lorn condition, and defired the citizens, in companion for 
his misfortune, to excufe his fon, who was te have gone 
out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates,* on this occaGon^warned that 
wife man by the uftial tokens, that the expedition would. 
prove fatal to Athens. He mentioned this to feveral of 
his friends and acquaintance, and the warning, was com- 
monly taiked of. Many were likewife greatly difcouraged- 
on account of the time when the fleet happened to be fent 
on'. JJhe women were then celebrating the feafts of 
Adon ; s, during which there were to be feen in every, 
quarter cf the city images of the dead and funeral oro- 
ceflions ; the women accompanying them with difmal la- 
mentations. So that thofe who took any account of. 
omens, were full of concern tor the fate of their coun- 
trymen. They trembled to think, that an armament fitted 
at fo vafl an expenfe, and which made fo glorious an ap- 
pearance, would foon lofe its confequence. 

As for Nicias, he mowed himfelf a wife and worthy, 
man, in oppofing the expedition while it was under con- 
fide rat ion ; and in not fuffering himfelf,. after, it was re- 
folved upon, to be dazzled by vain hopes, or by the emi- 
nence of his poft, fo as to depart from his opinion. Nev- 
erthelefs, when he could neither divert the people from- 
their purp«;fe, nor by all his efforts get himfelf excufed 
from taking the command, but was placed, as it were, 

♦* In Theag... 
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•by violence at the head of 4 great army J it vm then np 
tine for caution ami timid delay. He mould not then 
have looked back from his Ihip like a child ; nor, by a 
multitude of profeftations jhat his better counfeis were 
overruled, have difheartened his colleagues, and abated 
tile ardor of his troops, which alpne could give him a 
chance for fuccefs. tie fhould have immediately attach- 
ed the enemy with the utmoft vigor, and made fortune 
bktft at the calamities ike was preparing. 

JBut his conduct was very different. When I<amn- 
chus propefed to make a defcent dofe by Syracufe,* and 
tft give battle under the Walls j and Alcibiades was of 
Opinion, they (bould firft reduce the cities that owned the 
authority of Syracufe, and then march againft the princi- 

£ enemy } fttcias oppofed both. He gave it for coaft- 
afcag $icjly f without any aft of hqftUity, and (bowing 
I an armament they had. Then he was for returning 
10 Athens, after having left a (mall reinforcement with 
Use iBgefteaos, as a tafte of the Athenian ftrcagth. 
Thus he intercepted all their fchemes, and broke down 
their *>irits. 

The Athenians, foon after this, called Alcibiades home 
to take his trial 5 and Nicias remained, joined indeed with 
another in commiflion, but firft in authority. There was 
now no end to his delays. He either made an idle pa* 
rade of (ailing along the coaft, or elfe fat ftill deliberate 
lag, until the fpirit of confidence which buoyed up hir 
own troops, was evaporated and gone, as well as the con- 
jternation with which the enemy was feized at the firft 
fight of his armament. 

*t it true, before the departure of Alcibiades, they had 
foiled towards Syracufe with fixty galleys, fifty of which 
they drew up in line of bfctle before the- harbor ; the 
utbiur tea they Cent in to recoeeoitre the place. Thele 
advanced to the. foot of the walls, and, by proclamation* 
kffited tne Leontines to return to their old habitations, f 
Aft the lame time they happened to takef%ne of .the cue 

• V\&. Tkucyd. 1. yi. 

t They ordered proclamation to btfMOS aye tjt*l4» Hal the 
AlatBfeM were come to refWrt lbs Uoatinci.tyt, t as^oa a ntr y, ia 
virtue of the relation and alliance between mem. tfrmfcqueai^ 
at wkick, luck of the- Lepnuw* as were la tymvtfe, M noting 
ip do, bat lo repair t» let A0m»h wh**p^takeej*te«*»r 
duft thenv 
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e> % $ reflels, with the regifters on board, in which all the 
Syracjfans were fet down according to their tribes. They 
uied to be kept at fame diftance from the city, in the 
temple or" Jupiter Olympius, but were then fent For to be 
examined, in order to the forming a lift of perfons able to 
bear arms. When theie regifters were brought to the 
Athenian generals, and fuch a prodigious number t)f 
names was difp laved, the diviners were greatly concerned 
at the accident ; thinking the prophecy, that the Athen- 
ians thould take all the Svracufans, might poflibly in this 
have its entire accompl ; (iiment. It is aflerted, however, 
that it had its accomplithment on another occalion, when 
Ca!!:p£us, the Athenian, after he had killed Dion, mide 
hiirfeit maimer of Syracuie. 

Witen Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a fmall retinue, 
the whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, in- 
deed, was a man of great courage and honor, and he 
freely expo fed his perfon in time of action ; but hiscir- 
cumitances were fo mean, that whenever he gave in- hi* 
accounts of a campaign, he charged a fmall fum ior 
clothes and fandals. Nicias, on the contrary, befide hit 
other advantages, derived great authority from his emin- 
ence, both as to wealth and name. We are told, that on 
another occalion, when the Athenian generals met in a, 
council of war, Nicias deli red Sophocles the poet to give 
his opinion firrt, becauie he was the oldeft man. " It is 
** true," faid Sophoc'.es, 4 * I am older in refpect of years; 
M but yon arc elder in reflect of lervice." In the fame 
manner he now brought Lamachus to att under his ord- 
ers, though he was the abler general ; and his proceed* 
ings were forever timid and dilatory. At firft he nude 
the circuit of the ifland with his (hips at a great diftanCt 
from the enemy ; which ferved only to raiie their fpirits. 
His tii it operation was to lay liege to the little town of 
Hybla; and not fucceeding in that affair, he expofod 
hiinfelf to the utmoft contempt. Afterwards he retired 
to Catana, without any other exploit than that of minim 
Hycara, a fmall place fubject to the barbarians. Lais, 
the courtezan, who was then a girl, is faid to have been 
fold among the prifoners, and carried from thenoe to Pe- 
loponnefus. 

Towards the end of the fummer, he was informed, the 
Syracufans were come to that degree of confidcnce > that 
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j defigned to attack him. Nay, feme of their cavalry 
fc up to his trenches, and a (keel his troops, in great de-- 
on, " Whether they were not rather come to fettle in 
Catana themfelves, than to fettle the Leon tines in their. 
did habitations ?" 

tticias now, at laft, with much difficulty, determined 
fail for Syracufe. In order to land his forces, and en- 
np them without running any rifle, he fent a perfon of 
tana before him, who, under pretence of being a de- 
ter, mould tell the Syracufans, that if they wanted t» 
•prize the enemy's camp in a defencelefs (late, and make 
•mfelves matters of their arms and baggage, they had 
thing to do but to march to Catana, with all their 
ces on a day that he mentioned. For the Athenians, 
(aid, patted the greateft part of their time within the 
Us ; and fuch of the inhabitants as were friends to the 
racufans had determined, upon their approach, to (hut. 
the enemy, and to burn their Act. At the fame time, • 
allured them their partifans were very numerous, and 
ited with impatience for their arrival.* 
Xhis was the beft adt of general (hip Nicias performed 
Sicily. Having drawn, by this means, the enemy's 
ces out of Syracufe, fo that it wab left almolt without 
Fence, he failed thither from Catana, made himfelf 
iter of their ports, and encamped in a fituation where 
? enemy could lead annoy him by that in which their 
ief ftrength confided, and where he could eafily exert 
? (Irength in which he was fuperior. 
The Syracufans, at their return from Catana, drew up 
fore the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and 
it them. They did not, however, loie any great 
mber of men, becaufe their cavalry (topped the A the* 
ins in the purluit. As Nicias had broken down all the 
tdget that were upon the river, he gave Hermocrates 
portunity to encourage the Syracufans, by obfervihg, 
That it was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to 
prevent fighting ; as if fighting was not the bufinefs 
he came about." Their confternation, indeed, was fo 
rat, that, inftead of the fifteen generals they had, they 

» Nicias knew he could not make a defceatfrom his (hips near 
■acute, becaufe the inhabitants were prepared for aim ; not 
lid he go by laud, for want of cavalry. 
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rhofe three others-, artd the people pttlft/fef ffp#H tot, 
to indulge them with a power of idling at diicretiow* 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the cata*, 
end the Athenians were deftrous to take it, becaufe of 
the quantity of its rich offerings in gold and diver. But 
{ticias induftnonfty put off the attack, and fuffere*) a Sy- 
racufan garrifon to enter it ; perfuaded that the plunder 
bis troops might get there would be of no fervice to t& 
public, and that he mould bear all the blame of the 
facrilege. 

The news of the victory foon fpread over the whole 
ifland, but Nicias made not the leaft improvement of h\ 
He foon retired to Naxos,* and wintered there, keeping 
an army on foot at a great expenfe, and effecting few 
little ; for only a few Sicilians came over to him. Tito 
Syracufans recovered their fpirits again fo at to make aaV 
other excurfion to Catana, in which they ravaged- the 
country, and burnt the Athenian camp. Meanwhile all 
the world cenfured Nicias, and faid, that by his long de- 
liberations, delays, and extreme caution, he loft the that 
for action. When he did act, there was nothing to be 
blamed in the manner of it \ for he was as bold and vig. 
orous in executing, as he was timid and dilatory in form- 
ing a refolution. 

When he had once determined to return with his force* 
to Syracufe, lie conducted all his movements with fo much 
prudence, expedition and fafety, that he had gained the 
peninfula of Thapfos, difembarked his men, and got pof» 
feffion of Epipolae, before the enemy knew of his approach. 
He beat on this occafion fome infantry that were feat ID 
fuccor the fort, and made three hundred prifoaers ; he 
like wife routed their cavalry, which was thought iavift- 
cible. 

But what mod afronifhed the Sicilians, and appeared 
incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a (hortlpaceof 
time he enclofed Syracufe with a wall, a city not lefs than 
Athens, and much more difficult to be furrounded by fecn 
a work, by reafon of the uneven nefs of the ground, the 
vicinity of the fea, and the adjoining marines. Add to 
this, that it was almoft effected by a man whofe health was 
by no means equal to fuch an undertaking, for he was 

* A city between Syracufe and Cabma. 
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fted with the ftone ; and if it was not entirely finished, 
muft impute it to that circumftance. 
cannot, indeed, but admire the attention of the gen- 
, and the invincible courage' of the foldiers, in effect- 
what they did, in this as well as other inftances. 
•ipides, after their defeat and death, wrote this epitaph 
them : 

Kight trophies thofc from Syracufe obtain'd 
lire yet the gods were partial. 

i in raft we find that the Athenians gained not only 
it, but feveral more victories of the Syracnfans, till 
gods or fortune declared again (t them, at a time when 
f were arrived at the higheft pitch of power. Nicias 
:ed him felt, beyond what his health would allow, to 
nd mod of the actions in perfon ; but when his dif- 
per was very violent, he was obliged to keep his bed 
lie camp, with a few fervants to wait upon him. 
Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander in 
;f, came to an engagement with the Syracufans, who 
•e drawing a crofs wall from the city, to hinder the 
lenians from finifhing theirs. The Athenians gener- 
' having the advantage, went in too diforderly a man- 
upon the nurfuit ; and it happened one day that La- 
hus was left almoft alone to receive the enemy's caval- 
Callicratcs, an officer remarkable for his ftrength 
courage, advanced before them, and gave Lamachus 
challenge ; which he did not decline. Lamachus re- 
f ed the firft wound, which proved mortal, but he re- 
led it upon his adverfary, avid they fell both together. 
i Syracufans remaining matters of the body and arms 
lamachus, carried them off; and without lofing a mo- 
lt, marched to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay 
!iout any guards to defend him. Rouled, however, 
neceflity and the fight of his danger, he ordered thofe 
ut him to fet fire to the materials before the intrench* 
its which were provided for the machines, and to the 
:hines themfelves. This put a flop to the Syracufans, 
faved Nicias, together with the Athenian camp and 
gage. For as foon as they beheld the flames rifing 
aft columns between the camp and them, they retired. 
:. III. 2 
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Kicias now remained fole commander, but he had rea- 
fon to form the molt fan^uine hopes of fuccefs. The ci- 
ties declared for him, and fbips laden with provisions came 
daily to his cainp ; his affairs being in fo good a train that 
the Sicilians ftrovc which mould firft exprefs their attach- 
ment. The Syracufans t hem f elves, defpairing of holding 
out much longer, began to talk of propofals for an ac- 
commodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lace- 
daemon to their fuccor, being informed of the wall with 
which they were enclofed, and the extremities they were 
reduced to, continued his voyage, not with a view to Sic- 
ily, which he gave up for loft, but, if poffible, to favc 
the Greek cities in Italy. For the renown of the Athe- 
nians was now very extenfive ; it was reported that they 
rarried all before them, and that they had a general whole 
prudence, as well as good fortune, rendered him invinci- 
ble. Nicias himfelf, contrary to his nature, was fuddeuly 
elated by his prefent ftrength and fuccefs ; the more fo, 
becaufe he was perfuaded, upon private intelligence from 
Syracufe, as* well as more public application, that the city 
was about to capitulate. Hence it was that lie took no 
account of the approach of Gylippus, nor placed any 
regular guard to prevent his coming afhore ; fo that, 
fcreened by this utter negligence, Gylippus landed with 
fafety. It was at a great diftance from Syracufe, and he 
found means to collect a confiderable army. But the 
Syraculans were fo far from knowing or expecting his 
arrival, that they had affembled that very day to conifer 
of articles of capitulation ; nay, fome were lor coming to 
terms that moment, before the city was abfolutcly -en- 
clofed. For there was but a fmall part of the wall un- 
finifhed, and all the neceflary materials were upon the 
fpot. 

At this critical and dangerous inftant Gongylus arrived 
from Corinth, with one galley of three banks of oars. 
The whole town was in motion, as might naturally be 
cxpefted. He told them, Gylippus would foon come, with 
fcveral other fhips to their fuccor. They could not give 
entire credit to Gongylus ; but while they were weighing 
the matter a xneflenger arrived from Gylippus, with orders 
that they (hould march out to join him. Immediately 
upon this, they recovered their fpirits, and armed. Gy- 
l : ppws foon arrived, and put his troops in order of battle. 
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As Nicias was drawing up againft him, Gy lip pus refted 
his arms, and fent a herald with an offer of fafe conduct 
to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did 
not deign to give him any anfwer. But fomc of the foU 
diers afked him by way 01 ridicule, " Whether the Syra- 
" cufans were become fo ftrong by the arrival of one La- 
" cedatraonian cloak and ftaff, as to defpife the Athenians 
" who had lately knocked off the fetters of three hun- 
" dred Spartans, and releafed them, though all abler 
** meo, and better haired than Gylippus r" 

Timaeus fays, the Sicilians let no great value upon Gy- 
lippus. For in a little time they difcovered his fordid 
avarice and ineannefs ; and, at his firft appearance, they 
laughed at his cloak and head of hair. Yet the fame 
hiftorian relates, that as foon as Gylippus (bowed himfelf, 
the Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do about ar> 
owl, and were ready to follow him wherever he pleafed. 
And the latter account has more truth in it than the 
former. In the ftaff and cloak they beheld the fymbols 
of the Spartan dignity, and therefore repaired to them. 
Thucydides alio tells us, that Gylippus was the only man 
who laved Sicily ; and Philiftus, a citizen of Syracufe r 
and an eye wttnefs of thofe tranfa&ions, does the fame. 

In the firft engagement the Athenians had the advant- 
age, and killed fome of the Syracufans. Gongylus of 
Corinth fell at the fame time. But the neit day, Gylip. 
pus mowed them of what confequence experience in a 
general is ; with the very fame arms and horfes, and on 
the fame lpot, by only altering his order of battle,* he 
beat the Athenians, and. drove them to their camp. 
Then taking the (tones and other materials' which they 
had brought for their wall, he continued the crois .wallet 
the Syracufans, and cut through theirs in ftich a manner^ 
that if they gained a victory, they could make no advant- 
age of it* 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, the Syracufans manned 
feveral veflels ; and beating about the country with their 
cavalry and allies, they made many prifoners. Gylippub 

* lie had the addrefs to impute the late defeat to him felt', and to 
allure his men that their behavior was irreproachable. He laid, tUt 
by ranging them the day before between walls, where their cavalry 
and archers had not room to a<Sl, he had prevented their corque! i:i^, 
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applied to the towns in perfon, and they readily Iiffened 
to him, and lent him all the afliftance in their power. So 
that Nicias, relapGng into his former fears and defpond- 
ence, at the fight of fuch a change of affairs, applied to 
the Athenians by letter, either to fend another army, or 
to recal that which he had ; and at the fame time he de- 
filed them by all means to difmifs him from the command, 
on account of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had defigned fome time before to fend" 
another army into Sicily ; but the envy which the firft 
iuccefs of Nicias had excited, had made them put it off 
upon feveral pretences. Now, however, they haftenedthe 
iuccors. They likewife came to a refolution, that De- 
inofthenes fhoiiid go in the fpring with a refpeclable fleet} 
and that Euryniedon,* without waiting till winter wa* 
over, mould carry money to pay the troops, and acquaint 
Nicias that the people had pitched upon luuhydemus and 
Menander, officers who then ferved under him, to affilt 
him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was fuddenly attacked both by fea 
and land. At firft, part of his fleet was worded ; but in 
the end he proved victorious, and funk many of the ene- 
my's ihips. He could not, however, fuccor his troops 
by land, as the exigence of the cafe required. Gylippus 
made a fudden attack upon the fort of Plemmyrium, and 
took it ; by which means he became matter of the naval 
ftores of the Athenians, and a great quantity of treafure,. 
which had been lodged therei Moft of the garrifon were 
either killed or taken prifoners. But, what was (till a 
greater blow to Nicias, by the lofs of this place he loft 
fhe convenience of his convoys. For, while he had 
Plemmyrium, the communication was fafe and eafy ; but 
when that was taken, his fupplies could not reach him 
without the utmoft difficulty, becaufe his t ran (ports 
could not pafs without fighting the enemy's (hips which 
lay at anchor under the fort. 

Betides, the Syracufans thought their fleet was beaten, 
not by any fuperior ftrength they had to combat, but by 
their going in a diforderly manner upon the purfuit. They 
therefore fitted out a more refpectable fleet, in order for 
another adtion. Nicias, however, did not choofe at prek 

• Eurymedon went with ten galley*. 
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ent,'. to try the iflue of another naval fight, but declared it* 
very abfurd, when a large reinforcement of (hips and' 
freih troops were haftening to him under the conduct of. 
Demofthenes, to hazard a battle with a force fo much in- 
ferior, and fo ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who- 
were appointed to a temporary (hare in the command,. 
were led by their ambition and jealoufy of Demofthenes 
and Nicias, to ftrike fome extraordinary (Iroke, in order 
to be- beforehand with the one, and to outdo the moft 
mining anions of the other. Their pretence was the 
glory of Athens, which they faid would be utterly loft, 
if they (hewed any fear of the Syracufan fleet. Thus 
they overruled Nicias and gave battle. * But they were 
foon defeated by a ft rat age m of Arifton the Corinthian, 
who was a moft excellent feaman. # Their left wing, as 
Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, and they loft 
great numbers of their men. This lofs threw Nicias into 
the greateft confternation. He reflected upon the checks, 
he had met with while he had the fole command, and that 
he had now mifcarried again through the obftinacy Of his 
colleagues. 

While he was indulging thefe reflections, Demofthenes* 
appeared before the port with a very gallant and formi- 
dable fleet. He had feventy three galleys, + on board* 
of which were five thoufand heavy armed foldiers, and 
archers, fpearmen and (lingers, to the number of three 
thoufand. Their armor glittered, the (treamers waved, 
and the prows of their (hips were adorned with a variety 
of rich" paintings. He advanced with loud cheers and- 
martial mufic, and the whole was conducted in a theatri- 
cal manner, to (hike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracufans were ready to fall into defpair again. 
They (aw no end or truce to their miferies ; their labors 
and conflicts were all to begin anew, and they had been 
prodigal of their blood to no purpofe. Nicias, however, 

* Axifton advifed the captains of the galleys to have refrefhments 
ready for thehrmen on the (hore, while the Athenians imagined they 
went into the town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, land- 
ed and went to dinner like wife. In the mean time the Syracuiaru, 
having made an expeditious meal, reexnbarked, and attacked the 
Athenian (hips when there was fcarce any body to defend them, 

t Diodorus Siculus makes them three hundred and ten. 
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had no t long to rejoice at the arrival of fuch an army;. 
At the fir ft interview, Demofthcnes wanted him to attack 
the enemy, that they might take Syracufe by an imme- 
diate and dec i five ftroke, and return again with glory to 
Athens. Nicias, aftonifhed at his heat and precipitation,, 
deiired him to adopt no ram or defperate meafures. He 
allured him, delay would make againft the enemy, fince 
tiiey were already in want of money, and their allies 
would foon quit both them and their caufe. ConfequenU 
ly, when they began to feel the hard hand of neceifity, 
they would apply to him again, and fur render upon terms,, 
as they were going to do before. In fact, Nicias had a 
private understanding with feveral per ion 8 in Syracufe, 
who advifed him to wait with patience, becaufe the inha- 
bitants were tired out with the war, and weary of Gylip- 
pus ; and when their neceflities fhould become a little- 
more prelling, they would give up the difpute. 

As Nicias mentioned thefe things in an enigmatical 
manner, and did not choof'e to (peak out, it gave occafion 
to the other generals to accufe hirn of timidity. " He 
" is coming upon us," faid they, " with, his old de- 
" lays, dilatory, How, overcautious counfels, by which 
" the vigor and ardor of his troops was loft. When 
11 he fhould have led tliem on immediately,, he waited tilL 
" their fpirit was gone, and the enemy began to look. 
" upon them with contempt." The other officers, there- 
fore, liftencd to Demofthenes, and Nicias at lair, was forc- 
ed to give up the point. 

Upon this, Demofthenes put himfelf at the head of the 
land forces, and attacked Epipolie in the night. As he 
came upon the guards by furprife, he killed many of 
them, and routed thofe who flood upon their defence... 
Not content with this advantage, he proceeded till he 
came to the quarter where the Boeotians were potted. 
Thefe clofed their ranks, and firft charged the Athenians,, 
advancing. with levelled pikes,, and with all the alarm of! 
voices ; by which means they repulfed them, and killed a 
ccmiiderable number. Terror and confufionfpread through, 
the reit of the army. They who ftill kept their ground,', 
and were victorious, were encountered by thofe that fled I 
and they who were marching down from Epipolae to fup.. 
port the foremoft bands, were put in diforder by the fu- 
gitives ', for they fell foul of one another, and took their- 
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friends for enemies. The confufion> indeed, was inex- 
preffible, occafioned by their fears, the uncertainty of. 
their movements, and the impoflibility of difcerning ob- 
jects as they could have wifhed in a night which was 
neither quite dark nor fufficiently clear ; the moon being 
near her fetting, and the little light fhe gave rendered 
nfelefs by her (hide of fo many bodies and weapons 
moving to and fro. Hence the apprehenfions of meeting 
with an enemy, made the Athenians fufpecl: their friends, 
and threw them into the utmoft perplexity and diftrefs. 
They happened, too, to have the moon upon their backs, 
which cafting their fhadows before them, both hid the 
number of their men and the glittering of their arms ; 
whereas the reflection from the fhields ot the enemy made 
them appear more numerous, and better armed than they 
really were* At laft they turned their backs, and were 
entirely routed. The enemy prefTed hard upon them or. 
all (ides, and killed great numbers. Many others met 
their death in the weapons of their friends. Not a few 
fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The reft were 
difperfed about the fields, where they were picked up the 
next morning by the cavalry, and put to the fword. 
The Athenians loft two thoufand men in this action ; 
and very, few returned with their arms to the head- 
quarters. 

This was a. fevere blow to Nicias, though it was what 
he expected $ and he inveighed againft the rafli proceed- 
ings of Demofthenes. That general defended himfelf as 
well as he could, but at the fame time gave it as his opin- 
ion, that they fhould embark and return home as faft as 
poffible, " We cannot hope," faid he, " either for an- 
•• other army, or to conquer with the forces we have. 
" Najr, fuppofing we. had the advantage, we ought to 
" relinquish a fituation, which is well known at all times 
4i to be unhealthy for the troops, and which now we find 
** ftill more fatal from the feafon of the year." It was, 
indeed, the beginning of autumn ; numbers were fick, 
and the whole army was difpirited. 

Neverthelefs, Nicias could not bear to hear of returning 
home ; not that he was afraid of any oppofition from the 
Syracufans, but he dreaded the Athenian tribunals and 
unfair impeachments there. He therefore replied, " That . 
" there was no great and vifible danger at prefent ; and >> 
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•« if there were, he had rather die by the hands of the* 
•* enemy, than thofe of his fellowcitizens." In this 
refpedt, he greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who 
afterwards laid to his countrymen, " I had rather die for 
•• you, than with you." Nicias added, " That if it 
" fhould appear necelfary to encamp in another place, 
" they might confider of it at their leifure." 

Demofthenes urged the matter no farther, becaufe hit 
former counfels had proved unfortunate. And he was 
more willing to fubmit, becaufe he faw others, pcrfuaded 
that it was the dependence Nicias had on his correspond- 
ence in the town, which made him fo ftrongly oppofe 
their return to Athens. But as frefh forces came to the 
alii fiance of the Syracufans, and the ticknefs prevailed: 
more and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himfelfai* 
tei ed his opinion, and ordered the troops to be ready to- 
embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, 
and the enemy paid no attention to thefe movements, 
becaufe they did not expect them. But in the night 
there happened an eclipfe of the moon, at which Nicias 
and all the red were (truck with a great panic, either 
through ignorance or fuperftition. As for an eclipfe of 
the fun, which happens at the conjunction, even the 
common people had iome idea of its being caufed by the 
intcrpofition of the moon. But they could not eafily 
form a conception by the interpofition of what body, 
the moon, when at the full, mould fuddenly lofe her 
light, and afiume fiich a variety of colors. They looked 
upon it therefore as a (1 range and preternatural pheno- 
menon, a ilgn by which the gods announced forae great 
calamity. 

Anaxagorus was the firft who with any. clearnefs and 
certainty mowed in what manner the moon was illumin- 
ated and overfhadowed. But he was an author of no 
antiquity,* nor was his treatife much known ; it was- 
confined to a few hands, and communicated with caution, 
and under the feal of fecrecy. For the people had an 
averfion to natural philofophers and thofe who were thee. 

* He was eo temporary with Pericles, and with Nicias too ; for 
he died the firft year of the eightyeightb Olympiad, and Nicttt- 
war killed the fourth year of the ninety firft. 
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called Meteor olefch* [inquirers into the nature of meteor*] 
fuppofing that they injured the Divine Power and Provi- 
dence by afcribing things to infenfate caufes, unintelli- 
gent powers, and inevitable neceflity. Protagorus was 
forced to fly on account of fuch a fyftem ; and Anaxagorus 
was thrown into prifon, from whence Pericles with great 
difficulty got him delivered. Even Socrates,* who meddled 
not with phyfics, loft his life for philofophy. At laft the 
glory of Plato enlightened the world, and his doctrine 
was generally received, both on account of his life, and 
his fubjefting the neceflity of natural caufes to a more 
powerful and divine principle. Thus he removed all 
fufpicion of impiety from fuch refearches, and brought 
theftudy of mathematics into fafhion. Hence it was, that 
his friend Dion, though the moon was eclipfed at the 
time of his going from Zacynthus again ft Dionyfius, was 
not in the leafl difconcerted, but purfued his voyage, and 
expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappinefs to Nicias, that he had not 
then with him an able diviner. Stilbides, whom he em- 
ployed on fuch occafions, and who ufed to leflen the in- 
fluence of his fuperftition, died a little before. Support ng 
the eclipfe a prodigy, it could not, as Philochorus ob- 
fcrves, be inaufpicious to thofe who wanted to fly, but on 
the contrary very favorable. For whatever is t ran facie d 
with fear, feeks the (hades of darknefs ; light is the worft 
enemy. Befldes, on other occafions, as Auticlidesf re-, 
marks in his Commentaries, there were only three days 
that people refrained from bufinefs after an eclipfe of 
either fun or moon ; whereas Nicias wanted to flay an- 
other revolution of the moon, as if he could not fee her 
4s bright as ever, the moment fhe paflTed the fhadow 
caufed by the interpofition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almoft every other care, and fat 
fttll obferving his facrifices, till the enemy came upon 
him, and inverted his walls and intrenchments with their 

* Socrates tells us, in his Apology, that he had been ace ufed of 
a criminal curiofity in prying into the heavens and into the abyfles 
of the earth. However, he could not be faid to lofe his life for his 
philofophy fo much as for his theology. 

+ This mould probably be read AnticHdet ; for he feems to be 
the lame perfon whom Plutarch has mentioned in the life of Alex- 
ander, and in his liis and Oftris. 
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land forces, as well as circled the harbor with their fleet. 
Not only the men from their (hips, but the very boys 
from their fifhing boats and fmall barks, challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and offered them every kind of 
infult. One of thefe boys, named Heraclides, who was 
of one of the beft families in Syracufe, advancing too for, 
was purfaed by an Athenian veflel, and very near being 
taken. His uncle Pollichus feeing his danger, made up 
with ten galleys which were under his command ; and 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to fupport him. 
A (harp conflict enfued, in which the Syracufans were 
victorious, and Euryrhedon and numbers more were 
killed. 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delay, with 
great indignation called upon their generals to lead them 
off by land. For the Syracufans, immediately after the 
victory, blocked up the harbor. Nicias, however, 
would not agree to it, thinking it a cruel thing to -aban- 
don fo many mips of burden and near two hundred gal- 
l«ys. He therefore embarked his beft infantry, and a fe- 
lect number of archers and fpearmen, and manned with 
them a hundred and ten. galleys ; as far as bis rowers 
would fupply him. The reft of his trooos he drew upon 
the more, abandoning his great camp ana his walls, which 
reached to the temple of Hercules. The Syracufans had 
not for a long time offered the ufinl facrifices t© that 
deity, but now both the priefts and generals went toobw 
ierve the folemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the infpec"h>rs of the 
entrails promifed the Syracufans a glorious victory, pro* 
vided they did not begin the atrack, but only repelled 
force with force. For Hercules, they faid, was victorious? 
only in (landing upon the defenfive, and waiting to be at- 
tacked. Thus inltnicted, the Syracufans fet out. 

Then the great feafight began ; remarkable not only 
for the vigor that was exerted,. but for its caufingai 
great a variety of paflion and agitation in the fpeclators 
as in the combatants themfelves. For thofe who looked 
on from the (hore, could difcern every different and un- 
expected turn it took. The Athenians fuffered not more 
harm from the enemy, than they did from their own or- 
der of battle and the nature of their armament. Thei| 
fliips were all crowded together, and were heavy aad un- 
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wieldy befides, while thofe of the enemy were fo light 
and nimble, that they could eafily change their fituation, 
and attack the Athenians on all fides. Add to this, that 
the Syracufans were provided with a vaft quantity of 
iiories, which fcldom failed of their effect, wherever dif- 
charged ; and the Athenians had nothing to oppofe to 
them but darts and arrows, the flight of which wasfo di- 
verted by the motion of the fhip, that few of them could 
reach their mark. The enemy was put upon this expedi- 
tion by Arifton the Corinthian, who, after he had given 
great proofs of his courage and ability, fell the moment 
that victory was declared tor the Syracufans. 

After this dreadful defeat and lofs, there was no pofli- 
bility of efcaping by fea. At the fame time the Athe- 
nians faw it was extremely difficult to fave themlelves by 
Jand. In this defpair, they neither oppofed the enemy, 
who were feizing their veCTels clofe to the fhore, nor de- 
manded their dead. They thought it not fo deplorable a 
circumftance to leave the dead without burial, as to aban- 
don the Tick and woundqd. And though they had great 
roiferies before their eyes, they looked upon their own 
cafe as ftill more unhappy, fince they had many calamities 
to undergo, and were, to meet the fame fate at lad. 

They did, however, defign to begin their march in the 
night. Gylippus faw the Syracufans employed in iacri- 
fices to the gods, and in entertaining their friends on 
account of the victory, and the feaft of Hercules ; and 
.he knew that neither entreaty nor force would prevail 
with them to leave the joys of feftivity, and oppofe the 
enemy's flight. But Hermocrates* found out a method 
to impofe upon Nicias. He fent perfons in whom he 
could confide, who were to pretend they came from 
the old correfpondents of that general within the town ; 
and that their bufinefs was to defire him not to march in 
the night, becaufe the Syracufans had laid feveral am- 
butties for him, and feized all the paifes. The ftratagem 
had its effect. Nicias fat ftill, in the 1 fimplicity of his 
heart, fearing lie mould really fall into the enemy's 

* Hermocrates was fenfible of what importance it was to pre- 
vent Nicias from retiring by land. With an army of forty thou!*, 
and men which he had Hill left, he might have fortified himfel£ ia 
ibme part of Sicily, and renewed the war. 
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fnares. In the morning the enemy got out before him. 
Then indeed they did feize all the difficult pafles ; they 
threw up works again ft the fords, broke down the bridg- 
es, and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was 
open and even ; fo that the Athenians could not move 
©ne rtep without fighting. 

Thefe poor men lay clofe all that day and the night 
following, and then began their march with tears and 
loud lamentations ; as if they had been going to quit 
their native country, not that of the enemy. They were, 
indeed, in great want of provifions, and it was a misera- 
ble cii cumftance to leave their fick and wounded friends 
and comrades behind them; yet they looked upon their 
prefent misfortunes as fniall in comparifon of tnofe they 
had to expert. 

Bur, among the various fnectacles of mifery, there was 
not one more pitiable than Nicias himfelf ; oppreflcd.as he 
was with ficknefs, and unworthily reduced to hard diet 
and a fcanty provision, when his infirmities required a 
liberal fupply. Yet, in fpite of his ill health, hea&ed 
and endured many things which the more robuft under- 
went not without difficulty. All this while his troops 
could not but obferve, it was not for his own fake, or any 
attachment to life, that he A) b mi t ted to fuch labors, 
but that he feetned flill to chcrifh hope on their account. 
When forrow and fear brought others to te.<rs and com- 
plaints, if Nicias ever dropt a tear among the reft, it was 
plain he did it from a reflection on the miferable and dis- 
graceful iffue of the war, which he hoped to have finifhed 
with great honor and fuccefs. Nor was it only the fight 
of his prefent mifery that moved them, but when they 
recollected the fpeeches and warnings by which he en. 
deavored to diftuade the people from the expedition, they 
could not but think his lot much more unhappy than he 
deferved. All their hopes, too, of afliftance from heafta 
abandoned them, when they obferved that fo religious 
a man as Nicias, one who had thought no ex penie too 
great in the fervice of the gods, had no better fortune 
than the meaneft and raoft profligate perfon in the army. 

Notwithstanding all thefe difficulties, he flill endeav- 
ored by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every 
ex predion of kindnefs to the foldiers, to (how himfelf Su- 
perior to his misfortunes. Nay, through a march of 
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eight days, though attacked and harrafled all the Way by 
the enemy, he preferved his own divifion of the army tol- 
erably entire, till Demofthenes was taken prifoner, and 
the troops he had the conduct of, were fur rounded, after 
a brave refiftance, at a final 1 place, called Polyzelium. 
Demofthenes then drew his fword and rtabbed himfelf, 
but as the enemy came immediately upon him and feized 
-him, he had not time to give himfelf the fini thing ftroke. 

Some Syracufans rode up to Nicias with this news, and 
he fent a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. 
Finding, from their account, that Demofthenes and his 
party were really prifoners, he begged to treat with 
Gylippus, and offered hoftages for paying the Syracufans 
the whole charge of the war, on condition they would 
fufferthe Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syracufans le- 
jecled the propofal with every mark of infolence and out- 
rase, and fell upon a wretched man, who was in want of 
all manner of neceflaries.* 

He defended himfelf, however, all that night, and 
continued his march the next day to the river Afinarus. 
The enemy galled his troops all the way, and, when they 
came to the banks of the river, pufhed them in. Nay, fome 
impatient to quench their burning thirft, voluntarily 
plunged into the ft ream. Then followed a moil cruel 
{bene of blood and (laughter ; the poor wretches being 
maftacred as they were drinking. At laft Nicias threw 
himfelf at the feet of Gylippus, and faid, " Gylippus, 
" you mould fhow fome companion amidft your victory. 
*« I aflc nothing for myfelf. What is life to a man, whofe 
•• misfortunes are even proverbial ? But with refpedt to 
*• the other Athenians, methinks, you (hould remember 
€< that the chance of war is uncertain, and with what hu- 
" inanity and moderation they treated you, when they 
14 .were victorious. " 

Gylippus was fomewhat affected both at the fight of 
Nicias, and at his fpeech. He knew the good offices he 
had dose the Lacedaemonians at the laft treaty of peace ; 
and lie was fenfible it would contribute greatly to his 
honor, if he could take two of the enemy's generals 

* But were thefe brave people to blame ? Was it not natural for 
them to ute every means in their power to harafs and -weaken aa 
enemy, who had ambitiouflycoafidered their country as a o roper ty ? 

Vol. III. A a 
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prifoners. Therefore, raifing Nicias from the ground he 
bade him take courage, and gave orders that the other 
Athenians fhould have quarter. But as the order wis 
flowly communicated, the number of thofe that were lav- 
ed were greatly inferior to that of the flain ; though the 
foMiers (pared fevera!, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracufans had collected all the prifoners 
they could find into one body, they drefled fome of the 
tailed and ftraighteft trees that grew by the river, as tro- 
phies, with the arms they had taken from the enemy. 
After which they marched homeward with garlands on 
their heads, and with their horfes adorned in the mod 
fplendid manner ; having firft fhorn thofe of the Atheni. 
ans. Thus they entered the city, as it were in triumph, 
after the happy termination of the marpeft difpute flat 
ever fub fitted between Grecians, and one of the moft 
complete victories the fun ever beheld, gained by a glo- 
rious and perfevering exertion of firmnefs and valor. 

A general aflembly of the people of Syracufe and of its 
allies was then held, in which Eurycles* the orator pro- 
pofed a decree, "That, m the firft place, the day they 
€ « took Nicias fhould be obferved as a feftiva!, with the 
4C title of J/maria, from the river where that great event 
" took place, and that it fhould be entirely employed in 
•« facrifices to the gods." Thrs was the twentyfeventh 
day of the month Carneus, called by the Athenians Meta- 
ghnion.f " As to the prifoners, he propofed, that the 
" Athenian fervants and all the allies mould be fold for 
«' flaves ; that fuch of the Athenians as were freemen, 
" and the Sicilians their partifans, fhould be confined 
«' to the quarries ; and that the generals mould be pot 
" to death."' As the Syracufans accepted the T>iD, Her- 
mocrates rofe up and faid, ° It was a more glorious 
" thing to make a good ufe of a victory, than to gain 
« one." But his motion rarfe'd a great ferment in the 
aflembly. Gylippus exprefling his defire to have the 
Athenian generals, that he might carry them prifoners 
to Lacedaemon, the Syracufans, now grown info lent with 

* Diodorus Steal us calls him Diodes. 

+ Though it is not eafy, as we have obferved in a former note, to 
bring the Grecian months to tally with ours, yet we agree in thii 
place with Dacier, that September is probably meant, or part ti 
it ; bee a ufe Plutarch had laid above, that the ficknefc had fetU 
with autumn. 
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their good fortune, loaded him with reproaches. Indeed* 
they could not well bear his feverity and Lacedaemonian 
rigor in command, while the war lafted. Befides, as 
Timaeus obferves, they had difcovered in him an avarice 
and roeannefs, which was a difeafe he inherited from his 
father Cleand rides, who wasbaniftied for taking of bribes.. 
The fon, out of the thoufand talents which Lyfander ifent 
by him to Sparta, purloined thirty, and hid them under 
the tiles of nis houfe. Being detecled in it, he fled his 
country with the utmoft difgrace, as we have related 
more at large in the life of Lyfander. 

Timaeus does not agree with Philiftus and ThucydJdes,' 
that Demofthenes and Nieias were ftoned to death by the 
Syracufans. Inftead of that, he tells us, that Hermo- 
crates fent one of his people to acquaint thofe two gener- 
als with what was pafling in the aflembly, and the naef- 
fenger being admitted by the guards before the court was 
difmifled, the unhappy men di patched themfelves. Their 
bodies were thrown without the gates, and lay there ex- 
pofed to the view of all thofe who wanted to enjoy the 
fpectaclc. I am informed that a fliield, faid to be that of 
Nicias, is fiaown to this day in one of the temples at Syra- 
cufe ; tbe exterior texture of which is gold and purple, 
and executed with furprifingart. 

As to the other Athenians,, the greateft part perifhtd in 
the quarries to which they were confined, by di kales 
and bad diet ; for they were allowed only a pint of barley 
a day, and half a pint of water. Many of thofe who 
were concealed by the foldiers, or efcaped by pafling as 
fervants, were fold for flaves, and ftigmatized with the 
figure of a horfe upon their foreheads. Several of thefe, 
however, fubmitted to their fate with patience j and the 
mode fly and decency with which they behaved were 
Aich, that they were either foon releafed, or treated in 
their fervitude with great refpec"t by their mailers. 

Some there were who owed their prefervation to Euri- 

tides. Of all the Grecians, his was ihe mufe whom the 
icilians were mod in love with. From every ft ranger 
that landed in their ill and, they gleaned every frnall fpecU 
men or portion of his works, and communicated it with 
pleafure to each other. It is faid that on this occafion a 
number of Athenians, upon their return home, went to 
Euripides, and thanked him in the moft refpe&ful man- 
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fier for their obligations to his pen ; fome having been 
enfranchifed for teaching their mailers what they remem- 
bered of his poems, and others having got retre/hraents 
when they were wandering about, after the battle, for 
fcnging a few of his verfes. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
fince they tell us, that when a fliip from Caunus, which 
happened to be purfued by pirates, was going to take 
roeher in one of their ports, the Sicilians at firft refofed 
to admit her ; upon afking the crew whether they knew 
any of the verfes of Euripides, and being anfwered in the 
affirmative, they received both them and their veflei. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the 
firft news of this misfortune ; the perfon who brought it 
not appearing to deferve their notice. It feems, a ftranger 
who landed in the Piraeus, as he fat to be ihavediaa 
barber's (hop, fpoke of it as an event already knowa to 
the Athenians. The barber no fooner heard it, but be- 
fore the ftranger could communicate it to any other per- 
fon, he ran into the city, and applying to the magiftrates, 
informed them of the news in open court. Trouble aad 
difmay feized all that heard it. The magi ft rates imme- 
diately fummoned an afiembly, and introduced the inform- 
ant. There he was interrogated, of whom he had the 
intelligence; and, as he could give no clear and pertinent 
anfwer, he was confidered as a forger of falfe news, and a 
public incendiary.* In this light he was faftened to the 
wheel, where he bore the torture for fome time, till at 
length fome credible perfons arrived ; who gave a diftinft 
account of the whole difafter. With fo much difficulty 
did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among the Athe- 
nians, though he had often forewarned them that they 
would certainly happen. 

* Cafauban would infer from hence, that the Athenians had t 
law for punifhing the forgers of falfe news. But this perfon wis 
punifhed, not fo much as a forger of falfe news as a public incen- 
diary, who by exciting groundlefs terrors in the people, aided and 
abetted their enemies. 
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LARCUS CRASSUS* whofe father had borne the 
office of cenfor, and been honored with a triumph, was 
brought up in afmall houfe with- his two brothers. Thefc 
married while their parents were Hying, and they all eat 
at the fame table; This, we may fuppofe, contributed 
not a little to render him foberand moderatcin his diet. 
Upon the death of one of his brothers, he took the widow 
and children into his houfe. 'With refpeft to women, 
there was not a man in Rome more regular in his con- 
duel 5 though, when fomewhat advanced* in years, he was 
Aifpefted of a criminal commerce with one of the veftal 
virgin6,named Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one Plo-- 
tinus, but acquitted upon trial. It Jeeiqs the veftal had 
a beautiful country houfe, which Cfafltis wanting to have 
at an underprice, paid his court to the lady with great 
afiduity, and thence fell under that fufpicibn. His judg- 
es, knowing that avarice was at the bottom -of all, ac- 
quitted him of the charge of comiptfng.the veftal ; and 
he never let her reft till me had fold him her houfe. 

The Romans fay, Craflus had ority that one vice of ava- 
rice, which caft a made upon his many virtues. He ap- 
peared, indeed, to have but one bad quality, becabfe it 
was fo much ftronger and more powerful than the reft, that 
it quite obfetired them. His 16ve of money i$ very evi- 
dent from the fize of his eftate, and his manner of raifing 
it. At firft k did not exceed three hundred talents. ' -But, 
during his public employments', after he had coniecrated 
the tenth of his fubftance to= Hercules, giveri. aw entertain- 
ment to the people, and a Amply of bread corn to each 
citizen for three months, he found, upon an exaft com- 
putation, that he was matter of feven thoufafld txne hun- 
dred talents. The greateft part of tMs fortune,* if we 
.may declare the* truth, to his extreme diferice, Was 
gleaned from war and from fires y for he made a-traffic 
of the public calamities. When Sylla had taken Rome, 
and fold the eftates of thofe wnoin he had put to 
death, which he both reputed'arid called the ifpotfs 6f his 
3. Aav 
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enemies, he was defirous to involve all perrons of confe- 
quence in his crime, and he found in CraflTus a man who 
refufed no kind of gift or purchafe. 

CnuTus obferved alfo, how liable the city was to fires, 
and how frequently houfes fell down ; which misfortunes 
were owing to the weight of the buildings, and their 
(landing (o clofe together.* In confequence of this he 
provided himfelf with (laves who were carpenters and 
mafons, and went on collecting them till he had upwards 
of five hundred. Then he made it his bufinefs to buy 
houfes that were on fire, and others that joined upon them ; 
and he commouly had them at a low price, by reafon ot 
the fear and diftrefs the owners were in about the event. 
Hence, in time, he became mailer of great part of Rome. 
But though he had fo many workmen, he built no more 
for hiinfelf than one houle in which he lived. For he 
ufed to fay, " That thofe who love building will foon 
" ruin themfelvcs, and need no other enemies." 

Though he had feverai filver mines, and lands of great 
value, as well as laborers, who turned them to the beft 
advantage, yet it may be truly after ted, that the revenue 
he drew from thefe, was nothing in comparifon of that 
produced by his (laves. Such a number had he of them, 
and all ufeful in life, readers, atnanuenfes, bookkeepers, 
(lewards and cooks. He ufed to attend to their education, 
and often give them lellbns himfelf j efteeming it a princi- 
pal part of the bufinefs of a mafter to infpedt and take 
care of his fervants, whom he confidered as the living in- 
ftru mentis of economy. In this he was certainly right, if 
he thought, as he often faid, that other matters (hoidd 
be managed by fervants, but the fervants by the mafter. 
Indeed, economics, fo far as they regard only inanimate 
things, ferye only the low purpofes ot gain ; but where 
they regard human beings, they rife higher, and forma 
confiderable branch of politics. He was wrong, hop- 
ever, in faying, that no man ought to be efreemed rich, 
who could not with his own revenue maintain an army. 
For, as Archidamus obferves, it never can be calculated 
what fuch a monfter as war will devour. Nor coafc- 
*.» 
* The ftieets were narrow and crooked, and the hooks chicly 
#f wood after the Gauls had burnt the city. 
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quently can it be determined what fortune is fufticient 
for its demands. Very different in this refpedt were the 
fentiments of Craffus from thofe of Marius. When the 
latter had made a distribution of lands among his foidiers 
at the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that they 
wanted more, he faid, " 1 hope no Roman will ever think 
" that portion of land too little, which is fufficient to 
" maintain him." 

It mud be acknowledged that Craflus behaved in a 
generous manner to ft rangers ; his houfe was always epen 
to them. To which we may add, that he ufed to lend 
money to his friends without intereft. Neverthelefs, his 
rigor in demanding h« money the very day it was due, 
often made his appearing favor a greater inconvenience 
than the paying of intereft: would have been. As to his 
invitations, they were mod of them to the commonality ; 
and though there was a fimplicity in the provifion, yet at 
the fame time there was a neatnefs and unceremonious 
welcome, which made it more agreeable than more ex- 
penfive tables. 

As to his iiudies, he cultivated oratory, motf particu- 
larly that of the bar, which had its fuperior utility. And 
though he might be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to 
tlie nrftrate Speakers, yet by his care and application he 
exceeded thofe whom nature had favored more. For 
there was not a caufe, however unimportant, to which he 
did not come prepared. Betides, when Pompey and Caefar 
and Cicero refuiedto fpeak, he often rof'e and finifhedthe 
argument in favor of the defendant. This attention of 
him to afiift any unfortunate citizen, was a very popular 
thing. And his obliging manner in his common addrefs, 
had an equal charm. There was not a Roman, however 
mean and inCgnificant, whom he did not ialute, or whofe 
Salutation he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of hiftory is alfo faid to have been cxten- 

five,andhe was not without a tafle ofAriftotle'sphilofophy. 

. In the latter branch he was affiled by a philosopher named 

Alexander ;* a man who gave the nioft glorious proofs of 

his difinterefted and mild diipofition, during his acquaint- 

* Xy lander conjectures this might be Alexander the Milefaii, 
who is alfo" called Poly hi (lor and Cornelius ; and who is (aid to 
have flourished in the times of Sylla. 
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ancc with CraflTus. For it if not cafy to fay, whether his 
poverty was greater when he catered, or when he left his 
houfe. He was the only friend that CraflTus would take 
with him in the country ; on which occadons he would 
lend him a cloak for the journey, but demand it again 
when he returned to Rome. The patience of that man is 
truly admirable, particularly if we confider that the 
/philofophy he profefled did not look upon poverty as a 
thin* indifferent.* But this was a later circumliance ia 
the life of Craffus. 

When the fattion of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it 
foon appeared that they were not returning for any benefit 
to their country, but lor the ruin and deft ru ft ion of the 
nobility. Part of them they had already caught and pat 
to death ; among whom were the father and brother of 
CralTus. CraflTus himfelf, who was then a very young 
man, efcaped the prefent danger. But, as he law the 
tyrants had their hunters beating about for him on all fides, 
he took three friends and ten fervants with him, and fled 
with furprifing expedition into Spain ; where he had at- 
tended his father during his praetorfhip, and gained him- 
felf friends. There, too, he found the minds of mea 
lull of terror, and all trembling at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been actually prefent; therefore he did sot 
venture to apply to any of his friends in public ; inftead 
of that, he went into a farm which Vibius Pacianus had 
contiguous to the fea, and hid himfelf in a fpacious cave 
there. Prom thence he fent one of his fervants to found 
Vibius ; for his provifions already began to fail. . Vibius, 
delighted to hear that he had efcaped, inquired the num- 
ber of people he had with him, and the place of hit re- 
treat. He did not wait on him in perfon, out fent imme- 
diately for the fteward of that farm, and ordered htm to 
drefs a fupper every day, carry it to the foot of the rock, 
and then retire in filence. He charged him not to be cu- 
rious in examining into the affair, under pain of death ; 
and promifed him his freedom, if he proved faithful in 1 
his commiflion. 

* Ariftotle's, as well as Plato's philofophy, reckoned riches ameag 
ml blcflings, and looked upon them as conducive to virtue. 
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The cave is at a finall diftance from the fea. The fur- 
rounding rocks which form it, admit only a /light and 
agreeable breath of air. A little beyond the entrance, it 
is aftonifliingly lofty, and the cempafs of it is fo great, 
that it has feveral large caverns, like a fuit of rooms, one 
within another. It is not deftitute either of water or light. 
A fpring of excellent water flows from the rock ; and there 
are fro all natural apertures,where the rocks approach each 
other at top, through which daylight is admitted. By 
reafon of the thicknefs of the rock, the interior air too is 
pure and clear ; the foggy and moift part of it being car- 
ried a^ay with the ft ream. 

Craflus,in this afylum, had his provifions brought every 
day by the fteward, who neither (aw nor knew him or his 
people, though he was feen by them, becaufe they knew 
nls time, and watched for his coming. And he brought 
not only what was fufficient for ufe, but delicacies too for 
pleafure. For Vibius, had determined to treat his friend 
with all imaginable kindnefs. He reflected that fome re- 
gard fhould be had to his time of life, and as he was very 
young) that he fhould have fome particular indulgences on 
that account. To fupply his neccflities only, he thought 
looked more like reftraint than friend fhip. Therefore, 
one day he took with him two han<jHome maid fervants, 
and walked towards the fea. When they came to the cave 
he fhowed them the entrance, and bade them go boldly 
in, for they had nothing to fear. CrafTus feeing them, 
was afraid his retreat was difcovered, and began to exam, 
ine who they were, and what they wanted. They an- 
fwered as they were inftru&ed, "That they were come 
41 to feek their mafter, who lay concealed there." Upon 
which he perceived, it was only a piece of gallantry in 
Vibius, who ftudied to divert him. He received the dam- 
fels, therefore,and kept them all the time he flayed there ; 
and they ferved to carry his meflages to Vibius, and to 
bring anfwers back. Feneftella fays,* he faw one of 
them when (he was very old, and often heard her tell the 
ftory with pleafure. 

* Feneflella wrote feveral books of annals. He might very well 
have leen one of thefe flaves when (he was old ; for he did not die 
till the fixth year of the reign of Tiberius, nor until he waa (even- 
ly years of age. 
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Craflus fpent eight months in this privacy, at the end 
of which he received intelligence that Cinna was dead* 
Then he immediately made his appearance, aod number* 
repaired to him ; out of which he felecled a corps, of two 
thoufand five hundred men. With thefe he vifited the 
cities ; and mod hiftorians agree, that he pillaged one 
called Malaca. But others tell us, he absolutely denied 
it, and difclaimed the thing in the face of thofe who 
fpread the report. After this, he collected veffels, aod 
pa (Ted over into Africa, to join Metellus Pius, an officer 
ofigreat reputation, who had raifed considerable forces* 
He did not, however, flay long there. Upon fome dif- 
ference with Metellus, he applied himfelf to Sylla, who 
received him with pleasure, and ranked him among his 
principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chofe to keep the 
young men he had about him in exercife, and fent then 
Upon various comrai/Eons. Craflus he difpatched to levy 
troops among the Marfi; and, as his pafiage lay througo 
the enemy's country, he demanded guards of Sylla. " I 
u give thee tor guards," feid he, in an angry tone* " I 
" give thee for guards, thy father, thy, brother, thy 
" friends, thy relations, who have been unjuftly and 
" abominably lacrifked, and whofe caufe I am going to 
" revenge upon their murderers." 

CrafTus roufed and inflamed with thefe words, pafied 
boldly through the midft of the enemy j raj fed a reipett- 
able army, and (bowed his attachment, as well as exerted 
his courage, in all Sylla's conflicts* Hence* we are told, 
came his firft competition and difpute with Pompey for the 
palm of honor. Pompey was the younger man, and had 
this great di (advantage befides, that his father was more 
hated than any man in Rome. Yet his genius broke forth 
with fuch luftre on thefe occafions, that Sylla treated him 
with more refpe£t than he generally, (howed much older 
men, or even thofe of his own rank. For he ufed to rife 
up at his approach, and uncover his head, and falutc him 
as Imperator. 

Craflus was not a little piqued at thefe things, though 
there was no reafon for his pretentions. He had not the 
capacity of Pompey ; befides, his innate blemimes, his 
avarice and meaAoefs, rabbet* hit alttws o( all their grace 
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and dignity. For inftance, when lie took the city of 
Tnder in Umbria, he was fuppofed to have appropriated 
the greateft part of the plunder to his own ufe, and was 
represented in that light to Sylla. It is true, in the battle 
fought near Rome, which was the greateft and moft de- 
cifive of all, Sylla was worftcd, his troops repulfed, and a 
number of them killed. Meantime, Crafllis, who com- 
manded the right wing, was victorious, and having pur- 
fued the enemy till night, fent to inform Sylla of his fuc- 
cefs, and to demand refrefhtnents for his men. 

But in the time of the proscriptions and confifcations, 
he loft all the credit he had gained ; buying great eftates 
tft an underprice, and often begging fuch as he had caft 
his eye upon. Nay, in the country of the Brutians, he 
is faid to have proscribed one man without Sylla's order, 
merely to feize his fortune. Upon tins Sylla gave him 
up, and never after employed him in any public affair. 

Though Craflus was an exquifite flatterer himfelf, yet 
no man was more eafily caught by flattery than he. And 
what was very particular, though he was one of the moft 
covetous men in the world,no man was more averfeto, or 
more fevere againft fuch that refembled him.* But it 
gare him ftill more pain to fee Pompey fo fuccefsful in 
all his employments, to fee him honored with a triumph, 
and faluted by the citizens with the title of the Grrat. One 
clay he happened to be told, " Pompey the Great was 
coming ;" upon which he anfwered with a fcornfui 
fmile, "How big is he?" 

As he defpaired of rifing to an equality with him in 
war, he betook himfelf to the adminiftration ; and by 
paying his court, by defending the impeached, by lending 
money, and by aflifting and canvaffing for perfons who 
Rood for offices, he gained an authority and influence 
equal to that which Pompey acquired by his military 
achievements. There was fomething remarkably peculiar 
in their cafe. The name and i mere ft of Pompey were 
much greater in Rome, when he was abfent andf difiin* 

• It was obferved by the late ingenious Mr. Shenftone, that a 
coxcomb will be the firft to find out and expofe a coxcomb. Men 
of the lame virtues love each other for the Cake of thofe virtues ; 
:but fympathy in vice or folly has generally a contrary effe&. 

+ This was not peculiar to Pompey ; it was the cafe of Mar i us, 
and many others. 
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guifhing himfelf in the field. When prefent, Craflus of- 
ten carried his point again ft him. This mult be imputed 
to the (late and grandeur that he affected : He feldom 
mowed himfelf in public, or appeared in the aflembliesof 
the People ; and he very rarely ferved thofe who made 
application to him ; imagining by that means he fhould 
liave his intereft entire when he wanted it himfelf. Craf- 
fus, on the contrary, had his fervices ever ready for thole 
who wanted them; he conftantly made his appearance ; 
lie was eafy of accefs j his life was fpent in bufinefsaod 
good offices ; fo that his open and obliging manner got 
the better of Pompey' s diftance and ftate. 

As to dignity of perfon, powers of perfuafion, and en- 
gaging turn of countenance, we are told they were the 
fame. But the emulation with which Craflus was actuated 
never carried him on to hatred and malignity. It is true, 
he was concerned to fee Pompey and Caefar held in greater 
honor, but lie did not add rancor and malevolence to 
his ambition ; though Casfar, when he was taken by pi- 
rates in Afia, and ftriftly confined, cried out, " O Craffitf, 
" what pleafure will it give thee to hear that I am taken l w 
However, they were afterwards upon a footing of friend- 
ship ; and when Caefar was going to fet out for his com- 
mand in Spain, and his creditors were ready to feize hit 
equipage, becaufe he could not fatisfy them, Craflus vis 
kind enough to deliver him from the embarraflment, by 
giving fecurity for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three parties, at the 
head of which" were Pompey, Caefar and Craflus. For, 
as to Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, and 
his virtue more admired than followed. The prudent 
and fteady part of the city were for Pompey ; the violent 
and the enterprifing gave into the proipecls of Caefar i 
Craflus fleered a middle courfe, and availed himfelf of 
both. Craflus, indeed, often changed fides, and neither 
was a firm friend, nor an implacable enemy. On the 
contrary, he frequently gave up either his attachments or 
tefentments indifferently when his intereft required it) 
infomuch, that in a fhort fpace of time he would appear 
either in fupport or oppofition to the fame perfons and 
laws. He nad fome influence founded in love, and fome 
in fear ; but fear was the more ferviceable principle of the 
two. An inftance of the latter we have in Licimus, who, 
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was very troublefome to the magiftratcs and leading ora~ 
tors of his time. When he was alked, why he did not at- 
tack Craffus among the reft, he anfwered, " He wears 
" wifps upon his horns."* So the Romans ufed to ferve 
a vicious bull, for a warning to all perfons that patted 
him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, 
their infurrection was commonly called the war of Spar- 
tacus. Its origin was this : One Lentulus Batiatus kept 
•it Capua a number of gladiators, the greateft part of which 
were Gauls and Thracians ; men not reduced to that em- 
ployment for any crimes they had committed, but forced 
upon it by the injuftice of their matter. Two hundred of 
them, therefore, agreed to make their efcape. Though 
the plot was discovered, threefcore and eighteen of them, 
by their extreme vigilance were beforehand with their 
matter, and fallied out of town, having fir ft feized all the 
long knives and fpits in a cook's (hop. On the road they 
met fome waggons carrying a quantity of gladiator's arms 
to another place. Thefe they feized, and armed them- 
felves with them. They then retired to a place of ftrength, 
and made choice of three leaders, f The fir ft was Spar- 
tacus, whofe extraction was from one of thofe Thracian 
hordes, called Nomades. This man had not only a dignity 
of mind, a ttrength of body, but a difcernment and civil}. 

Sfuperior to his fortune. In fhort, he was more of a 
reek, than a barbarian, in his manner. 
It is feid, that when he was firrt brought to Rome to 
be fold, a ferpent was feen twitted about his face as he 
flept. His wife, who was of the fame tribe, having the 
gixt of divination, and being a retainer be fides to the or- 

S'es of Baqchus, faid, it was a fign that he would rife to 
mething very great and formidable, the reiult of which 
would be happy. J This woman ftill lived with him, and 
was the companion of his flight. 

The fugitives firftdiftinguilhed themfelves by defeating 
a. party lent againft them from Capua, whofe arms they 
ieized and wore with great fatisfaction ; throwing away 

• This parted into a proverb. 

+ Spartacus, Chryfus, and CEnomaus. This war began in the 
year of Rome 680 ; before Chrift 7 1. 

{ His end was happy for a gladiator. He died fighting gal- 
lantly at the head of his troops. 

Vol. III. B b 
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thofe of gladiators, as di (honorable and barbarous. CJo- 
dins the prxtor,* was then fent againft them from Rome, 
with a body of three thoufand men ; andhebefiegedthem 
on the hill where they were ported. There was but one 
afcent, which was very narrow and rugged, and there be 
placed a fufficient guard. The reft was all a craggy pre- 
CTjpice, but covered with wild vines. The fugitivesjcut 
off fiich of the branches as might be of moft fervice, and 
formed them into a ladder of fufficient ftrength, and (o 
long as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder, they all got down fafe, except one. This man 
remained above only to let down their arms ; and when 
he had done that he defcended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the 
gladiators came upon their rear, and attacked them fo Aid- 
denly, that they fled in great confternation, and left their 
camp to the enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the 
herdfmen and fhepherds of the country, men of great vi- 
gor, and remarkably fwift of foot. Some of thefe he dad 
in heavy armor, and the reft ferved as reconnoitring 
parties and for other purpofes of the light armed. 

The next general fent againft thefe gladiators, was Pub- 
lius Varinus.f They firft routed his lieutenant Furins, 
who engaged them with a detachment of two thoufand 
men. After this Sparfacus watched the motions of Cof- 
finius, who was appointed afliftant and chief counfellor 
to Varinus.and was now marchingagainft him with a con- 
fiderable force. His vigilance was fuch, that he was very 
near taking Coflinius in the bath at Salens ; and though 
he did efcar-e with much difficulty, Spartacus feized his 
baggage. Then he purfued his fteps, and took his camp, 
having firft killed great numbers of the Romans. Cof- 
finius himfelf was among the flain. His fubfequent oper- 
ations were equally decisive. He beat Varinus in feveral 
engagements, and took his liflors, and the very hwic 
he rode. 

By this- time he was become great and formidable. Nev- 
erthelefs his views were moderate ; he had too muclmn. 
derftanding to hope the conqueft of the Romans \ and 

* ClodiusGlaber. 

+ In the different editions of Livy Ephton, it is read Vareoui, 
Varinius, .&c. 
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therefore led his army to ihe Alps, with an intention to 
crofs them, and then difmifs his troops, that they might 
retire to their refpettive countries, fome to Thrace, and 
fome to Gaul. But they, relying upon their numbers, 
and elated with fuccefs', would not liften to his propofal. 
V^ftead of that, they laid Italy wafle as they traverfed it. 

It was no longer the indignity and difgrace of this revolt 
that afflicted the fenate ; it was fear and danger ; and they 
now employed both the confuls in this war, as one of the 
mod difficult and important they had ever had upon their 
hands. Gellius, one of the confuls, having furprifed a 
body of Germans, who were fo rafh and (elfopinionated 
as to feparate from the troops of Spartacus, defeated them 
entirely, and put them to the fword. Lentulus, the other 
conful, endeavored to furround Spartacus with his forces, 
which were very confiderable. Spartacus met him fairly 
in the field, beat his lieutenants, and Gripped them of 
their baggage. He then continued his route towards the 
Alps, but was oppofed by Caflius who commanded in 
that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came 
againft him at the head of ten thoufand men. A battle 
erifued, in which Caflius was defeated, with great loft, 
aacHaved himfelf not without difficulty. 

No fooner were the lenate informed of thefe miferable 
proceedings, than they exprefled the greatefi indignation 
againft the confuls, and gave orders that they mould be 
luperfeded in the command. Craflus was the perfon they 
pitched upon as the fucceifor, and many of the nobility 
lerved under him, as volunteers, as well on account of 
his political influence as from perfonal regard. He went 
and ported himfelf in the Picene, in order to intercept 
Spartacus, who was to march that way. At the fame 
time he fent his lieutenant Mummius round with two le- 
gions ; giving him Uriel orders only to follow the enemy, 
and by no means to hazajd either battle er-ikirmifh. 
Mummius, however, upon the firfl promising occafion, 
engaged -Spartacus, and was. entirely routed. Numbers 
fell upon the field of battle, and many others threw away 
their arms, and fled for their Lives. 

Craflus gave Mummius a fevcre reprimand, and new- 
armed his men, but infilled withal that they mould find 
fecurity for their keeping thofe arms they were now in- 
truded with. The firft five hundred, who had mown the 
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greatcft marks of cowardice, he divided into fifty parts, 
and put one in each decade to death, to whofe lot it mi^ht 
happen to fall; thus reviving an ancient cuftom of mili- 
tary puniihment which had been long difufed. Indeed, 
this kind of punifliment is the grcateft mark of infamy, 
and being put in execution in fight of the whole array, i$ 
attended with many awful and affecting circurnftances. 

After thus chaftiling his men, he led them againft the 
enemy. But Spartacus turned back and retired" through 
LucanTa to the lea. The rebel happening to find a num- 
ber of vcffcls in harbor belonging to the Cilician pi rata, 
refolvcd to make an attempt upon Sicily ; where at the 
head of two thou fond men, he thought he could eafily re- 
kindle the Servile war, which had but lately been fmoth- 
ered, # and which wanted little fuel to make it flame oat 
again. Accordingly, the pirates entered into agreement 
with him, but they had no fooner taken his money, than 
they broke their engagement and failed another way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the fea, and intrenched 
himfelf in the peninfula of Rhegium. 

When Craflus came up, he obferved that the nature ©f 
the place fuggefted what meafures he fiiould take ; in 
confequenceot which he determined to build a wallacrofs 
the Ifthmus. This, he knew, would at once keep his fol- 
diers from idlenefs, and cut off the enemy's fupplies. 
The work was great and difficult ; neverthelefs he ftnifbed 
it beyond all expectation, in a fhort time, drawing a 
trench from fea to fea three hundred furlongs in length, 
fifteen feet in breadth, and as many in depth ; he built a 
wall alfo above it of conliderable height and ftrength. 

Sparracus at firft made a jeft at the undertaking. But, 
when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go far- 
ther, he (aw the wall before him, and at the fame time wai 
confeious that the peninfula was exhaufted. He watched 
his opportunity, however, in a fnowy and tempeftuous 
night to fill up the trench with earth, wood and other 
materials, and fo patted it with the third part of his array. 
Cralfus now began to fear, that Spartacus, in the fpirit 
of enterprife, would march immediately to Rome. But 

* It was but nineteen years before, that a period was put to the 

Servile war in Sicily. 
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when tie obferved that a.numbcr of the enemy, upon fame 
difference or other, feparated and encamped upon the 
Lucanian lake, he recovered his fpirits. The water of 
this lake is faid to change in fuch a manner, as femetimes 
to be fweet and frefli, and at other times fo fait, that it is 
impoflible to drink it. CrafTus fell upon this party, and* 
drove them from the lake, but could not do any great 
execution, or continue the purfuit far, becaufe Spartacus. 
made his appearance, and rallied' the fugitives. . 

CrafTus now repented of his having written to the fen- 
arte,/ &<?/ it 'was neceffary to- recal Lucullus from Tbrace and 
Pcmfejfrom Spain ; and haftened toflnifh the war himfelf. 
For he was fenfible that the general who fhould come to 
his afliftance, would rob him of all the honor. He re- 
fblved, therefore, in the firft place, to attack the troops 
which had revolted, and formed a feparat^ body, under 
tfie command of two officers named Cannicius and Caftus, 
With this Yiew, he fent a corps of fix thoufand men be- 
fore to feize an eminence which he thought would be of 
fcrviee to him, but ordered them to conduct their enter- 
prife with all imaginable fecrecy. They obferved his di- 
rections; and, to conceal their march the better, covered 
their helmets and the reft of their arms. Two women, 
however, who were facrificing before the enemy's camp, 
difcovered them 5 and they would probably have met their 
fate, .had not CrafTus advanced immediately, and given 
the enemy battle. This was the moft obftinate aclion in 
the whole war. Twelve thoufand three hundred of the 
enemy were killed, of which number there were only two 
tbuna wounded in the back ; the reft died in their ranks, 
after the braveft exertions of valor. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the moun- 
tains of Petelia ; and Quintus, one of CrafTus's officers, 
and Scropha the quaeftorg marched after, to harafs his 
near. But, Spartacus facing about, the Romans fled in 
tjie moft daftardly manner, and with great difficulty car- 
ried off the quaeftor who was wounded. This fuccefs 
was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives fuch 
fpirits, that they would no longer decline a decifive ac- 
tion, or be obedient to their officers ; but as they were 
upon the road, addrefTed them with their fwordi in their 
hands, and infifled on marching back through Lucaniai. 

3 b b 2- 



batants ; and at laft Spartacus feeing what 'the ca 
farily required, drew out his whole army. W 
brought him his hoi fe, he drew his (word and kil 
faying at the fame time, " If I prove vicloriou 
" have horfes at command; if I am defeated, I fl 
" no need of this." His aim was to find Craflus 
made his way through mowers of darts and 1 
the flain. He did not, indeed, reach him, but 
with his own hand two centurions who ventun 
gage him. At laft, thofe that feconded him fl< 
however, Hill flood his ground, and though An 
by numbers, fought with great gallantry, till he 
in nieces. 

Craflus, on this occafion, availed himfelf of ei 
cumftance with which Fortune favored him ; he p< 
every a6t of generalfhip ; he expofed his perio 
boldeft manner ; yet he was only wreathing a 1 
the brows of Pompey. Pompey met, it feems, tl 
cfcajped out of the field, and put them to the fw 
confequence of which, he wrote to the fenate, 
" Cralfiis had indeed beaten the fugitive gladu 
" pitched battle ; but that it was he who had ci 
** war by tlje roots."* 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed i 
nificent manner for his conqueft of Sertorius ar 

A.' fr\f fra-flfiie li«» A\A nnt Y\r>4*t*r\A tr\ f*i\r fr\v *Y\t 
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triumph ; and even the lefs, which is led up on foot, un- 
der the name of an ovation, feemed to have no propriety 
or decorum in the conqueft of fugitive (laves. In what 
refpedt this differs from the other, and whence the term 
ovation is derived, we have con fide red in the life of Mar- 
eel his* 

Pompey was immediately called to the confulfhip ; and 
though Craflus had interest enough of his own to encour- 
age him to hope for the fame honor, yet he fcrupled 
not to folic it his good offices. Pompey received the ap-, 
plication with pleafure ; for he was defirous by all means 
to have Craflus under an obligation to him. He, therefore, 
readily efpoufed his caufe ; and, at lad, when lie made 
his ipeech to the people, faid, " He was as much indebted 
" to them for the colleague they had given him, as for 
" their favor to himfelf." However, the fame good un- 
derftanding did not long continue; they differed about 
almoft every article that came before them ; and thofe 
difputes and altercations prevented their doing any thing 
confiderable during their whole confulfhip. The moft re- 
markable thing was, that Craflus offered a great facrifice 
to Hercules, entertained the people at ten thoufand tables, 
and gave them a fupply of bread corn for three months. 
When they held one of the laft aflemblies before they 
quitted their charge, a Roman knight, named Onatius 
Aurelius, who had fpent moft of his time in a retired 
manner in the country, and was a man ©f no great note,. 
mounted the roftrum, and gave the people an account of 
a vifion that had appeared to him. " Jupiter," faid he, 
" appeared to me in a dream, and commanded me to 
" inform you in this public manner, that you are not to 
•' fufter the confuls to lay down their office, before they 
" are reconciled," He had no fooner ended his fpeech, 
than the people infifted that they (hould be reconciled. — 
Pompey flood without making any motion towards it, but 
Craflus went and offered him his hand. " I am not 
•• afhamed, my fellowcitizens," faid he, " nor do I think 
" it beneath me, to make the firft advances to Pompey, 
" whom you diftinguiflied with the name of Greats while 
" he* was but a beardlefs youth, and whom you honored 
u with a triumph before he was a fenator." 

Thefe were the only memorable things in the confulate 
of Craflus. As for his cenforfhip, it patted without any* 
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thing worth mentioning.* He made no inqeifition into 
tii: lives and manners of the fenators ; he did not review 
the cqtieArisn order, or number the people. Lutatrus 
Catulus, one of the Left natured men in the world, was 
h'n colleague ; and it is faid, that when CrafTus wanted to 
adopt a violent and unjuft mcafure, I mean the making 
Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus ftrongly oppoied it j 
and hence arofe that difference, in confequence of which 
ihw»v refigned their charge. 

When the great confpiracy of Catiline, which brought 
the commonwealth to- the verge of deft ruction, broke out, 
Craflas was (ufpected of having fome concern in it. Nay, 
theie was one who named him among the confptrator* ; 
but no one gave credit to his information. f It is true, 
Cicero, in one cf his orations, openly accufes both Craft* 
and Calar of that crime. But that oration did not ap- 
pear in public till both thofe great men were dead. On 
the other hand, the lame Cicero, in the oration he deliv- 
ered relating to hi* confulfhip, exprefsly fays, that Craf- 
ius came to him o.ie night, and put a letter in- his hands, 
which mowed the reality of tlie plot in which they were 
then inquiring. Be that as it may, it is certain- that* 
CrafTus after this conceived a mortal hatred for Cieere, 
and would have mown it in fome act of violence, had not 
his fon Pujalius prevented it. Publius was a man ef let- 
ters, and eloquence had a particular charm for fctm ;— 
hence lus attachment to Cicero was (o great, that when 
the bill for his banifhment was propofed, he went into 
mourning, and perfuaded the reft of the Roman youth to 
do the fame. At laft, he even prevailed with- hi* father 
to be reconciled to him. 

* He wm cenfor fix years after hi* confulfhip, ftxtytfefeeycuS' 
before the birth of Chrift, 

+ Salluft iay6 other wile. He tells us it did appear incredible to 
forae, but others believed it. Yet not thinking, it advfcfcbleto e*-- 
afperate a ir#an of io much, power, they joined his reta»v*eit and' 
thole who owed him money, ia crying it was a calumny, and i* 
ikying the ienate ought to exculpate him ; which accordiagly tkf ' 
did. Some were of opinion, aud CrafTus himtelf among the reft, 
the informer was fubomed by Cicero. But what end could Cicerr 
have in accufing a man of his confequence, unlefs it were to alann- 
the lenate and people the more with a fenie of their danger ? And* 
what could Craffus pro pole to himfelf in entering into a plot W 
burn a city ia which his property was ib -large; 
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About this time, Caefar returned from his government 
to folicit the confulfliip. Finding Craffus and Porripey 
again at variance, he would not apply to either in partic- 
ular, left he (hould make the other his enemy ; nor could 
he hope to fucceed without the afliftance of one of them. 
In this dilemma, he determined, if pofliblc, to effedt a 
good understanding once more between them. For 
which purpofe he reprefented, " That, by levelling their 
" artillery againft each other, they raifed the Ciceros, 
" the Catuli, and the Catos ; who would be nothing, if 
u they were once real friends, and took care to act in 
" concert. If that were the cafe," faid he, " with your 
" united interefts and counfels, you might carry all be- 
u fore you." 

Thefe reprefentations had their effect ; and, bv joining 
himfelf to the league, he formed that invincible trium- 
virate which ruined .the fenate and people of Rome. Not 
that either CralTus or Pompey gained any advantage from 
their union ; but Caefar, by the help of both, climbed to 
the higheft pinnacle of power. An earneftofthis he had, 
in his being unanimously elected conful. And, as he ac- 
quitted himfelf in his office with great honor, they pro- 
cured him the command of armies, and decreed him the 
province of Gaul, where he was eftabliflied, as in an im- 
pregnable caftle. For they imagined, if they did but fe- 
cure to him the province that was fallen to his lot, they 
might (hare the reft between them at their Icifure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led Pompey 
into this error. And Craffus to his old dileafe of avarice, 
now added a new one. The achievements, the victories, 
and triumphs of Caefar, raifed in Craffus a paflion for 
the fame ; and he could not be content to be beneath him 
in this refp«cl, though he was fo much fuperior in others. 
He therefore never let himfelf reft, till he met an inglo- 
rious fate, and involved his country in the moil dreadful 
calamities. 

On Caefer's coming from Gaul to the city of Lucca, 
aurabers went to wait upon him, and among the reft Craf- 
fus and Pompey. Thefe, in their private conferences, 
agreed with him to carry matters with a higher hand, and 
to make themfelves abfolute in Rome. For this purpofe 
Caefar was to remain at the head of his army, and the other 
two chiefs to divide the reft of the provinces and armies 
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between them. There was no way, however, to carry 
i heir fcheme into execution, without fuing for another 
confulfhip ; in which Cacfar was to afiifi by writing to his 
J i iends, and by fending a number of his foldiers to vote 
in the election. 

When Craflus and Pompey returned to Rome, their 
dcligns were very much fufpccled ; and the general dif- 
courle was, that the late interview boded no good to the 
commonwealth. Hereupon Marcel linus and Domitius 4 
aiked Poinpcy in full lenate, "Whether he intended tofo- 
44 licit the confulfhip ?" To which he anfwercd, "ftr- 
Jiaps I may— perhaps not." And upon their interro- 
gating him'a fecond time, he faid, " if 1 folicit it I fltall 
41 folicit it for men of honor, and not for men of a meaner 
■• principle." As this anfwer appeared to have too ranch 
of haughtinefb and contempt, Craflus exp relied hirnfeff 
with more moderation : " If it be for the public good* I 
14 fhall folicit it— if not, I mail forbear." 

By this fume other candidates, and arjfcmg the reftDe- 
minus, were emboldened to appear ; but as loon as Crafltis 
and Pompey declared themfeives, the ieffc dropped their 
pretentions. Only Domitius was exhorted and encouraged 
by his friend and kinfman Cato, ** Not to* abandon hit 
41 profpects, but to ftaud boldlv up for the liberties of hw 
" country. As for Pompey and Craflus," he laid, "they 
•' wanted not the confulfhip, but abfolute power j nor 
44 was it fo much their aim to be chief magiftrates at 
44 home, as to feize the provinces, and to divide the ar- 
«* mics between them." 

Cato having thus ex pre (Ted his real fentiments* drew 
Domitius almoft forcibly into the- forum, and numbers 
joined them there. For they were greatly furprifea at this 
ftep of Craflus and Pompey. * 4 Why do they demand," 
iaid they, " a fecond confulfhip I Why together? Wty 
• 4 not with others ? Have we not many persons of roenc 
44 fufficient to entitle them to be colleagues with either 
44 Craflus or Pompey ?" 

Pompey's party, alarmed at thefe fpeeches, threw off the 
mafk, and adopted the moft violent meafwes. Among 
other outrages, they waylaid Domitius as he was going 
t« the place of election before day, accompanied by htt 

* Domitius Ahcu^barbu*. 
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friends ; killed the torchbearer, and wounded many of 
his train, Cato among the reft. They then mut them all 
tip together, till CrafTus and Pompey were elected. 

A little after this, they confined Domitius to his houfe, 
by planting armed men about it, drove Cato out of the 
foruntj and killed feveral who made refiftance. Having 
thus cleared the way, they continued Caefar in his govern- 
ment for five years more, and got Syria and both the 
Spains for their own provinces. Upon carting lots, Syria 
fell to CrafTus, and the Spains. to .Pompey. 

The allotment was not difagreeable to the multitude. 
They chofe to have Pompey not far from Rome ; and 
Pompey, who paffiona^ely loved his wife, was very glad 
of the opportunity to fpend moft of his time there. As 
for CrafTus, as foon as it appeared that Syria was his lot, 
he^ difcovered the greateft joy, and confidered it as the 
principal happinefs of his life ; infomuch, that even before 
ilrangers and the populace, he could hardly reftrain his 
tranfports. To his intimate friends he opened himfelf 
more freely, expreffing the moft fanguine hopes, and in- 
dulging in vain elevations of heart, unfuitable to his age 
and difpofition j for, in general,he was far from being pom- 
pous, or inclined to vanity. But now extravagantly elated 
and corrupted by his flattering profpects, he confidered 
not Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his good 
fortune; but intended to make the expedition of Lucullus 
again ft Tigranes, and of Pompey againft Mithridates, ap- 
pear only the fports of children. His defign was to pen- 
etrate to the Bactrians, the Indians, the Eaftern Ocean, 
and in his hopes he had already fw all owed up the Eaft. 

In the law relating to the government of Craflus, no 
mention was made of a war in its neighborhood ; but 
all the world knew CrafTus had an eye to it. And Caefar, 
in fhe letter he wrote to him from Gaul, commended his 
defign, and encouraged him to attack the Parthians. But 
when he was going to fet out, Ateius, one of the tribunes, 
threatened to flop him, and numbers joined the tribune's 
party. They could not, without indignation, think of his 
going to begin hoftiiities againft a people who had done 
them no injury, and were in facl their allies. Craflus, 
alarmed at this, defired Pompey to conducl him out of 
Rome. He knew the dignity or Pompey, and the vener- 
ation the populace had for him ; and, on this occafion, 
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though many were prepared to withftand Craflus, andt* 
raife a clamor againft him, yet when they faw Pompey 
marching before him with an open and gay countenance, 
they dropped their refentment, and made way in fi- 
lence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the firft 
place, by the authority of his office, he commanded him 
to flop, and protefted againft: his enterprife. Then he 
ordered one of his officers to feize him. But the other 
tribunes interpofing, the officer let Craflus go. Ateios 
now ran before to the gate, and placed there a cenfer with 
tire in it. At the approach of Craflus, he fprinkled in- 
cenfe upon it, offered libations, and uttering the moft 
horrid imprecations, invoking at the fame time certain 
dreadful and ft range gods. The Romans fay, theft 
myfterious and ancient imprecations have fuch power,* 
that the object of them never efcapes their effeft ; nay, 
they add, that the perfon who ufes them, is fure to be un- 
happy ; fo that they are ieldom ufed, a*d never but upon 
a great occafion. Ateius was much blamed for his rafh 
zeal. It was for his country's fake, that he was an adver- 
fary to Craflus, and yet it was his country he had laid 
under that dreadful curfe. 

Craflus, purfuing his journey, came to Brundufium j 
and though the winter ftorms made the voyage dangerous, 
he put to fea, and loft a number of veflels in his paflage. 
As foon as he had collecled the reft of his troops, ne con- 
tinued his route by land through Galatia. There he 
paid his refpedts to Deiotarus, who, though an old man, 
was building a new city. Craflus laughed and faid, "You 
" begin to build at the twelfth hour of the day I " Tbe 
king laughed in his turn, and anfwered, " You do not 
" fet out very early in the morning againft the Parthian si" 
Craflus, indeed, was then above fixty years of age,f and 
he looked much older than he was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs profpered at firft 
according to his expectation. He threw a bridge over the 
Euphrates with eafe, and his army paffed it without oppo- 
fition. Many cities in Mefopotamia voluntarily received 
him ; and one only flood upon its defence. The prince 

* Dira dcteftatio 

Nulla expiatur vi&imi. — t—Hor. 
t CnuTuft fet out upon this expedition in the year of Rome 699. 
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who governed it, was named Appollonius. The Romans 
having loft about a hundred men before it, Crafius march- 
ed again ft it with all his forces, took it by affault, plundered 
it of every thing valuable, and fold trie inhabitants for 
flaves. The Greeks called that city Zenodotia.* Craf- 
Ais, upon taking it, fuffered his army to falute him Imps- 
rat9r. A thing which reflected no fmall difgrace upon 
him ; it fhowed the meannefs of hisfpirit, and his defpair 
of effecting any thing confiderable, when he valued him- 
felf upon fiich a trifling acquifition. 

After he had garrifoned the towns that had fubmitted, 
with (even thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, he re. 
turned into Syria, to winter. There he was joined by 
his fon, whom Caefar had fent to him from Gaul, adorned 
with military honors, and at die head of a thoufand feleft 
horfe. 

Among the many errors which Craflus committed in 
this war, the fir ft, and none of the leaft, was his return- 
ing fo foon into Syria. He ought to have gone forward, 
and ftrengthened him felf with the acceffion of Babylon 
and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with the Parthians ; 
inftead of which, he gave the enemy abundant time to 
prepare themfelves. Befides, his occupations in Syria 
were greatly centered, having more of the trader in them 
than of the general. Inftead of examining into the arms 
of his foldiers, keeping them in exercife, and improving 
their ftrength and activity by proper rewards, he was in- 
quiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing the 
treafures in the temple of the goddefs of Hierapolis.f 
And though he fixed the quotas of troops which the Hates 
and principalities were to furnifh, he let them off again 
for a Aim of money ; which ex poled him to the contempt 
of thofe whom he excufed. 

The firft fign of his future fortune came from this very 
goddefs, whom fome call Venus, fome Juno, others Na- 
ture, or that great principle which produces all things out 
of moifture, and initru&s mankind in the knowledge of 

* Zenodotia, in the province of Ofrhoene. 

+ About twenty miles from the Euphrates, there was a city 
known by the feveral names of Bambyce, EdefTa, and Hierapolis. 
By the Syrians it was called Magog. The goddefs Atargatis was 
worfhipped there with great devotion. Lucian mentions her temple 
as the richeft in the world. 

Vol. III. Cc 
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every thing that is good. As they were going out of the 
temple, young Crafltis (tumbled and fell at the gate, and 
his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter quarters, 
when ambafladors came from Arfaces, and addrefled him in 
this fhort fpeech : "If this army was fent againft the Far- 
" thians by the Roman people, that people has nothing to 
" expect but perpetual war and enmity irreconcilable. 
" But, if Cramis, againft the inclinations of his country, 
•' (which they were informed was the cafe) to gratify his 
" own avarice, has undertaken this war, and invaded one 
" of the Parthian provinces, Arfaces will aft with more 
" moderation. He will take compaffion on Craflus'sage, 
" and let the Roman's go, though in fact he confiders 
".them rather as in prifon than in garrifon." To this, 
Craflus made no return but a rhodomontade : Hefaid, 
" He would give them his anfwer at Seleucia." Upon 
which, Vagifes, the oldeft of the ambafiadors, laughed; 
and turning up the palm of his hand, replied, " CnuTus, 
" here will hair grow, before thou wilt fee Sdeticia." 

The ambafladors then returned to their king Orodes,* 
and told him he mnft prepare for war. Mean time, fome 
Romans efcaped with difficulty from the cities they garri- 
ioned in Mefopotamia, and brought a very alarming ac- 
count of the enemy. " They (aid, they had been eye- 
*' witncfles to their immenle numbers, and to their 
" dreadful manner of fighting, when they attacked the 
" towns." And, as it is umal for fear to magnify its 
object, they added, "It is impomble either to efcape 
" them when they purfue, or to take them when thev 
" fly. They have a new and ftrange fort of arrows, which 
" are fwifter than lightning, and reach their mark before 
" you can fee they are difchargcd ; nor are they lefs fatal 
" in their effect, than fwift in their courfe. The offeii- 
" five arms of their cavalry pierce through every thing, 
" and the defenfive arms are fo well tempered that noth- 
•• ingcan pierce them." 

* Here the king of Parthia is called Orodes, who before was 
called Arfaces. Arfaces was probably a name common to the kings 
of that country, and Orodes the proper name of this prince. He . 
was the fon of Phraates the Second, and made his way to the 
crown through the blood of his elder brother Muhridates; For 
this he defervediy died the fame kind of death. 
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''The Roman foldiers were (truck with this account, and 
their courage began to droop. They had imagined that 
the Parthians were not different from the Armenians and 
Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had beaten and driven be- 
fore him till he was weary ; and confequently that the 
hardeft part of the expedition would be the length of the 
Way, and the trouble of purfuing men who would never 
ftand an engagement. But now they found they had war 
and danger to look in the face, which they had not thought 
of; infomuch, that feveral of the principal officers were of 
opinion that Craflus ought to ftop, and call a council to 
consider whether new meafures ought not to be taken. 
Of this number was Craflus the quaeftor. Betides, the 
foothfayers whifpered that the facrifices were not accepted 
by the gods, and the figns appeared always inaufpicious-to 
the general. However, he paid no attention to them, 
nor to any but thofe who were for haftening his march. 

He was the more confirmed in his intentions by the 
arrival of Artavafides* king of Armenia. That prince 
came with fix thoufand horfe, which he faid were only his 
bodyguard. He promifed Craflus ten thoufand more, 
armed at all points, and thirty thoufand foot, all to be 
maintained at his own expenfe. At the fame time, he 
advifed him to enter Parthia by way of Armenia. "iBy 
•• that means," faid he, " you will not only have plenty of 
" provifions, which 1 (hall take care to fupplv you with j 
•"■•ut your march will be fafc, as it will lie along a chain 
" -of mountains, and a country almoft impracticable for 
" cavalry, in which the Parthian ftrength confifts." Craf- 
fus received his tender of fervice and his noble offer of 
fuccors but coldly ; and faid, " He fhould march ^through 
" Mefopotamia, where he had left a number of brave 
" Romans." Upon this the Armenian bade him adieu, 
and returned to his own country; 

As Craflus was pafling the Euphrates at Zeugma, he 
met with dreadful burns of thunder, and lightnings 
flamed in the face of his troops. At the fame time, the 
black clouds emitted a hurricane, mingled with fire, which 
broke down and destroyed -great part of his bridge. 

* In the text he is here called Attabafes ; but, as Plutarch calls 
him Artavaides every where afterwards, -we thought it proper to 
put it io here. 
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'Phe place which he had marked out for a camp, was 
alfo twice ftruck with lightning. One of the general's 
warhorfes, richly caparifoned, running away with his 
rider, leaped into the river, and was feen no more. And 
it is (aid, when the foremoft eagle was moved, in order 
for a march, it turned back of its own accord. Be/ides 
thefe ill tokens, it happened that when the ibldiers had 
their provisions dirtributed, after they had crofted the river, 
they were firft ferved with lentiles and fait, which are 
reckoned ominous, and commonly placed upon the mon- 
uments of the dead. In a fpeech of Craftus to the army, 
an expreflion efcaped him, which ftruck them all with hor. 
ror. He faid, " He had broke down the bridge, that not 
•' oneof them might return." And when he ought, upon 
perceiving the impropriety of the expreflion, to have re- 
called or explained it to the intimidated troops, hisobftin- 
acy would not permit him. To which we may add, that 
in the (acrifice offered for the luftration of the army, the 
arufpex having put the entrails in his hands, he let them 
fall. All that attended the ceremony were ftruck with 
aftonifhment ; but he only faid with a fmile, " See what 
** it is to be old ! My fword, however, (hall not flip out of 
" my. hands in this manner." 

Immediately after this, he began his march along the 
fide of the Euphrates, with feven legions, near four thou- 
fand horfe, and almoft as many of the lightarmed. He 
had not gone far, before fome of his fcouts returned, and 
told him, they had not found fo much as ©ne roan in their 
excuriions; but that there were many veftiges of cavalry, 
who appeared to have fled, as if they had been purfued. 

Cralius now began to be more fanguine in his hopes, 
and the foldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a 
fuppofition that they durft not ftand an encounter. Nev- 
erthelefs, Caffius addrefled himfelf to the general again, 
and advifed him, c< To fecure his troops in fome fortified 
*' town, till he fhould have fome account of the enemy that 
" might be depended upon. If he did not choofe that, he 
*\ defired him to keep aloag the river till he reached Se- 
" leucia. For by this means he would be conftantly ftip- 
" plied with provifions from the veflels that would fol- 
" low his camp j and the river preventing his being fur- 
" rounded, he would always have it in his power to fight 
" upon equal terms." 
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"While Craflus was weighing thefe counfers with much 
deliberation, there arrived an Arabian chief named Ari- 
arones. * This artful and perfidious man was the princi- 
pal inftrument of all the calamities which fortune was pre- 
paring for the ruin of Cratfus. Some of his officers who 
had ferved under Pompey, knew how much Ariamnes was 
indebted to that general's favor, and that in conlequence 
he pafled for a wellwimer to the Romans. But now 
gained by the Parthian officer*, he concerted with them a 
icheine to draw CrafTus from the river and the higher 
grounds, into an immenfe plain, where he might eafily be 
Surrounded. For the enemy thought of nothing lefs, than 
fighting a pitched battle with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then, add reding himielf to Craffus, at 
fjrft launched out into the praifes of Pompey as his bene- 
factor, for he was a voluble and artful fpeaker. Then he 
expreffed his admiration of fo fine an army, but withal 
took occaiion to blame Craffus for his delays, and the 
time he /pent in preparing ; as if weapons, and not rather 
active hands and feet y were required againft a people, wha 
had long been determined to retire with their moft val- 
uable effects, and with their families and friends, to the 
Scvthions and Hyrcanians. " Or, fiirppofe you have tc* 
*■ fight," faid he, •' you ought tahalten to the encounter* 
•* before the king recover his fpirits, and collect all his 
•• forces. At prefent he has only lent out Surena and 
" Sillaces to amufe you, and to prevent your purfuit 
•* of himfelf. For his part, he will take care not to ap- 
•* pear in the field. ,r 

This ftory was falfe in every circumffance. For Orode& 
had divided his army into two parts ; with one of which 
he was ravaging Armenia, to wreak his vengeance upon 
Artavafdes 5 Surena was left with the other, to make 
head againft the Romans. Not that the king (as fome 
will have it) had any contempt for the Romans j for Craf- 
fus, one of the molt powerful, men Rome had produced,, 
was not an antagonift whom he fhould defpife, and think 
it a fairer field of honor to go and fight with Artavafdes,. 
and lay wafte Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly- 
probable, it was his apprehenfions of danger which made 
Jum keep at a diftance and watch the niing event y in> 

* Appian and Dion Caflius call hin* Acbaras or Agfrarus* 

^ cci 
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order to which he Tent Surena before him, to make triat 
of the enemy's ftrength, and to amufe them with his llrat- 
agems. For Surena was no" ordinary perfon ; but in 
fortune, family and honor, the firft after the king ; and 
in point of courage and capacity, as well as in ilze and 
beauty, fuperior to the Parthians of his time. If he 
went only upon an excurfion into the country, he had a 
thou fund camels to carry his baggage, and two hundred 
carriages for his concubines. He was attended by a 
thoufand heavyarmed horfe, and many more of the light- 
armed rode before him. Indeed, his vaffals and flaves 
made up a body of cavalry, little lefs than ten thoufand. 
He had the hereditary privilege in his family, to put the 
diadem upon the king's head when he was cro'vned. 
When Orodes was driven from the throne, he reftored 
him ; and it was he who conquered for him the great 
city or Selucia, being "the firft to fcale the wall, and 
beating off the enemy with his own hand. Though he 
was then not thirty years old, his difcernment was ftrong, 
and his counfel efteemed the bed. Thefe were the talent* 
by which he overthrew CraflTus, who laid himfclf open to 
his arts, tirlt by a too fanguine confidence, and afterwards 
by his fears and depreflion under misfortunes. 

When Crafliis had liftened to the lure of Ariamnes, and 
left the river to inarch into the plain, the traitor led him- 
a way that was fmooth and eafy at firft ; but after a while- 
it became extremely difficult, by reafon of the deep fauds- 
i:i which he had to wade, and the fight of a vaft defert 
without wood or water, which afforded no profpett of 
rcpofe, or hope of refreshment. So that his troops were 
ready to give out, not only through thirft and the diffi- 
culty of the march, but through the comfortlefs and mel- 
ancholy view before them of a country where there was 
neither tree nor ft ream to be feen, no hill to fhelter them* 
no green herb growing, but the billows of an immenfe 
lea of fand furrounding the whole army. 

Thefe things gave them fufficient reafon. to fufpeft they 
were betrayed ; but when the envoys of Artavafdes ar- 
rived, there was no room to doubt it. That prince in- 
formed Craflus, "That Orodes had invaded his king- 
" dom with a great army, fo that now he could fend the 
•' Romans no fuccors. Therefore he adviled them to 
M march towards Armenia, where, with their united fore* 
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< es, they might give Orodes battle. If Craffus did not 
11 relifh this advice, he conjured him at leaft never to en- 
* camp upon any ground favorable to the cavalry, but 
'* to keep clofe to the mountains." Craffus in his re- 
fentment and infatuation would fend no anfwer in writ- 
ing ; he only faid, " He was not at leifure now to think 
11 of the Armenians, but by and by he would come and 
" chaftife their king for his perfidioufnefs." Caffiuswas 
again extremely chagrined, but would not make any 
more remonftrances to the general, who was already of- 
fended at the liberty he had taken. He applied, how- 
ever, to the barbarian in private, in fuch terms as thefe : 
" O thou vileft of impoftors, what malevolent demon has 
" brought thee amongft us ? By what portions, by what 
u enchantments, haft thou prevailed upon Craffus to pour 
" his army into this vaft, this amafing defert ; a march 
" more fit for a Numidian robber than for a Roman gen- 
" eral ?" The barbarian who had art enough to adapt 
himfelf to ail occafions, humbled himfelf to Caflius, and 
encouraged him to hold out and have patience only a 
little longer. As for the foldiers, he rode about the 
ranks under a pretence of fortifying them againft their 
fatigues, and made ufe of feveral taunting expreffions to 
them : *' What," faid he, " do you imagine that you 
u are marching through Campania ? Do you expe# the 
" fountains, the ft reams, the (hades, the baths, and houfes 
" of refrefhment you met with there ? And will you 
" never remember that you are traverfing the barren con- 
u fines of the Arabians and Aflyrians V Thus the traitor 
admonifhed, or rather infulted the Romans, and got off 
at laft before his impofture was discovered. Nor was this 
without the general's knowledge ; he even perfuaded 
him then, that he was going upon fome fcheme to put 
the enemy in diforder. 

It is faid, that Craffus on that day did not appear in a 

Surple robe, fuch as the Roman generals u fed to wear, 
ut in a black one ; and when he perceived his miftake, 
he went and changed it. Some of the ftandards too were 
U> rooted in the ground, that they could not be moved 
without the greateft efforts. Craffus only laughed at the 
omen, and haftened his march the more, making the foot. 
keep up with the cavalry. Mean time the remains of a 
reconnoitring party returned, with an account that their: 
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comrades were killed by the Purthians, and that they had 
e leaped with gieat dilhctilty. At the fame time they 
alUiied him, that the enemy was advancing with very 
numerous forces, and in the higheft fpirita. 

This intelligence fpread gieat difmay among the troops, 
and Cralftis was themoft tcrriliedof all. In his contuiion 
he had i'carce underi'randing enough about him to draw up 
his army properly. At tirit, agreeably to the opinion of 
Caflius, he extended the front of his infantry fo as to oc- 
cupy a great (pace of ground, to prevent their being fur- 
rounded, and diitributed the cavalry in the wings. But 
loon altering his mind, he drew up the legions in aclofe 
1 qua re, and made a front every way, each tront confining 
or twelve cohorts. Every cohort had its troop of horie 
allotted it, that no part might remain unlupported by the 
cavalry, but that the whole might advance with equal 
(ecurity to the charge. One of the wings was given to 
Cadi us, the other to young CralTus, and the general plac- 
ed himfelf in the centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they came to 
a river called BalilfUs, which in itfelf was not confident* 
ble, but the fight of it gave great pleafure to the foldiers, 
as well on account of their heat and thirft, as the fatigue* 
of a march through a dry and fandy defert. Molt of the 
officers were of opinion, that they ought to pafs the night 
there, and after having got the bed intelligence they 
could of the number of the enemy and their order, ad- 
vance againfr. them at break of day. But Craflus, car- 
ried away by the eagernefs of his fon, and of the cavalry 
about him, who called upon him to lead them to the 
charge, commanded thole who wanted refreshment, to 
take it as they flood in their ranks. Before they had all 
done, he began his march, not leifurely and with proper 
paufes, as is necetfaryin going to battle, but with a quick 
and continued pace till they came in light of the enemy, 
who appeared neither fo numerous nor fo formidable as 
they had ex petted. For Surena had concealed his main 
force behind the advanced guard, and to prevent their 
being difcovered by the glittering of their armor, he 
had ordered them to cover k with their coats or with 
fkms. 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and 
tlie generals had given- the hgnal, the field refcmnde* 
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with a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. For the Par- 
thians do not excite their men to action with cornets and 
trumpets, but with certain hollow inftruments, covered 
with leather, and furrounded with brafs bells which they 
beat continually. The found is deep and difmal, fome- 
thing between the howling of wild beads and the craft- 
ing of thunder ; and it was from fage reflection they had 
adopted it, having obferved, that of all the fenfes, that 
of hearing fooneti disturbs the mind, agitates the pafiions, 
and unhinges the understanding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noife, 
the Parthians fuddeniy uncovered their arms, and appear. 
ed like battalions of fire, with the gleam of their breaft- 
plates and their helmets of Margian ft eel, polifhed to the 
greateft perfection. Their cavalry too, completely armed 
in brafs and ft eel, fhed a luftre no lefs ftriking. At the 
head of them appeared Surena, tall and well made ; but 
his feminine beauty did not promife iuch courage as he 
was poflefled off. For he was drefled in the faftiion of 
the Medes, with his face painted, and his hair curled 
and equally parted ; while the reft of the Parthians woie 
their hair in gvat diforder, like the Scythians, to make 
themfelves look more terrible. 

At firft, the barbarians intended to have charged with 
their pikes, and opened their way through the foremoft 
ranks ; but when they faw the depth of the Roman bat- 
talions, the clofenefs of their order, and the firmnefs of 
their (landing, they drew back, and, under the ap- 
pearance of breaking their ranks and difperfing, wheeled 
about and furrounded the Romans. At that inftant 
Craflus ordered his archers and light infantry to begin 
the charge. But they had not gone far, before they 
were faluted with a fhower of arrows, which came with 
fuch force, and did fo much execution, as drove them 
back upon the battalions. This was the beginning of 
diforder and con fter nation among the heavyarmed, 
when they beheld the force and ftrength of the arrows, 
againft which no armor was proof, and whofe keen- 
nefs nothing could red ft. Th^ Parthians now feparated, 
and began to -exercife their artillery upon the Romans 
*on all fides at a confiderable diftance ; not needing to 
take any exalt aim, by reafon of the clofenefs and depth 
of the fquare in which their adversaries were drawn 
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up. Their bows were large and ftrong, yet capable of 
bending till the anows were drawn to the head ; the 
force they went with was consequently very great, and 
rhe wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful (ituation. If they 
ftood ftill they were pierced through ; if they advanced, 
they could make no rcprifals, and yet were Aire to meet 
their fate. For the Partisans (hoot as they fly ; and this 
they do with dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. 
It is indeed an excellent expedient, becaufe they lave 
themfelvcs by retiring, and by fighting all the while, 
efcape the difgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthian 
would fpend all their arrows and quit the combat, or elfe 
advance hand to hand, they bore their di it redes with pa- 
tience. But as foon as it was perceived, that behind -ike 
enemy, there was a number of camels loaded with arrows, 
from whence the fir ft ranks, after they emptifd their 
quivers, were fupphed, Craffus feeing no end-to his fufc- 
ierings, was greatly diflreffed. The ftep he. took, was, 
to fend orders to his fon to get up with the enemy, and 
charge them, if- potfiblc, before he was^piite fuiwuinded; 
for it was principally againft him that one wing of the 
Parthian cavalry directed their efforts, in hopes of taking 
him in the rear. Upon this the young man took thir- 
teen hundred horfe, of which thofe he had from Cefir 
made a thoufand, five hundred archers, and eight cohorts 
of infantry which were next at hand, and wheeled about^ 
to come to the charge. However, the Parthians, whether 
it w as that they were afraid to meet a detachment that carat 
againft them in fuch good order, which fome fay was the 
cafe; or whether they wanted to draw young Craftus as 
far as they poflibly could from his father, turned their 
backs and fled.* The young man cried out, They dare 
not ft and us, and followed at full fpeed. So did Cenfo- 
rinus and Megabacchus ;f the latter a man noted for 

* It was their common method, not to (land a pitched battle wkb 
troops that were in any degree their match In retreating and ad- 
vancing, a* occasion required, they knew the advantage they had hi 
the iwiltneia of their holies, and in the excellence of their archer*. 

t It is noteafy to fay what the Roman name Megabacchus could 
be the corruption of. Xylander tells us he found in an old tranfla- 
tion Cnci. Plancus. Probably that t ran flat or might have the author- 
ity of iome manufcript. 
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ength and courage, and the former a perfonof fen- 
l dignity, and an excellent orator. Both were inti- 
riends of young Craflus, and nearly of his age. 
\ cavalry kept on, and fuch was the alacrity and 
of hope with which the infantry were infpired, 
liey were not left behind ; for they imagined they 
>nly purfuing a conquered enemy. But they had 
>ne far before they found how much they were de- 
. The pretended fugitives faced about, and many 
joining them, advanced to the encounter. TheRo*. 
upon this, made a tfand, fuppofing the enemy 
come to clofe quarters with them, becaufe their 
rs were but fmall. The Parthians, however, only 
1 a line of their heavyarmed cavalry oppofite their 
aries, and then ordered their irregulars to gallop 
and beat up the fand and duft in fuch a manner, 
le Romans could fcarcc either fee or fpeak for the 
of it. Befides, the latter were drawn up in fo.-fmall 
)afs, and prefled fo clofe upon each other, that they 
1 very fair mark for the enemy. Their death too 
igering. They rolled about in agonies of pain with 
rows (licking in them, and before they died, en - 
ed to pull out the barbed points which were en- 
i within their veins and finews ; an effort that 
only to enlarge their wounds, and add to their 
5. 

ly died in this mtferable manner, and thofe who 
sd were not fit for aft ion. When Publius* de- 
lem to attack the heavyarmed cavalry, they fbow- 
1 their hands nailed to their fhields, and their feet 
d to the ground, fo that they could neither fight 
. He therefore encouraged his cavalry, and ad- 
1 with great 'vigor to the charge. But the.difpute 
y no means upon an equality, either. in;refpe& of 
or defence. For his men had: only weak and 
tvelins to attempt the Parthian cuirafles, which were 
either of raw hide* or fteel ; while, the enemy's 
pikes could eatily make an imprdfiuon upon the 
or lightarmed Gauls. Thefe were the troops in 
he placed his chief confidence, and indeed he 

* Yaung Craflus. 
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" glory of Rome fland fafe and undiminiflifid in you, 
•' If you have any pity for me, who are bereaved of the 
" belt of fons, mow it in your refentment again ft the 
''enemy. Put an end to their triumph ; avenge their 
" cruelty. Be not aftoniflied at this lofs ; they muftal- 
•• ways have fomething to fuffer, who afpire to great 
41 things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor 
41 Scipio Antiochus, without fome expenie of blood. 
" Our anceftors loft a thoufand fhips before they reduced 
"Sicily, and many great officers and generals in Italy; 
" but no previous lofs prevented their fubduing the cou- 
" querors. For it was not by her good fortune, but by 
" the perfeverance and fortitude with which flie combated 
" adverfity, that Rome has rifen to her prefent height of 
" power." ' 

Craflus, though he thus endeavored to animate his 
troops, did not find many to liften to him with pleafure. 
He was fenfible their depreffion /till continued, when he 
ordered them to fhout for the battle ; for their (hout was 
feeble, languid and unequal, while that of the barbarians 
was bold and ftrong. When the attack began, the 
light armed cavalry taking the Romans in flank, galled 
them with their arrows ; while the heavy armed charging 
them in front with their pikes, drove them into a nar- 
row fpace. Some, indeed, to avoid a more painful 
death from the arrows, advanced with the refolution of 
defpair, but did not do much execution. . All the advant- 
age they had was, that they were fpeedily defpatched by 
the large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's ftrong pikes, which they pufhed with fuch 
violence, that they often pierced through two men at 
once.* 

The fight continued in this manner all day ; and when 
the barbarians came to retire, they faid, **' They would 
*' give CraflTus one night to bewail his fon ; if he did not 
*' in the mean time confider better, and rather choofe to 
*' go and furrender himfelf to Arfaces, than be carried. ,, 
Then they fat dpwn near the. Roman army, and pafled 
the night in great fatisfaction, hoping to finifti the affair 
the next day. 

* There is nothing incredible in this, for it is frequently do« 
by tta Tartars in the fame mode of fighting at this day. 
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tt was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. 
They took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice of 
the wounded, many of which were expiring in great ago- 
nies. Every man had his own fate to deplore. That 
fate appeared inevitable, whether they remained where 
they were, or threw themfelves in the night into that 
bouhdlefs plain. They found a great objection too, 
again ft retiring, in the wounded ; who would retard 
fheir flight, if they attempted to carry them off, and 
alarm 'the enemy with their cries, if they were left be- 
hind. 

„ As for CrafTus, though they believed him the caufe of 
all their miferies, they wanted him to make his appearance 
and fpeak to them. But he had covered his head, chofen 
darknefs for his companion, and ftretched himfelf upon 
the ground. A fad example to the vulgar, of theiriftabil- 
ity of fortune ; and to men of deeper thought, of the ef- 
fects of raffenefs and ill placed ambition. Not contented 
with being the firft and greateft among many millions of 
men, he had considered himfelf in *a mean light, becaufe 
there were two above hini. 

Oitavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caflius, endeav- 
ored to raife him from the ground and confole him, 
but found that he gave himfelf entirely tip to defpair. 
They, then, by their own authority fummoned the cen- 
turions and other officers to a council of "war, in which it 
was refolved that they fhould retire. Accordingly they 
began to do fo without found of trumpet, and filently 
enough at firft. But when the fick and wounded per- 
ceived that they were going to be deferred, their doleful 
cries and lamentations filled the whole army with confu- 
*fion and diforder. Still greater terror feized them as they 
proceeded, the foremoft troops imagining that thofe behind 
*rere enemies. They often miffed their way, often ftopped 
to put themfelves in fome order, or to take fome ot the 
wounded off the beafts of burden, and put others on. 
By thefe things they loft a great deal of time ; infomuch 
that Ignatius only, who made the beft of his way with 
three hundred horfe, arrived at Carne about midnight. 
He faluted the guards in Latin, and when he perceived 
they heard him, he bid them go and tell Coponius who 
commanded there, that Craflus had fought a great battle 
With the Parthktns. Then, without explaining himfelf 
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farther, or acquainting them who he was* he made off 
as fall as poflible to Zeugma $ by which means he fared 
him felt and his troop ; but at the fame time, was much 
blamed for deferring his general. 

However, Craflus found his advantage in the hint given 
to Coponius. That officer confidering that the hurry and 
confpfion with which the meffage was* delivered, betoken- 
ed no good, ordered his men to arm ; and as feon- as he 
was apprifed lhat Craflus was marching that way, he 
went out to meet him, and conducted his army into the 
town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the flight 
of the Romans, they did not puriue them ; but at break 
of day they fell upon thofe that were left in the camp, and 
defpatchea them, to the number of four thoufand. The 
cavalry alfo picked up many others who were draggling 
upon the plain. One of the Roman officers, named Var- 
guntinus, had wandered in the night from the main body 
with four cohorts, was found next morning ported upon 
a hill. The barbarians furrounded their little corps, and 
killed them all, except twenty men. Thefe made their 
way through theenemy fword in hand, who let thenipafs, 
and they arrived fafe at Carrae. - * 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that Craflus, 
with the bert of his officers and troops had efcaped, and 
that thofe who had retired into Carrae, were only a mixed 
multitude not worth his notice. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that he had loft the fruits of his vi6tory, but not 
being abfolutely certain, he wanted better information* 
in order to determine whether he mould befiege Carrae, or 
purfue Craflus, wherever he might have fled. For this 
purpofe he defpatched an interpreter to the walls, who 
uas to call Craflus, or Cafiius in Latin, and tell them 
that Surena demanded a conference. As foon as the 
bufinefs of the interpreter was made known to Craflus, ho 
accepted the propofal. And not long after, certain 
Arabians arrived from the fame quarter, who knew Craf- 
lus and Caflius well, having been in the Roman camp 
before the battle. Thefe feeing Caflius upon the walls, 
told him, " Surena was ready to conclude a piece with 
*' them, on condition they would be upon terms of 
" frjendfliip with the king his mailer, and give up Me-. 
" fopotamia ; for he thought this more advantageous to 
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•• both, than coming to extremities." Caflius embraced 
the overture, and demanded that the time and place 
itlight be fixed for an interview between Surena and 
Craflus ; which the Arabians undertook for, and then 
rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were in a 
place where rhey might be befieged, led his Parthians 
again ft them the next day. Thefe barbarians treated 
them with great infolence, and told them, if they wanted 
either peace or'truce, they might deliver up Craflus and 
Caflius bound. The Romans, greatly afflicled at finding 
themfelves fo impofed upon, told Craflus, he mutt give up 
his diftant and vain hopes of fuccof from the Armenians,. 
and refolve upon flight. This refolution ought to have 
been concealed from all the inhabitants of Carrae till 
the moment it was put in execution. But Craflus re- 
vealed it to Andrbmacus, one of the moil perfidious t 
atrriongft them, whom he alfo chofe for his guide. From' 
this traitor the Parthians learned every ftep that was 
taken. 

As it was not their cuftcm, nor confequently very 
practicable for them to fight in the night, and it was in the 
night that Craflus marched out, Andromachus contriv- 
ed that they might not be far behind. With this view 
lie artfully led the Romans fometimes one way, fome- 
times another, and at laft entangled them among deep 
marines and ditches, where it was difficult to get either 
forward or backward. There were feveral who conjec- 
tured from this fliifting and turning, that Andromachus 
had fome ill defign, and therefore refufed to follow him 
any farther. As for Caflius, he returned to Carrae ; and 
when his guides, who were Arabians, advifed him to 
wait till the moon had pafled.the Scorpion, he anfwered, 
" I am more afraid of the Sagittary."* Then making 
fhe beft of his way, he got into Aflyria with five hun- 
dred horfe. Others finding faithful guides, reached the 
mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly fecure, before 
it was light. Thefe, about five thoufandin number, were 
tinder the conduct of O&avius, a man of great merit and 
honor. 

♦Alluding to the Parthian archers. 
3 Ddj 
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Meal time day overtook CraflTus, while through the 
treachery of Andromachus, he was wandering in bogs 
and other iui practicable ground. He had with him only 
four cohorts of infantry, a very fraall number of horft , 
and f veli dors. At length he regained the road with muck 
labor and difficulty ; but by this time the enemy was com- 
ing up. He was not above twelve furlongs , behind 
the corps under O&avius. However, as he could not 
join him, all he could do was, to retire to a hill, not ib 
fecure againfl cavalry as Sinnaca, but fituated under thofe 
mountains, and connected with them by a long ridge 
which ran through the plain. . O&avius, therefore, could 
fee the danger CraflTus was in, and he immediately ran 
down with a fmall band to his afliftance. Upon this, 
the red reproaching themfelves for flaying behind, de- 
fcended from the heights, and falling upon the Parthians, 
drove them from the hill. Then they took Craflus in the 
ipidft of them, and fencing him with their fhields, boldly 
declared that no Parthian arrow fhould touch their gen- 
eral, while any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceived that the Parthians were Iefs vig- 
orous in their attacks, and that if night came on, and 
the Romans gained the mountains, they would be entirely 
out of his reach, formed a ftratagem to get CraflTus into 
his hands. He difmifted (orae of his prifoners, after they 
had heard the converfation of the Parthian foJdiers, who 
had been in ft rutted to fay, that the king did not want 
perpetual war with the Romans, but had rather renew 
the friendship and alliance by his generous treatment of 
Crafftis. After this manoeuvre, the barbarians withdrew 
from the combat, and Surena, with a few of his princi- 
pal officers, advancing gently to the hill where he un- 
ftrung his bow, and offering his hand, invited Craflus to 
an agreement. He faid, " the king had hitherto, con- 
•« trary to his inclinations, given proofs of his power, 
*' but now he would with pleafure fhow his moderation 
" and clemency, in coming to terms with the Romans, 
•' and fuffering them to depart in peace." 

The troops received this propofal of Surena with jop. 
But CraflTus, whofe errors had all been owing to the Par- 
thian treachery and deceit, and thought this hidden change 
in their behavior a very fufpicious circumftance, did 
aot accept the overture, but flood deliberating. Here- 
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apon the foldiers raifed a great outcry, and bade him go 
low 11. Then they proceeded to infults and reproaches, 
telling him, " He was very willing to expofe them to the 
" weapons of the Parthians, but did not dare to meet 
«• them himfelf, when they had laid down their arms, 
•' and wanted only a friendly conference. 

At firft he had recourfe to entreaties, and reprefented 
that if they would but hold out the remainder of the day* 
they might in the night gain the mountains and rocks 
which would be inacceffible to cavalry. At the fame time 
he pointed to the way, and begged of them not to forego 
the hopes of fafety when they had it fo near. But when 
be found they received his addrefs with anger, and clam- 
ing their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrified, 
and began to go ; only turning round a moment to fpeak 
thefe few words : " You, O&avius, and you Petronius, 
•* and all vou Roman officers that are prefent, are wit- 
«• nefles or the neceflity I am under to take this ftep, and 
41 confeious of the dimonor and violence I fuffer. But, 
•' when you are fafe, pray tell the world that I was de^ 
" ceived by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by 
** my countrymen." 

. However, Oclavius and Petronius would not ftay be- 
hind ; they defcended the hill with him. His lienors too 
would have followed, but he fent them back. The firft 
perfons that met him, on the part of the barbarians, were 
two Greeks of the half breed. They difmounted and 
made C radii 5 a low reverence, and add r effing him in 
Greek, defired he would fend fome of his people to fee 
that Surena and his company came unarmed ana without 
any weapons concealed about them. Crafliis anfwered, 
4 * That if his life had been of any account with him, he 
" mould not have trulfed himfelf in their hands." Ne- 
verthelefs, he fent two brothers of the name of Rofcius 
before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how man* 
of each fide were to meet. Surena detained thofe meU 
fengers, and advanced in perfon with his principal officers 
on horreback. "What is this," faid he, " I behold ? 
•■ A Roman general on foot, when we are on horfe- 
*' back V* Then he ordered a horfe to be brought for 
him. But Crafliis anfwered, There was no error on 
" either fide, fince each came to treat after the manner 
• • of his country." •« Then/* faid Surena, from this 
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" moment there fhall be peace and an alliance between 
" Orodcs and the Romans ; but the treaty muft be figned 
** upon the banks of the Euphrates ; for you Romans 
41 remember your agreements very ill." Then he offered 
him his hand? And when Craflus would have fent for a 
horfe, he told him, " There was no need ; the king 
would fupply him with one." At the fame time a horfe 
was brought whh furniture of gold, and the equerries 
having mounted Craflus, began to drive him forward. 
Ottavius then laid hold on the bridle ; in which he was 
followed by Petronius, a legionary tribune. Afterward* 
the red of the Romans who attended, endeavored to 
flop the horfe, and to draw off thofe who prefted upon 
CraflTus on each fide. A icuffle and tumult enfued, which 
ended in blows. Thereupon O&avius drew his fword,and 
killed one of the Parthian grooms j and another coming 
behind Oclavius, defpatched him. Petronius, who had 
no arms to defend him, received a ftroke on his breaft- 
plate, but leaped from his horfe unwounded. Craflus was 
killed by a Parthian named Pomaxaethres ;* though 
foine fay, another defpatched him, and Pomaxsethres cut 
off his head and right hand. Indeed, all thefe circtitn- 
ftances mutt be rather from conjecture than knowledge* 
For part of thofe who attended, were flain in attempting 
to defend Craflus, and the reft had run up the hill on the 
flrft alarm. 

After this, the Parthians went and addreffed themfelves 
to the troops at the top. They told them, Cratfus had 
met with the reward his injuftice deferved ; but, as for 
thera, Surena defired they would come down boldly, for 
they had nothing to fear. Upon this promife fome went 
down and furrendcred themfelves. Others attempted to 
get off in the night ; but very few of thofe efcaped. The* 
reft were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or put 
to the fword. It is faid, that in all there were twenty 
thoufand killed, and ten thoufand made prifoners*. 

Surena fent the head and hand to Orodes in Armenia-; 
notwithstanding which he ordered his meflengers to give 
it out at Seleucia, that he was bringing Craflus alive. 
Puriuant to this report, he prepared a kind of mock 

• Appian calls him Mafcxthres, and in fomo copies of Plotarcji 
fce is called Axathres. 
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preceffion, which, by way of ridicule, he called triumph. 
Caius Pacianus, who of all the prifoners> mod refembled 
CrafTus, was drefled in a rich robe in the Parthian fafliion, 
and inftrucled to anfwer to the name of CrafTus and title 
of general. Thus accoutred, he marched on horfeback at 
the head of the Romans. Before him marched the trum- 
pets and liclors, mounted upon camels. Upon the rods 
were fufpended empty purfes, and on the axes, heads 
of the Romans newly cut off. Behind came the Selucfan 
cpurtezans with mufic, finging fcurrilousand farcical fongs 
upon the effeminacy and cowardice of CrafTus. 

Thefe things. were to amufe the populace. But after 
the farce was over, Surena affembled the fenate of Se- 
leucia, and produced theobfcene books of A riftides called 
Milejttcs. Nor was this a groundless invention to blacken 
the Romans. For the books being really found in the 
baggage of Ruftius,* gave Surena an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fay many marp and fatirical things of the Ro- 
mans, who, even in the time of war, could not refrain 
from fuch libidinous actions and abominable books. 

This fcene put the Seleucians in mind of the wife re- 
mark of JEfop. They faw Surena had put the Milefian 
ODfcenities in the forepart of 4he wallet, and behind they 
beheld a Parthian fybaris,f with a long train of carriages 
full ©f harlots ; infomuch that his army refembled the 
ierpents called fcytala. Fierce and formidable in its 
head, it prefented nothing but pikes, artillery, and war- 
hories j while the tail ridiculoufly enough exhibited prof- 
titutes, muficai inftruments, and nights fpent in finging 
and riot with thofe women. Ruftius undoubtedly was to 
biafbe, but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
cenfure the Milefiacs, when many of the Arfacidae who 
filled the throne, were fons of Milefian or Ionian cour- 
tezans. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, Orodes was reconciled to 
Artavafdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage, 
between that prince's filter and his fon Pacorus. On this 
cccajion they freely went to each others entertainment 
in which many of the Greek tragedies were prefented. 

* One of the Bodleian tnar.ufcripts has it Rofcius^ • 
+ Sybaris was a tawq in kucania, fauaous for itt luxury and 
effeminacy. 
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For Orodes was not unverfed in the Grecian literature ; 
and Artavafdes had written tragedies himfelf, as well as 
orations and hi (lories, fame of which are (till extant. la 
one of thefe entertainments, while they were yet at table, 
the brad of CralTus was brought to the door. Jafon, a 
tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearfing the 
Bacchae of Euripides, and in the tragical adventures of 
Pent hens and Agave. All the company were expreffing 
their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces entering the 
apartment, proftrated himfelf before the king, and laid 
the head of Crafllis at his feet. The Pai thians welcomed h 
with acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by the king's 
order, placed Sillaces at the table. Hereupon, Jafon 




fung that part, where Agave prefents the head of Fea- 
theus upon her thyrfus, fancying it to be that of a young 
lion- 
Well arewur toils rrpay'd : On yonder menntam 
We pierc'd the lordly favagc. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he %eflt 
on— 

The Choru $ aflcs, " Who pave the glorious blow ? M 
Agave aniwers, 4 * Mine, mine is the prize." 

Pomaxacthres, who was fitting at the table, upon hearing 
this, ftarted up, and would have taken the head from 
Jafon, infifting that that part belonged to him and not 
to the actor. The king, highly diverted, made Pomaix. 
thres the prefents ufual on fuch occafions, and rewarded 
Jafon with a talent. The expedition of CralTus was a real 
tragedy, and fuch was the exodium,* or farce after it. 

However, the Divine Juftice punifhed Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying the 
glory Surena had acquired, put him to death foon after. 

•Exodium, in its original fenfe, fignified the unravelling of the 
plot, the cataftrophe of a tragedy ; and it retained that fenfe among 
the Greeks. But when the Romans began to aft their light (atirical 
pieces (of which they had always been very food) after their trag*» 
dies, they applied the term to thofe pieces. 
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Acid that prince, having loft his fon Pacorus in a battle 
with the Romans, fell into a languishing diforder, which 
turned to a dropfy. His fecond fon, Phraates, took the 
opportunity to give him aconite, fiut finding the poifon 
worked only upon the watery humor, and was carrying 
off the difeafe with it, he took a (horter method, and 
strangled him with his own hands.* 
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NICIAS AND CRASSUS, 

COMPARED. 



*NE of the firft things that occurs in this comparifon, 
*s, that Nicias gained his wealth in a lefs exceptionable 
manner than CraflTus. The working of mines, indeed, 
does, not fcem very fui table to a man of Nicias's character, 
where the perfons employed are commonly malefactors 

* There have been more execrable characters, but there is not, 
perhaps, in the hiftory of mankind, one more contemptible than 
that of Craflus. His ruling palfion was the mod fordid luft of 
wealth, and the whole of his conduit, political, popular and mi- 
litary, was fubiervicnt to this. If at any time he gave into public 
munificence, it was with him no more than afpecies of commerce. 
By thus treating the people, he was laying out his money in the 
purchase of provinces. When Syria fell to his lot, the transports 
be discovered fprung not from the great ambition of carrying the ' 
Roman eagles over the eaft. : They were nothing more than the joy 
of a miter when he flu rabies upon a hidden trealure. Dazzled 
with, the profpect of barbarian gold, he grafped with eagernefs a 
command for which he had no adequate capacity. We find him em~ 
barrafledby the (lighted difficulties in his military operations, and 
when hispbftinacy would permit him, taking his meafures from tha 
ffdvice of his lieutenants. We look with indignation on the Roman 
squadrons (landing, by his difpofitions, as a mark for the Parthian. 
archers, and incapable of afting either on the offenfive or the defen- 
&ve. The Romans could not be ignorant of the Parthian method 
of attacking and retreating* when they had before fpent fo much 
time in Armenia. The fame of their cavalry could not be unknown 
kl a country where it was fo much dreaded. It was, therefore, the 
firft bufinefe of the Roman general to avoid thofe countries whiofe 
might give them any advantage in the cqueftrian aft ion. But the 
hot (cent of eaftera treafure made him a dupe even to the policy of 
the barbarians ; and to arrive at diis the neaieft Way, be iacrificed 
the Uvea of thirty thou find Romans. 
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or barbarians, fome of which work in fetters, till the 
damns and unwholefomc air put an end to their being^- 
But it was comparatively an honorable purfuit, when put 
in parallel with getting an cftate by tnc confifcation serf 
Sylla, or by buying houfes in the midft x>f fires. Yet 
CraflTus dealt as openly in thefe things as he did in agri- 
culture and ufury. As to the other matters which he was 
cenfurcd for, and which he denied, namely, his making 
money of his vote in the fenate, his extorting it from the 
allies, his overreaching filly women by flattery, and his 
undertaking the defence of ill men ; nothing like thefe 
things was ever imputed by Slander herfelf to Nicias. As 
to his wafting his money upon thofe who made a trade of 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, it 
was a circumftance which expofed him to ridicule ; and 
unworthy perhaps, of the characters of Pericles and Arif- 
tides ; but neceffary for him, who had a timidity in hia na- 
ture. It was a thing which Lycurgus, the orator, af- 
terwards made it merit of to the people ; when cenfured for 
having bought off one of thefe trading informers, " I re- 
•' joice," faid he, " that after being fo long employed ia 
" the adminiftration, I am difcovered to have givea 
*•' money, and not taken it." 

As to their expenfes, Nicias appears to have been more 
public ipiritcd in his. His offerings to the gods, and the 
games and tragedies with which he entertained the peo- 
ple, were fo many proofs of noble and generous fentiments. 
It is true, all that Nicias laid out in this manner, and, in- 
deed his whole eftate amounted only to a fmall part of 
what CraflTus expended at once, in entertaining fo many 
myriads of men, and fupplying them with bread after- 
wards. But it would be very ftrange to me, if there ihould 
be any one who does not perceive that this vice is nothing 
but an inequality and inconfiftency of character 5 particu- 
larly when he fees men laying out that money in an hon. 
orable manner, which they have got difhonarably. So 
much with regard to their riches. 

If we confider their behavior in the adminiftratioa, 
we (hall not find in Nicias any inftance of cunning, in* 
juftice, violence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he fuf- 
fered Alcibiades to impofe upon him, and he was modeft 
or rather timid in his applications to the people. Where- 
as Craflus, in turning from his friends to his enemies, and 
back again, if his intereft required it, is juftly accufed of 
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an illiberal duplicity. Nor could he deny that he ufed 
violence to attain the confulihip, when he hired ruffians 
to lay their hands upon Cato and Domitius. In the af- 
fembly that was held for the allotment of the provinces, 
many were wounded, and four citizens killed. Nay, Craf- 
fus himfelf (I ruck a fenator, named Lucius Annalius, who 
oppofed his meafures, upon the face with his fift (a cir- 
cum fiance which efcaped us in his life) and drove him 
" out of theforum f covered with blood. 

But if Craffus was too violent and tyrannical in his pro- 
ceedings, Nicias was as much too timid. His poltroonery 
and mean fubmiiTion to the mod abandoned perfons in the 
ftate, deferves the greateft reproach. Befides, Crafliis 
fhowed fome magnanimity and dignity of fentiment, in 
contending, not with fuch wretches as Cleon and Hyper- 
bolus, but with the glory of Caefar, and the three triumphs 
of Pompey. In fact, he maintained the difpute well with 
them for power, and in the high honor of the cenfor- 
fliip he was even beyond Pompey. For he who wants to 
ftand at the helm, mould not confider what may expofe 
him to envy, but what is great and glorious, and may, by 
its luftre, force envy to fpeak behind. But if fecurity and 
repofe are to be confulted above all things, if you are 
afraid of Alcibiades upon the roftrum, of the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Pylos, and 01 Perdiccas in Thrace, then furely, 
Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a corner to 
retire to, where you may weave yourfelf the foft crown of 
tranquillity, as jfbme of the philofophers exprefs it. The 
love Nicias had for peace, was indeed, a divine attach- 
ment, and his endeavors, during his whole admini ft ra- 
tion, to put an end to the war, were worthy of the Gre- 
cian humanity. This alone places him in fo honorable a 
light, that Craffus could not have been compared with 
him, though he had made the Cafpian Sea or the In- 
dian Ocean the boundary of the Roman empire. 

Neverthelefs, in a cemmonwealth which retains any 
fentiments of virtue, he who has the lead, (hould not give 
place, for a moment, to perfons of no principle ; he mould 
intruft no charge with thofe who'want capacity, nor place 
any confidence in thofe who want honor. And Nicias cer- 
tainly did this in railing Cleon to the command of the 
army, a man who had nothing to recommend him, but 

Vol, III. E e 
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his impudence and his bawling in the roftrum. On the 
other hand, I do not commend Crafius for advancing to 
aftion, in the war with Spartacus, with more expedition 
than prudence ; though his ambition had this excufe,that 
he was afraid Pompey would come and (hatch his laurels 
irom him, as Mummius had done from Me tell us at Co- 
rinth. But the conduit of Nicias was very abfurd and 
meanfpirited.* He would not give up to his enemy the 
honor and truft of commander in chief, while he could 
execute that charge with eafc, and had good hopes of 
iuccefs ; but as foon as he faw it attended with great 
danger, he was willing to fecure himfelf, though he ex. 
pofed the public by it. It was not thus Themiftocles be- 
haved in the Perfxan war. To prevent the advancejnent 
of a man to the command, who had neither capacity nor 
principle, which he knew mud have been the ruin of his 
country, he prevailed with him, by a fum of money, to 
give up his pretentions. And Cato flood for the tribune* 
fliip, when ne faw it would involve him in the greateft 
trouble and danger. On the contrary, Nicias was willing 
enough to be general, when he had only to go againft 
Minoa, Cythera, or the poor Melians ; but if there was 
occafion to fight with the Lacedaemonians, he put off his 
armor, and intrufted the fhips, the men, the warlike 
ftorcs, in fhort the entire direction of a war which re- 
quired the moft confummate prudence and experience, to 
the ignorance and rafhnefs of Gleon, in which he was 
not only unjuft to himfelf and his own honor, but to the 
welfare and fafety of his country. This made the Athen- 
ians fend him afterwards, contrary to his inclination, 
againft Syracufe. They thought it was not a conviction of 
the improbability of fuccefs,but a regard to his owneafe, 
and a want of fpirit, which made him willing to deprive 
them of the conqueft of Sicily. 

There is, however, this great proof of his integrity, 
that though he was perpetually againft war, and always 
declined the command, yet they failed not to appoint 
him to it as the ableft and beft general they had. But 
CrafTus, though he was for ever aiming at fucli a charge, 
never gained one, except in the war with the gladiators ; 
and that only becaufe Pompey, Metellus, and both the 

* The fen re requires that we fhould read £«*Xo#, not hint. 
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IaicuHus's were abfent. This is the more remarkable, 
becaufe Craflus was arrived at a high degree of authority 
and power. But, it feems, his bed friends thought him 
(as the comic poet exprefles.it) 

In all trades fkill'd except the trade of war. 

However, this knowledge of his talents availed the Ro- 
mans but little j his ambition never let them reft, till they 
am'gned him a province. The Athenians employed Ni- 
cias again ft his inclination ; and it was againft the incli- 
nation of the Romans, that Craflus led them out. Craflus 
involved his country in misfortunes ; but the misfortunes 
of Nicias were owing to his country. 

Neverthelefs, in this refpdct, it is eafier to commend 
Nicias, than to blame Craflus. The capacity and flcill of 
the former, as a general, kept him from being drawn away 
vfrith the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he declared 
fromthefirftthatSicilycouIdrtbtbeconqtered : Thelatter 
called out the Romans to the" Parthian war, as an eafy un- 
dertaking. In this he found hlrafelf fadly deceived ; yet his 
aim was great. While Caefar was fubduing the Weft, the 
<3auls, the Germans and Britain, he attempted to penetrate 
to the Indian Ocean on the Eait, and toeonquer all Afia ; 
things which Pompey and Lucullus would have effected, if 
they had befen able. But though they were both engaged in 
the fame defigns, and made the fame attempts with Craflus, 
their characters flood unimpeached, both as to moderation 
and probity. If Craflus was oppofed by one of the tri- 
bunes in his Parthian expedition, Pompey was oppofed by 
the fenate, when he got Afia for his province. And when 
Caefar had routed three hundred thoufand Germans, 
Cato voted that he fhculd be given up to that injured 
people, to atone for the violation Of the peace. But the 
Roman people, paying no regard to Cato, ordered a 
thankfgiving to the gods, for fifteen days, and thought 
themfelves happy in the advantage gained. In what rap- 
tures then would they have been, and for how many 
days would they have offered facrifices, if Craflus could 
have fent them an account from Babylon, that he was 
victorious ; and if he had proceeded from thence through 
Media, Perfia, Hyrcania, Sufa and Badtria, and reduced 
them to the form of Roman provinces. For, according, 
to Euripides, if juflice mufl be violated, and men can 
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*n quiet and contented with their prefent pof. 
ziould not be for taking the fmall town of Scan- 
Zing fuch a cattle as Mende ; nor yet for going 
M the fugitive j^gineta?, who, like birds, have 
io another country : The price of injuftice fliould 
be ^ .1 ; fo facred a thing as right fliould not be invaded 
for a trifling confideration, for that would be treating it 
with contempt indeed. In fact, they who commend 
Alexander's expedition, and decry that of CraflTus, judge 
of actions only by the event. 

As to their military performances, feveral of Nicias's 
are very confiderable. He gained many battles, and was 
Tery near taking Syracufe. Nor were all his mifcarriages 
fo many errors ; but they were to be imputed partly to 
his ill health, and. partly to the envy of his countrymen at 
home. On the other hand, Craflus committed fo many 
errors, that Fortune had no opportunity to (how him any 
favor ; wherefore we need not fo much wonder that the 
Parthian power got the better of his incapacity, as that 
his incapacity prevailed over the good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greateft attention to divina- 
tion, and the other entirely difregarded it, and yet boih 
periflied alike, it is hard to fay whether the obfervation 
of omens is a falutary thing or not. Neverthelefs, to err 
on the fide of religion, out of regard to ancient and re- 
ceived opinions, is a more pardonable thing than to err 
through obftinacy and prefumption. 

CraflTus, however, was not fo reproachable in his exit. 
He did not furrender himfelf, or fubmit to be bound, nor 
was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in yielding to the 
inftancesof his friends, be met his fate, and fell a victim to 
the perfidy and injuftice of the barbarians. Whereas Ni- 
cias, from a mean and unmanly fondnefs for life, put 
himfelf in the enemy's hands, by which means he came 
te a bafer and more difhonorable end. 
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XT is not at all aftonifhing that Fortune, in the variety 
©f her motions through a courfe of numberlefs ages, hap- 
pens often to hit upon the fame point, and to produce 
events perfectly fimilar. For, if the number of events be 
infinite, Fortune may eafily furnifh herfelf with parallels 
io fuch abundance of matter : If their number be limit- 
ed, there muft neceffarily be a return of the fame occur- 
rences, when the whole is run through. 

Some there are who take a pleafure in collecting thofe 
accidents and adventures they have met with in hiftory or 
converfation, which have fuch a characteriftical likenefs, 
as to appear the effects of reafon and forefight. For ex- 
ample, there were two eminent perfons of the name of 
Attis ;* the one a Syrian, the other an Arcadian, who 
were both killed by a boar. There were two Acteons, 
one of which was torn in pieces by his dogs, and the other 
by his lovers, f Of the two Scipios, one conquered Car- 
thage, and the other demoli fired it, Troy was taken 
three times; the firft. time by Hercules, on account of 
Laomeden's horfes ; the fecond time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the wooden horfe ; J the third by Cha- 
ridemus, a horfe happening to ftand in the way, and hin- 
dering the Trojans from (hutting the gates fo quickly as 

* Paufanias, in his Achates, mentions one Attis or Attes, the Ton 
of Calausthe Phrygian,whointri>ducedtheworftiipof themotherof 
the gods among the Lydians. He was himfelf under a natural inca- 
pacity of having children, and therefore he might pofliblybethefirit 
who propofed that all the priefts of that go ddefs mould be eunuchs. 
Paufanias adds, that Jupiter, difpleafed at his being fo great a favorite 
with her, fent a boar, which ravaged the fields, and flew Attis» as 
well as many of the Lydians. We know nothiBg of any other Attis. 

+ Afteon, the fon of Arifteaius, was torn in pieces by his own 
dogs, and Afteon, the fon of MelifTus, by the Bacchiadse. See the 
Scholia it upon Apollonius, Book iv. 

± Thcfe are all wooden inftances of events, being under the 
gmdance of an intelligent being. Nay, there are fuch puerilities. u 
Tjimaeus himfelf fcarcc ever gave into* 

J Ee a. 
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they fliould have done. There are two cities that bear 
the names of the moft odoriferous plants, los* and Smyrna^ 
Fiolet and Myrrb> and Homer is faid to have been born in 
the one, and to have died in the other. To thefe instances 
we may add, that fome ef the generals who have been the 
greateft warriors, and have exerted their capacity for (Ira • 
tagem in the moil fuccefsful manner, have had but one 
eye j I mean Philip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and Sertorius, 
whofe life we are now going to write. A man whofe 
conduit, with refpect to women, was preferable to that of 
Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than Ami- 

fonus, and more humane to his enemies than Hannibal j 
ut, though he was inferior to none of them in capacity, 
he fell fhort of them all in fiiccefs. Fortune, indeed, was 
ever more cruel to him than his mofr, inveterate and 
avowed enemies ; yet he mowed himfelf a match for Me- 
tellus in experience, forPompcy in noble daring, for Sylla 
in his victories, nay, for the whole Roman people in pow- 
er ; and was all the while an exile and a fojourner among 
barbarians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, moft refembles 
him, is Eumenes of Cardia.f Both of them excelled in 
point of generalfhip ; in the art of ftratagem, as well 
as courage. Both were banifhed their own countries, and 
commanded armies in others. And both had to contend 
with Fortune, who perfecuted them fo violently, that at 
laft they were aflaflinaied through the treachery of thofe 
very perfons whom they had often led to victory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a refpectable family in the 
town of Nurfia, and country of the Sabines. Having loft 
his father when a child, he had a liberal education given 
him by his mother, whom on that account he always loved 
with the greateft tendernefs. Her name was Rhea. He 
was fuflficiently qualified to fpeak in a court of juftice ; and 
by his abilities that way gained fome intereft, when but a 
youth, in Rome itfelf. But his greater talents fol^he 
camp, and his fuccefs as a foldier, turned his ambition into 
that channel. 

• Some fuppofc los t« have been an ifland rather than a town. 
But if it was an ifland, there might be a town in it of the lame osumt, 
which was often the cafe in the Greek i (lands. 

I Io the Thracian CbcrJ6ncfu& 
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He made his firft campaign under Caepio,* when the 
Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a battle, in which their behavior was but indif- 
ferent, and they were put to the rout. On this occafion 
Sertorius loft his Aorfe, and received many wounds him* 
felf, yet he fwam the river Rhone, armed as he was with 
his breaftplate and fliield, in fpite of the violence of the 
torrent. Such was his ftrength of body, andfo much had 
he improved that ftrength by exercife. 

The fame enemy came on a fecond time, with fuch pro- 
digious numbers, and fuch dreadful menaces, that it was 
difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his poft, or to 
obey his general. Marius had then the command, and 
Sertorius offered nis fervice to go as a fpy, and bring him 
an account of the enemy. For this purpofe, he took a 
Gaulifh habit, and having learned as much of the language 
as might fuffice for common addrefs, he mingled with the 
barbarians. When he had feen and heard enough to let 
him into the meafures they were taking, he returned to 
Marius, who honored him with the eftablifhed rewrfrds of 
valor ; and, during that whole war, he gave fuch proofs 
of his courage and capacity, as railed him to diftinclion, 
and perfectly gained him the confidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
fent as a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spain, and 
took up his winter quarters in Caftulo,f a city of the 
Celtiberians. The foldiers living in great plenty, behaved 
in an info lent and diforderly manner, and commonly drank 
to intoxication. The barbarians feeing this, held them 
in contempt j and one night having got afllftancc from 
their neighbors the Gyrifcenians,J they entered the 
houfes where they were quartered, and put them to the 
fword. Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 

* In the printed text it is Scipio ; but two manufcripts give us 
Czpio. And it certainly was Q. Servilius Caepio, who, with the con- 
ful Cn. Mallius, was defeated by the Cimbri, in the fourth year of 
the hundred and fixtyeighth Olympiad, a hundred and three year* 
before the Chriftian era. 

+ A town of New Caftile, on the confines of Andalufia. 

X The Gyrifoenians being a people whom we 'know nothing of r 
it has been conjectured that we mould read Orijians. The Orifian*. 
•were of that diiirlft. Sec Celiarius. 
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to efcape, Tallied out and collected all that he had got out 
of the hands of the barbarians. Then he marched round the 
ftuwn, and finding the gate open at which the Gyrifeenians- 
had been privately admitted, he entered ; but took care 
not to commit the fame error they had done. He placed 
a guard thei?, made himfelf matter of all quarters of the 
town, and ilew all the inhabitants who were able to beatr 
arms. After this execution, he ordered his foldiers to lay 
afide their own arms and clothes, and take thofe of the 
barbarians, and to follow him in that Form to the city of 
the Gyrifcenians. The people, deceived by the fuitiof 
armor and habits they were acquainted with, opened 
their gates, and fallied forth in expectation of meeting 
their friends and fellowcitizens in alLthe joy of ftic- 
celV. The confequence of which was, that the greareft 
part of them were cut In pieces at the gates ; the reft 
Surrendered, and were fold as (laves. 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius became fam- 
ous in Spain ; and noon his return to Rome, he was ap- 
pointed quscftor in the Cifalpinc Gaul. That appoint- 
ment was a very feafonable one ; for the Marian warfooiv 
breaking out,aud Sertorius being employed u> levy troops 
and tp provide arms, he proceeded iii ttiat commiffion 
with fuch expedition and activity, that, while effeminacy 
and fupinenefs were fpreading among the reft of theRo- 
man youth, he was con fide red as a man of fpirit and en- 
terprife. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he srrived 
at the degree of general. His perfonal exploits wereftill 
great, and he faced danger in the moft fearlefs manner r 
in confequence of which he had one of his eyes (truck out. 
This, however, he always gloried in. He faid, others 
did not always carry about with them the honorable 
badges cf their valor, but (ometimes laid afide their 
chains, their truncheons, and coronets ; while he had 
perpetually the evidences of his bravery about him, and 
thofe who faw his misfortune, at the fame time beheld his 
courage. The people, too, treated him with the higheft 
refpeci. When he entered the theatre, they receivedhinr 
with the loudeft plaudits and acclamations ; an honor 
which officers diftinguifhed fop their age and achieve.* 
merits did not eaiily obtain*. 
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Yet when* he flood for the office of tribune of the peo- 
ple, he loft it through the oppofition of Sylla's faction } 
which was the chief caufe of h'18 perpetual enmity againft 
Sylla. When Marius was overpowered by SyUa, and fied 
for his life, and Syfla was gone to carry on the war againft 
Mithridates, Octavius, one of the confuls, remained in 
Sylla's intereft ; but Cinna, the other conful, whofe tem- 
per was reftlefs and feditious, endeavored to revive the 
linking faction of Marius. Sertorious joined the latter ; 
the rather becaufe he perceived that Octavius did not 
act with vigor, and that he diftrufted the, friends of 
.Marius. 

Sometime after, a great battle was fought by the con- 
fuls in the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, and 
Cinna and Sentorius having loft not much lefs than ten 
thoufand men, were forced to fly. But, as there was a 
number of troops fcattered up and down in Italy, they 
gained them by promiies, and with that addition found 
themfelves able to make head againft Octavius again. At 
the fame time Marius arrived from Africa, and offered to 
range himfelf under the banners of Cinna, as a private 
man under the conful. The officers were of opinion that 
they ought to receive him ; only Sertorius oppofed it. 
Whether it was that he thought Cinna would not pay fo 
much attention to him, when he had a man of fo much 
greater name, as a general, in his army j or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius would throw all their af- 
fairs into confufion again ; as he indulged his refentments 
without any regard to juftice or moderation whenever he 
had the advantage. He remon ft rated, that as they were 
already fuperior to the enemy, they had not much left to 
do ; but if they admitted Marius among them, he would 
rob them of all the honor and the power at the fame 
time, for he could not endure an aflbciate in command, 
and was treacherous in every thing where his own intereft 
was concerned. • 

Cinna anfwered, that the fentiments of Sertorius were 
perfectly right, but that he was afhamed, and indeed 
knew not how to reject Marius, when he had invited him 
to take a part in the direction of affairs. Sertorius re- 
plied, " I imagined that Marius had come of his own 
" accord into Italy, and pointed out to you what in that 
" cafe was moft expedient for you to do ; but, as he 
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11 came upon your invitation, you fhould not havedelib- 
" eratcd # a moment, whether he was to be admitted or 
** not. You fhould have received him immediately. 
" True honor leaves no room for doubt and hefita- 
" tion." 

Cinna then fent for Marius ; and the forces being di- 
vided into three parts, each of thefe three great officers 
had a command. When the war was over, Cinna and 
Marius gave into every kind of infolence and cruelty. 
Sertorius atone neither put any man to death to glut his 
own revenge, nor committed any other outrage : On the 
contrary, he reproached Marius with his favage proceed- 
ings, and applying to Cinna in private, prevailed with 
him to make a more moderate ufe of his power.. At laft, 
finding that the flaves whom Marius had admitted his 
fellowioldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny, f were a ftrong and numerous body ; and 
that partly by order or perraiflion of Marius, partly by 
their native ferocity, they proceeded to the greateft ex* 
cefles, killing their matters, abufing their niiftrefleSj and 
violating the children ; he concluded, that thefe outrages 
were infupportable, and (hot them all with arrows in their 
camp, though their number was not lefs than four thouf- 
and. 

After the death of Marius, the aflaffination of Cinna 
that followed it, and the appointment of yeung Marius 
to the conTulfhip, contrary to the will of Sertorius and 
the laws of Rome, Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus carried 
On the war againtt Sylla, now returned to Italy, but with- 
out any fuccefs. For fometimes the officers behaved in a 
mean and daftardly manner, and fometimes the troops de- 
ferted in large bodies. In this cafe Sertorius began to 
think his preience of no importance, as he law their af- 
fairs under a mifeiable direction, and that peifons of the 
leaft undei (landing had moil power. He was the more 
confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla encamped near 
Scipio, and amufing him with carefles, under pretence of 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius advertifed Scipio of it feverai times, 
and told him what the event would be, but he never 
liftened to him. 

» Qui dclibcrant defciverunt. Tatit. 
"f The Bardiaans, 
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Then giving up Rome for loft, he retired with the ut- 
xiioft expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he could get the 
government there into his hands, to be able to afford pro- 
tection to fuch of his friends as might be beaten in Italy. 
He met with dreadful ftorms on his way, and when he 
came to the mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbarians 
infilled that he fhould pay toll, and purchafe his paflTage 
over them. Thofe that attended him were fired with in- 
dignation, and thought it an infufferable thing for a Ro- 
man proconful to pay toll to fuch a crew of barbarians. 
But ne made light of the teeming difgrace, and faid, 
" Time was the thing he purchafed, than which nothing 
" in the world could be more precious to a man engaged 
" in great attempts*" He therefore fatisfied the demands 
of the mountaineers, and patted over into Spain without 
lofing a moment. 

He found the country very populous, and abounding 
in youth fit for war, but at the fame time the people, op- 
preffed by the avarice and rapacity of former governors, 
were illdifpofed towards any Roman government what- 
ever. To remove this averfion, he tried to gain the bet- 
ter fort by his affable and obliging manner, and the pop- 
ulace by lowering the taxes. But his excufing them 
from providing quarters for the foldiers, was the mofi 
agreeable meaiure. For he ordered his men to,pafs the 
winter in tents without the walls, and he fet them the ex- 
ample. He did not, however, place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Ro- 
mans had fettled there, and were fit to bear arms, lie in- 
corporated with his troops ; he provided fuch a variety of 
warlike machines, and built fuch a number of (hips, as 
kept the cities in awe ; and though his addrefs was mild 
and gentle in peace, he made himfelf formidable by his 
preparations for war. 

As loon as he was informed that Sylla had made him- 
felf matter of Rome, and that the fadtion of Marias and 
Carbo was entirely fupprefled, he concluded that an army 
would foon be lent again ft him under the conduct of an 
able general. For this reafon he fent Julius Salinator, 
with fix thou fan d foot, to block up the pafles of the 
Pyrennees. In a little time Caius Annius anived on the 
part of Sylla ; and feeing it impoflible to di (lodge Salina- 
tor, he fat down at the foot of the mountain, not know- 
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ing how to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, 
one Calpurnius, furnamed Lenarius, aflaffinated Salinator, 
and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Anniui 
patted them, eafily repulfing with his great army the few 
that oppofed him. Sertorius, not being in a condition to 
give him battle, retired with three thou fan d men to New. 
Carthage ; where he embarked, and crofted over to Africa. 
The Maurufian coaft was the land he touched upon ; and 
his men going on more there to water, and not being upon 
their guard, the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a 
confiderable number ; f o that he was forced to make back 
for Spain. He found the coafts guarded, and that it was 
impracticable to make a defcent there j but having met 
with fome veflels of Cilician pirates, he perfuaded them 
to join him, and made his landing good in the I fie of 
Pity ufa,* forcing his way through the guards which An- 
nius had placed there. 

Soon after, Annius made his appearance with a numer- 
ous fleet, on board of which were five thou fan d men. 
Sertorius ventured to engage him, though his veflels were 
fmall, and made rather for lwift failing than ftrength. But 
* violent weft wind fpringing up, railed fuch a (form, that 
the greateft part of Sertorius's fhips, being too light to 
bear up againft it, were driven upon the rocky fhore. 
Sertorius himfelf was prevented by the ftorm from making 
his way at fea, and by the enemy from landing j fo that 
he was tofTed about by the waves for ten days together, 
and at lafl cfcaped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among fome 
fcattered iflands in that quarter. There he landed ; but 
finding they were without water, he put to fea again, 
crofled the Straits of Gades, and keeping to the right, 
landed a little above the mouth of the river Baetis, which 
running through a large track to difcharge itfelf in the 
Atlantic Ocean, gives name to all that part of Spain 
through which it pafles.f There he fouud Tome mariners 
lately arrived from the Atlantic Iflands. J Thefe are two 
i n number, fcparated only by a narrow channel, and are 
at the diftance of four hundred leagues|| from the African 

• Now Ivica. 

+ Bertie a, now Andalufia, 

t The Canaries. 

|j In the original , ten thiufand furlongs. 
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road. They called the Fortunate IJlands. Rain fel* 
dom falls there, and when it does, it falls moderately 5 
but they generally have foft breezes, which fcatter fuch 
rich dews, that the foil is not only good for fowing and 
planting, but fpontaneoufly produces the mod excellent 
fruits, and thofe in fuch abundance, that the inhabitants 
have nothing more to do than to indulge themfelves in the 
enjoyment of eafe. The air is always pleafant and falu- 
brious, through the happy temperature of the feafons, and 
their infenfible tranfition into each other. For the north 
and eaft winds which blow from our continent, in the 
immenfe track they have to pafs, are diflipated and loft ; 
while the fea winds, that is, the fouth and the weft, bring 
with them from the ocean, flight and gentle mowers, but 
oftener only a refrefhing moifture, which imperceptibly 
fcatters plenty on their plains. So that it is generally 
believed, even among the barbarians, that thefe are the 
-Elyfian Fields, and the Seats of the Blefled, which Ho- 
mer has defcribed in all the charms of verfe.* * 

Sertorius hearing thefe wonders, conceived a ftrong de- 
fire to fix himfelf in thofe iflands, where he might live in 
perfect tranquillity, at a diftance from the evils of tyranny 
and war. The Cilicians, who wanted neither peace nor 
repofe, but riches and fpoils, no fooner perceived this, 
than they bore away for Africa, to reftore Afcalis, the fon 
of Iphtha, to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far 
frem giving himfelf up to defpair, refolved to go and 
aflift the people who were at war with Afcalis in order 
to open to his troops another profpect in this new em- 
ployment, and to prevent their relinquifhing him for want 
of iupport. His arrival was very acceptable to the Moors \ 
and he foon beat Afcalis in a pitched battle ; after which 
he befieged him in the place to which he retired. 

Hereupon Sylla interpofed, and fent Pacciahus with 
a conGderable force to the afliftance of Afcalis. Sertorius 
meeting him in the field, defeated and killed him ; and 
having incorporated his troops with his own, aflaultedand 
took the city of Tingis,f whither Afcalis and his bro- 
ody ff. IV. 
* t In the text Tingtnc. Strabo tells us, the barbarians call It 
Tinga, that Artemidorus gives it the name of Linga, and Era- 
to ft henes that of Lixus, 

Vol. III. Ff 
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tliers had fled for refuge. The Africans tell us, the body 
of Autre us lies there ; and Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians related of his gigantic free, opened 
his tomb for fatisfaftion. But how great was his furprife, 
when (according to the account we have of it) he beheld 
a body lixty cubits long. 4 He immediately offered (acri- 
ficrs, and do fed up the tomb ; which added greatly to the 
refpect and leputation it had before. 

Thepeoplc of Tingis relate, that after the death of An- 
t.eus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, and had 
by her a fou named Sopkax, who reigned over that couo- 
uy, and founded a city, to which lie gave his mother's 
name. They add, that Diodorus, the fon of Sophax, fub- 
dued many African nations with an army of Greeks, which 
he raifed out of the colonies of Olbians and Myctniant, 
fettled here by Hercules. Thefe particulars we mention 
for the fake of Juba, the bell of all royal hiftorians : for 
lie is (aid to have been a defcendant of Sophax and Dyo- 
dorus, the fon and grandfon of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no fort of 
harm to thole who furrendered themfelves or placed a 
confidence in him. He reftored them their pofTeffions 
and cities, and put the government in their hands again ; 
taking nothing for himfelf but what they voluntarily of- 
fered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he fhould next turn 
his arms, the Lufitanians fent ambaflTadors to invite him 
to take the command among them. For they wanted a 
general of his reputation and experience, to fupportthem 
again (t the terror of the Roman eagles ; and he was the on- 
ly one on whofe character and firmnefs they could pro- 
perly depend. Indeed, he is faid to have been proof againft 
the impreflions both of pleafure and fear; intrepid 
in time of danger, and not too much elated with more 

• If it did not appear from Strabo, that Plutarch has here only 
copied the fable of Gabinius, concerning the ftatvre of Antaeus we 
Ihould bcinclined to think that there was an error in the text and, 
that inftcad of {{nxoitfa, we fhould read || f£o»1», referring the 
participle to ffvpali, immediately preceding. We the more readi- 
ly give into thi* opinion, as the antiques of Hercules and Antzuf 
do not rep relent the latter more in proportion than half a cubit 
higher than the former. And if we are to believe, at tht fame time, ! 
that Hercules, after he had killed Antaeus, had connexions will < 
his widow, that mull confirm us in the altered reading. 
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profperous fortune ; in any great and fudden attempt as 
daring as any general of his time, and where art and con- 
trivance, ^s well as difpatch, was neceflary, for feizing 
a pafs, or fecuring a ftrong hold, one of the greateft maf» 
ters of ftratagem in the world ; noble and generous in 
rewarding great actions, and in punifhing otfences very 
moderate. 

It is true, his treatment of the Spanifli hoftages in the 
latter part of his life, which bore fuch ftrong marks of 
cruelty and revenge, feems to argue that the clemency he 
ftowed before, was not a real virtue in him, but only a 
pretended one, taken up to fuit his occafions. I think, 
indeed, that the virtue which is fincerei and founded upon 
reafon, can never be fo conquered by any ftroke whatever, 
as to give place to the oppofite vice. Yet difpofitions 
naturally humane and good, by great and undeferved 
calamities, may poflibly be foured a little, and the man 
may change with his fortune. This, I am perfuaded, was 
the cafe of Sertorius ; when fortune forfook him, his dif- 

J>ofttion was fharpened by difappointmenr, and he became 
evere to thofe who injured or betrayed him. 

At prefent, having accepted the invitation to Lufitania, 
he took his voyage from Africa thither. Upon his arrival, 
he was inverted with full authority as general, and levied 
forces, with which he reduced the neighboring provinces. 
Numbers voluntarily came over to him, on account of 
his reputation for clemency, as well as the vigor of his 
proceedings. And to thefe advantages he added artifice 
to amufe and gain the people. 

That of the hind was none of the leaft.* Spanus, a 
countryman who lived in thofe parts, happening to fall 
in witli a hind which had newly yeaned, and which was 
flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to take her ; 
but, charmed with the uncommon color of the fawn, 
which was a perfett white, he purfued and took it. By 
good fortune Sertorius had his camp in that neighbor- 
hood ; and whatever was brought to him, taken in hunting, 
or of the productions of the field, he received with plea- 
lure, and returned the civility with intereft. The coun- 
tryman went and offered him the fawn. He received this 
prefent like the reft, and at fir ft took no extraordinary 

* Sertorius had learned thefe arts of Matiua. 
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iK)tice of it. But in time it became fo tradable and fon«f 
of him, that it would come when he called, follow him 
wherever he went, and learned to bear the hurry and tu- 
mult of the camp. By little and little he brought the peo- 
ple to believe there were fomething (acred and myfterious 
in the affair ; giving it out that the fawn was a gift from 
Diana, and that it difcovered to him many important fe- 
crets. For heknew the natural powerof fu perflation over 
the 4 minds of the barbarians. In purfuance of his fcheme, 
when the enemy was making a> private eruption into the 
country under his command, or perfuading fome city to 
revolt) he pretended the fawn had appeared to him in a 
dream, and warned him to have his forces ready. And if 
he had intelligence of fome vi6tory gained by his officers, 
he u(ed to conceal the meflenger, and produce the fawn 
crowned with flowers for its good tidings ; bidding the 
people rejoice, and facrifice to the gods, on account of 
fome news they would foon hear. 

By this invention he made them fo t raft able, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without hesitation, no 
longer confidering themfelves as under the conduit of a 
ftranger, but the immediate direction of heaven. And 
the aitonifhing increafe of his pow er, far beyond all they 
could rationally expe6t, confirmed them in that perfua- 
fion. For, with two thoufand fix hundred men, whom 
he called Romans (though among them there werefeven 
hundred Africans, who came over with him) and an ad- 
dition of four thoufand light armed Lufitanians, and fev- 
en hundred horfe, he carried on the war againft four 
Roman generals, who had an hundred and twenty thouf- 
and foot, fix thoufand horfe, two thoufand archers and 
(lingers, and cities without numberunder their command ; 
though at firft he had twenty cities only. Neverthelefs, 
with fo trifling a force, and luch fmall beginnings, he 
fubdued feveral great nations, and took many cities. Of 
the generals that oppofed him, he beat Cotta at fea in 
the Srraits over againft Mellaria ; he defeated Phidius* 

* Xylander has it Didius, which isagreeableto foinemanufcripts; 
Cruferius, upon conjecture only, reads it Aujidius. But as the 
learned Mofes Du Soul obferves, there is a corrupt and infignificant 
irs in the text— Kolcfat/f-ta;^^* 7ra tohov $e — and thence hecon- 
qludcs, with fome degree of probability, that welhouki rtad Fu^di* 
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who had the chief command in Bxtica, and killed four 
thoufand Romans upon the banks of the Baetis. By his 
qiueftor he beat Domitius and Lucius Manlius,* proconful 
of the other Spain ; he likewifeflew Thoranius,+ one of 
the officers fent againft him by Metcllus, together with his 
whole army. Nay, Metellus himfelf, a general of as great 
reputation as any the Romans then had, was entangled by 
him in fuch difficulties, and reduced to fuch extremities, 
that he was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from Gallia 
Narbonenfis to his aili fiance, and Pompey the Great was 
fent with another army from Rome with the uimoft expe- 
dition. For Metellus knew not what meafures to take 
againft fo daring an enemy, who was continually harraffing 
him, and yet would not come to a pitched battle, and 
who, by the lightnefs and activity of his Spanifh troops, 
turned himfelf into all manner of forms. He was fuffi- 
ciently (killed indeed, in fet battles, and he commanded 
a firm heavy armed infantry, which knew how to repulfe 
and bear down any thing that would make head againft 
them, but had no experience in climbing mountains, or 
capacity to vie in flying and purfuing men as fwift as the 
wind ; nor could his troops bear hunger, eat any thing 
und retted, of lie upon the ground withouttents, likethofe 
of Sertorius. Befides, Metellus was now advanced in 
years, aqd after his many campaigns and long fervice, 
had begun to indulge himfelf in a more delicate way of 
living j whereas Sertorius was in the vigor of his age, 
foil of fpirits, and had brought his ftrength and activity 
to the greateft perfection, by exercife and abflemioufnefs. 
He never indulged in wine, even when he had nothing 
elfe to do 5 and he had accuftomed himfelf to bear labor 
and fatigue, to make long marches, and paf» many fuc- 
eeflive nights without deep, though fupported all the 
while with mean and flender diet. By beftowing his lei- 
fure on hunting and traverfmg all the country for game, 
he had gained fuch a knowledge of the impracticable as 
well as open parts ot it, that when he wanted to fly, he 

*J, Freinfhem, in his Supplement to Livy (xc. 28.) calls this Gene- 
ral Furjidius ; and he might do it upon th« authority of iome an- 
cient raanulcript of Plutarch. 

* Lufius hxthe text again is corrupt. We read it Lucius Manila* 
from Orofius and Livy. 

t Floru$ has it Thoriut. 
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found no manner of difficulty in it, and if he had occafion 
to purfuc or furround the enemy, he could execute it with 
eafe. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented from 
coming to any regular action, differed all the inconveni- 
ences of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained as much by fly- 
ing, as he could have done by conquering and pu ruling". 
For lie cut his adverfary off from water, and prevented 
his foraging. If the Romans began to march, he was on 
the wing to harrafs them ; and if they fat ftill, he galled 
them in fuch a manner, that they were forced to quit 
' their po(t. If they inverted a town, he was foon upon 
them, and by cutting off their convoys, as it were bc- 
ficgetl the bedegers ; infomuch, that they began to give 
up the point, and to call upon Metellss to accept the chal- 
lenge that Sertorius had given ; iniiftingthat general fliould 
tight with general, and Roman with Roman ; and when 
he declined it, they ridiculed and abufed him. Metellus 
mily laughed at them, and he did perfectly right 5 for as 
Theophraltus fays, " A general fliould die like a general, 
and not like a common foldier. 

He found that the Langobritre were very ferviceable to 
Sertorius, and perceived, at the fame time, that he might 
foon bring them to furrender for want of water ; for they 
hud but one well in the city, and an enemy might imme- 
d'ately make himfclf matter of the fprings in the fuburbs, 
and under the walls. He therefore advanced again ft the 
town ; but concluding he mould take it within two days, 
he ordered his troops to take only five days provifions 
with them. But Sertorius gave the people fpeedy afliftance* 
He got two thoufand (kins, and filled them with water, 
promifing a good reward for the care of each veflel or (kin. 
A number of Spaniards and Moors offered their fervice on 
this occafion ; and having felecled the ftrongeft and fwifteft 
ot them, he lent them along the mountains, with orders, 
w hen they delivered thefe veffels, to take all ufelefs perfons 
cut of the town, that the water might be fully fufficient 
lor the reft during the whole courfe of the fiege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, he 
was greatly concerned at it ; and as his provifions began 
to fail, he fent out Aquilius* with fix thoufand men to 

* The common reading in thcGrccik text is Jfuinus, but tk. 

manuiciipts give us Jquilius ♦ . 
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eollett frerti fupplies. Sertorius, who had early intelli. 
gence of it, laid an ambufh for Aquilius, and upon his 
return, three thoufand men, who were placed in the fhady 
channel of a brook for th* purpofe, rofe up and attacked 
him in the rear. At the fame time Sertorius hiinfelf, 
charging him in front, killed a contiderable number of his 
party and took the reft priforiers. Aquilius got back to 
Metellus, but with the lofs both of his horfe and his arms j 
whereupon MeteUus retired with difgrace, greatly infult- 
ed and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This fuccefs procured Sertorius the admiration and 

* efteem of the Spaniards; but what charmed them ftill 
more was,' that he armed them in the Roman manner, 
taught them to keep their ranks, and to obey the word 
of command 5 fo that, inftead of exerting their ftrength 

x in a- favage and diforderly manner, and behaving like a 
multitude of banditti, he poliftied them into regular 
forces. Another agreeable circumftance was, that he fur- 
nifhed them with abundance- of gold and filver to guild 
their helmet?, and enrich their fhields ; and that he taught 
them to wear embroidered vefts, and magnificent coats j 
nor did he give them fupplies only for theie purpofes, but 
he fet them the example.* The finifliing ftroke was, 
his collecting, from the various nations, the children of 
the nobility into the great city of Ofca,f and his furnifh- 
ing them with mailers to inftruft them in the Grecian and 
Roman literature. This had the appearance only of an 
education, to prepare them to be admitted citizens of 
Rome, and to fit them for important commiifions ; but in 
faft, the children were fo many hoftages. Meanwhile, 
the parents were delighted to fee their fons in gowns bor- 
dered with purple, and walking in great ftate to the fchools, 
without any expenfe to them. For Sertorius took the 
whole upon himfelf, often examining befides into the im- 
provements they made, and diftributing proper rewards 
to thofe of moft merit, among which were the golden 
ornaments furling down from the neck, called by the Ro- 
mans bulla. 

* Alexander had taken the fame method, before him, among the 
Perfians. For he ordered-thirty thoufand Perfian boys to be taught' 
Greek, and trained in the Macedonian manner. 

t A city in llifpania Tarraconeuiis. 
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It was then the cuffom in Spain, for the band which 
fought near the general's perfon, when he fell, to die 
with him. This manner of devoting themfclves to death r 
the barbarians call a Libation.* The other generals had 
but a few of thefc guards or knights companions ; whereas 
Sertorius was attended by many myriads, who had laid 
them helves under that obligation. It is faid, that when 
he was once defeated near the walls of a town, and the 
enemy v/cre prefling hard upon him, the Spaniards, to 
fave Sertorius, expofed therafclves without any precaution. 
They pa fled him upon their moulders, from one to ano- 
ther, till he had gained the walls, and when their gene, 
ral was fecure, then they d if per fed, and fled for their own 
lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanifli foldiers only, but 
by thofe which came from Italy too. When Perpenna 
Vento, who was of the lame party with Sertorius, came 
into Spain with a great quantity of money, and a refpeft- 
able army, intending to proceed in his operations againft 
Mctellus upon his own bottom ; the troops difliked the 
fcheme, and nothing was talked of in the camp but Ser- 
torius. This gave great uneafinefs to Perpenna, who was 
much elated with his high birth and opulent fortune. Nor 
did the matter flop here. Upon their having intelligence 
that Pompey had parted the Pyrennees, the foldiers took 
up their arms and Standards, and loudly called upon Per- 
penna to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening, if he would 
not comply, to leave him, and go to a general who knew 
how to fave both himfelf and thofe under his command. 
So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with fifty three cohorts. + 

Sertorius now found himfelf at the head of a great 
army ; for, befides the junction of Perpenna, ail the coun- 
tries within the lbenis had adopted his intereft,and troops 
were daily flocking in on all fides. But it gave him pain 
to fee them behave with the diforder and ferocity of oar- 
barians ; to find thein calling upon him to give the fignal 
to charge, and impatient of the leaft delay. He tried 
what mild representations would do, and they had no ef- 
fccl. They tlill continued obftinate and clamorous, often 

* In Gaul, the perfons who laid themfclves under this obl'ga-> 
tion. were called SMdarii. Cr/. dt Btll. Gal. 1. iii. 
1 A cohort is the tenth part of a legion. 
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demanding the combat in a very unfeafonable manner. 
At laft he permitted them to engage in their own way, 
in confequence of which they would fuffer great lofs, 
though he defigned to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. Thefe checks, he hoped, would make them 
more willing to be under difcipline. 

The event anfwered his expectation. They fought and 
were beaten ; but making up with fuccors, he rallied 
the fugitives, and conducted them fafe into the camp. 
His next ftep was to roufe them out of their defpondence. 
For which purpofe, a few days after, he aflembled all his 
forces, and produced two horfes before them ; the one old 
and feeble, the other largeand ftrong, and remarkable be- 
fides for a fine flowing tail. By the poor weak horfe ftood 
a robuft able bodied man, and by the ftrong horfe (tood 
a little man of a very contemptible appearance. Upon a 
fignai given, the ftrong man began to pull and drag 
about the weak horfe by the tail, as if he would pull it 
off j and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
horfe's tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled 
a long time to the great diverlion of the fpeclators, and 
at laft was forced to give up the point ; the latter, without 
any difficulty, foon ftripped the great horfe's tail of all 
its hair.* Then Sertorius rofe up, and faid, " You fee, 
" my friends and fellow foldiers, how much greater are 
*' the effects of perfeverance, than thofe of force, and 
" that there are many things invincible in their collec- 
" tive capacity and in a ftate of union, which may gra- 
«' dually be overcome when they are once feparated. In 
*' fhort, perfeverance is irrefiftible. By this means, time 
" attacks and deftroys the ftrongeft things upon earth. 
" Time, I fay, who is the beft friend and ally to thofe 
" that have the difcernment to ufe it properly, and watch 
*' the opportunities it prefents, and the worft enemy to 
** thofe who will be rufhing into action when it does not 
" call them." By fuch fymbols as thefe, Sertorius ap- 
plied to thefenfes of the barbarians, and inftru&ed them 
to wait for proper junctures and occafions. 

But his contrivance, with refpeft to the Characitani 
gained him as much admiration, as any of hts military 
performances whatever. The Characitani are featcd be- 

* Horace alludes to this, 1 ii. ej>. \, 
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yond the river Tagus. They have neither cities nor vil- 
lages, but dwell upon a large and lofty hill, in dens and 
caverns of the rocks, the mouths of which are all to the 
north. The foil of all the country about it is a clay, fo 
very light and crumbly, that it yields to the prefigure of 
the foot, is reduced to powder with theieaft touch, and 
flies about like allies or un flaked lime. The barbarians, 
whenever they are apprehenfive of an attack, retire to 
thefe caves with their booty, and look upon themfelves as 
in a place perfectly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to fome diftance from 
Metellus, encamped upon this hill ; and the favage in- 
habitants imagining he retired only becauie he was beaten, 
offered him fcvcral in fu Its. Sertorius, either provoked at 
iucli treatment, or willing to (how them he was not flying 
from any enemy, mounted his horfe the next day, and 
went to reconnoitre the place. As he could fee no part in 
which it was acceilible, he almolt defpai red of taking it, 
and could only vent his anger in vain. menaces. At laft 
he obferved that the wind blew the duit in great Quan- 
tities towards the mouths of the caves, which, as 1 faid 
before, are all to the north.* The north wind, which 
fome call Cacias,\ prevails mod in thofe parts ; taking 
its rife from the marfhy grounds, and the mountains cov- 
ered with fnow. And as it was then the height of fum- 
mcr, it was remarkably ftrone, having frefb fupplies from 
the melting of the ice on the northern peaks j fo that it 
blew a moit agreeable gale, which in the daytime refresh- 
ed both thefe favages and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he faw, and being in- 
formed by the neighboring Spaniards that thefe were 
the ufual appearances, ordered his foldiers to collect vaft 
quantities of that dry and crumbly earth, fo as to raife a 
mount of it over againU the hill. The barbarians imagining 
he intended to ftorm their ftrong holds from that mount, 
laughed at his' proceedings. The foldiers went on with 
their work till night, and then he led them back into the 
camp. Next morning, at break of day, a gentle breeze 
fprung up, which moved the lighteft part of the heap, 
and difperfed it like fmoke ; and as the Am got up higher 

* Media inter Aquiloncra el Exottum i£quino&ialem. Plin. L 
ii. e. 47. 
+ N arrant ct in Ponto Csecian in fe tiahere nubes. lb. 
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the C*cias blew again, and by its violence covered all the 
hill with duft. Meantime the foldiers ftirred up the heap 
from the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay ; and 
forae galloped up and down to raife the light earth, and 
thicken the clouds of duft in the wind, which carried 
them into the dwellings of the Characitani ; theirentrances 
directly facing it. As they were caves, and, of courfe, 
had no other aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants were 
foon filled, and they could fcarce breathe for the fuffocaU 
ing duft which they drew in with the air. In thefe 
wretched circumftances they held out two days, though 
with great difficulty, and the third day furrendered them. 
/elves to Sertorius at difcretion ; who, by reducing them, 
did dot gain fuch an accefllon of ftrength as of honor. 
For an honor it was to fubdue thofe by policy whom his 
arms could not reach. 

While he carried on a war againft Metellus only, 
his fuccefs in general was imputed to the old age and in- 
activity of his adverfary, who had to contend with a 
bold young man, at the head of troops fo light, that they 
might pafs rather for a marauding party, than a regular 
army. But when Pdfnpey had palled the Pyrennees, and 
Sertorius took pott againft: him, every art of generalfhip 
on both fides wasexhaufted, and yet even then it appeared, 
that in point both of attack and defence, Sertorius had the 
advantage. In this cafe, the fame of Sertorius greatly 
increafed, and extended itfelf as far as Rome, where he 
was confidered as the ableft general of his time. Indeed, 
the honor Pompey had acquired, was very confiderable, 
and the actions he had performed under Sylla, let him in 
a very refpeclable light, infbmuch that Sylla had given 
him the appellation of the Great, and he was diftinguifh- 
ed with a triumph, even before he wrote man. This made 
many of the cities, which were under the command of 
8ertorius, cafl their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined them 
to open their gates to him. But they returned to their 
old" attachment, upon the unexpe6ted fuccefs that attend- 
ed Sertorius at Lauron.* 

Sertorius was befieging that place, and Pompey marched 
with his whole army to its relief. There was a hill at 
fome diftance from the walls, from which the city might 
>V 

• A city of Hither Spain, five leagues from Valencia. 
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be greatly annoyed. Sertorius haftened to feize it, and 
Ponipey to prevent him ; but the former gained the poft. 
Pompey, however, fat down by it with great fatisfaclion, 
thinking he had been fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off 
from the town ; and he fent a meflage to the Lauronites, 
" That they might be perfectly eafy, and fit quietly upon 
" their walls, while they faw him befiege Sei-tonus.'? 
But when that general was informed of it, he only laughed, 
and faid, " I will teach that fcholar of Sylla" (fo in ri- 
dicule he called Pompey) " that a general ought to look 
behind him, rather than before him." At the fame time 
lie fhowed the befieged a body of fix thoufand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to feize the hill, 
and which had been left there on purpofe to take Pompey 
in the rear, when he fhould come to attack Sertorius in 
the poft he now occupied. 

Pompey, not difcovering this manoeuvre till it was too 
late, did not dare to begin the attack, left he fliould be 
iiirrounded. And yet he was afhamed to leave the Lau- 
ronites in fuch extreme danger. The confequence was, 
that he was obliged to fit ftill and fee the town loft. The 
people, in defpair of a ill fiance, furrendered to Sertorius, 
who was pleated to fpare the inhabitants, and let them 
go free ; but he laid their city in afhes. This was not 
clone out of anger, or a fpirit of cruelty (for he feems to 
have indulged his refentment lefs than any other general 
whatever) but to put the admirers of Pompey to the blufh ; 
while it was faid among the barbarians, that though he 
was at hand, and almoft warmed himfelf at the flame, he 
iuftercd his allies to perifh. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the coitrfe 
of the war ; but it was not where he a6red in perfon ; for 
he ever continued invincible ; it was through his lieute- 
nants. And fuch was his manner of rectifying the mif- 
takes, that he met with more applaufe, than his adverfa- 
ries in the midft of their fuccefs. Inftances of which, we 
have in the battle of Sucro with Pompey, and in that of 
Tuttia* with both Pompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was fought the 
fooner, becaufe Pompey haftened it, to prevent Metellus 

• Gracvius conjeftu res, that we ftioul 4rcad Turi*, the Turius be- 
ing a river which falls into the Sucro. 
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from having a {hare in the victory. This was the very 
thing Sertorius wanted, to try his ttrength with Pompey, 
before Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up and en- 
gaged him in the evening. This he did out of choice, 
in the perfuafion that the enemy, not being acquainted 
with the country, would find darknefs a hinderance to 
them, whether they fhould have occafion to fly or to pur- 
fue. When they came to charge, he found that he haii 
not to do with Pompey, as he could have wifhed, but that 
Afrankis commanded the enemy's left wing, oppofite to 
bim 9 who was at the head of his own right wing. How. 
ever, as foon as he understood that his left gave way to the 
vigorous impreflions of Pompey, he put his right Under 
the direction of other officers, and haftened to fupport 
that which had the difadvantage. By rallying the fugi- 
tives, and encouraging thofe who kept their ground, he 
forced Pompey to fly in great confufion, who before was 
purfuing; nay, that general was in the greateft danger ; 
he was wounded, and got off with difficulty. For the 
Africans, who fought under the banners of Sertorius, hav- 
ing taken Pompey's horfe, adorned with gold and other 
rich furniture, left the purfuit, to quarrel about dividing 
the fpoil. In the mean time, when Sertorius was flown 
from his right wing to fuccor the other in diftrefs, Afna- 
ftius overthrew all before him, and clofely purfuing trie 
fugitives, entered their camp with them, which he pillaged 
till it was dark ; he knew nothing of Pompey's defeat, 
and was unable to keep the foldiers from plundering, if 
he had de fired it. At this inftant, Sertorius returns with 
the laurels he had won, falls upon the troops of Afranius, 
■which were fcattered up and down the camp, and de/troys 
great numbers of them. Next morning he armed, aiid 
took the field again ; but perceiving that Metullus was at 
hand, he drew off and decamped. He did it, however, 
with an air of gaiety : " If the old woman," faid lie, "had 
" not been here, I would have flogged the boy well, and 
" fent him back to Rome,." 

He was, notwithstanding, much afflicted for the lofs of 
his hind. For (he was an excellent engine in the manage- 
ment of the barbarians, who now wanted encouragement 
more than ever. By good fortune fome of his foldiers, as 
they were ftrolling one night about the country, met with 
her, and knowing her by the color, brought her to him* 

Vol. III. Go 
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Sertorius, happy to find her again, promifcd the foldiers 
large fums, on condition they would not mention the af- 
fair. He carefully concealed the hind; and a few days 
after appeared in public with a cheerful countenance, to 
tranfact bufinefs, telling the barbarian officers, that he 
had fome extraordinary happinefs announced to him from 
heaven in a dream. Then he mounted the tribunal, for 
the difpatch of fuch affairs as might come before him. At 
that inftant the hind being let loofe near the place, by thofe 
who had the charge of her, and feeing Sertorius, ran up 
with great joy, leaped upon the tribunal, laid her head 
upon his lap, and licked his right hand, in the manner to 
which (he had long been trained. Sertorius returned her 
careflTes with all the tokens of a fincere affection, even to 
the fhedding of tears. The afTembfy at firft looked on 
with filent aftonifhraent ; but afterwards they teflificd 
their regard for Sertorius with the loudeft plaudits and ac- 
clamations, as a perfon of a ftiperior nature, beloved by 
the gods. With thefe impreflions they conducted him to 
his pavilion, and refumed all the hopes and fpirits with 
which he could have wifhed to infpire them. 

He watched the enemy fo clofe in the plains of Sagun- 
turn, that they were in great want of provifions ; and as 
they were determined at laft to go out to forage and collect 
r.eceflaries, this unavoidably brought on a battle. Great 
alts of valor were performed on both fides. Me mm ins, 
the beft officer Pompey had, fell in the hotteft of the fight. 
Sertorius carried all before him, and, through heaps of 
the (lain, made his way towards Metellus, who made great 
efforts to oppofe him, and fought with a vigor above his 
years, but at laft was borne down with the ftroke of a 
ipear. All the Romans who faw or heard of his difafter, 
refolved not to abandon their general, and from an impulfe 
of fhame as well as anger, they turned upon the enemy, 
and fheltered Metellus with their fhields, till others car- 
ried him off in fafety. Then they charged the Span- 
iards with great fury, and iouted them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed fides, Sertorius, to fecure 
a fafe retreat for his troops, as well as convenient time for 
railing frefh forces, had the art to retire into a city ftrongly 
fituated upon a mountain. He repaired the walls, and 
barricaded the gates, as though he thought of nothing lefs 
than (landing a fiege. The enemy, however, were de- 
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ceived by appearances. They inverted the place, and, in 
the imagination that they fhould make themfelves matters 
of it without difficulty, took no care to purfue the fugi- 
tive barbarians, or to prevent the new levies which the of- 
ficers of Sertorius were making. Thefe officers he had 
lent to the towns under his command, with inftruclions, 
when they had aflembled a fufficient number, to fend a 
meflenger to acquaint him with it. 

Upon the receipt of fuch intelligence, he fallied ou^t, 
and having made his way through the enemy without 
much trouble, he joined his new raifed troops, and re- 
turned with that additional ftrength. He now cut off the 
Roman convoys both by fea and land : At land, by laying 
ambufhes, or hemming them in, and by the rapidity of 
his motions, meeting them in every quarter : At fea, by 
guarding thecoaft with his light piratical vefTels. In con- 
sequence of this, the Romans were obliged to feparare. 
Merullus retired into Gaul, and Pompey went and took up 
his winter quarters in the territories of the Vacceians, 
where he was greatly diftreflfed for want of money ; info- 
much that he informed thefenate, he (hould foon leave the 
country, if they did not fupply him ; for he had already 
Sacrificed his own fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed, 
the common difcourfe was, that Sertorius would be in 
Italy before Pompey. So far had his capacity prevailed 
over the moil diftinguifoed and the ableft generals in 
Rome. 

The opinion which Metellus had of him, and the dread 
of his abilities, was evident from a proclamation then pub- 
lished ; for which Metellus offered a reward of an hundred 
talents of filver, and twenty thoufand acres of land to any 
Roman who fhould take him ; and if that Roman was 
an exile, be promiied he (hould be reftored to his country. 
Thus he plainly difcovered his defpair of conquering his 
enemy, by the price which he fet upon him. When he 
happened once to defeat him in a pitched battle, he was 
fo elated with the advantage, and thought the event fo 
fortunate, that he fuffered himfelf to be faluted as Impera- 
tor ; and the cities received him with Sacrifices and evciy 
teftimony of gratitude to the gods at their altars. Nay, 
it is faid, he received crowns of victory, that he made 
mod magnificent entertainments on the occafion. and wore 
a triumphal robe. Victories, in effigy, ddcended in ma- 
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chines, with trophies of gold and garlands in their hands ; 
and choirs of boys and virgins fung fongs in his praife. 
Thefe circum fiances were extremely ridiculous, if he ex- 
pretfed fo much joy and F fuch fuperabundant vanity, while 
he called Sertorius a fug'itive from Sylla, and the poor re- 
mains of Carbons faction. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius ap- 
peared in every ftep he took. The patricians, who had 
Iteen obliged to fly from Rome, and take refuge with him, 
he called a fenate. Out of them he appointed quaeftors 
and lieutenants, and in every thing he proceeded according 
10 the laws of his country. What was of (till greater mo- 
ment, though he made war only with the arms, the mon- 
ey, and the men of Spa^n, he did not fuffer the Spaniards 
to have the lead (hare in any department of government, 
e>en in words or titles. He gave them Roman, generals 
and governors 5 to make it appear that the liberty of Rome 
was his great object, and that he did not want to fet up 
the Spaniards againft the Romans. In fact, he was a true 
lover* of his country, and his paffion to be reftored to it, 
was one cf the firft in his heart. Yet, in his greateft mil- 
fortunes, he neverdeparted from his dignity. On the other 
hand, when he was victorious, he would make an offer to 
Metellus or Pompey, to lay down his arms, on condition 
he might be permitted to return in the capacity of a priv- 
ate man. He faid, he had rather be the meaneft citizen ■ 
in Rome, than an exile with the command of all the other 
countries in the world. 

This love of his country is faid to have been rn fonae 
raeafure owing to the attachment he had to his mother. 
His father died in his infancy, and he had his education 
wholly from her ; confequently his affections centered in 
her. His Spanifh friends wanted to conftitute him fupreme 
governor; but having information at that time of the 
death of his mother, he gave himfelf up to the mod alarm- 
ing grief. For feven whole days he neither gave the word, 
nor would be feen by any of his friends. At laft, his gen- 
erals, and others who were upon a footing with him in 
point of rank, befet his tent, and inftfted that he fliould 
rife from the ground,and make his appearance, to fpeak to 
the foldiers, and to take the direction of their affairs, which 
were then as profperous as he could defire. Hence many 
imagined! that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and t 
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lover of tranquility, but was brought againft his inclina- 
tion, by fome means or other, to take upon hiin the 
command ; and that when he was hard preffed by his ene- 
mies, and had no other (helter but that of war to fly to, 
he had recourfe to it merely in the way of felfdefe nee. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanimity, 
than thofe that appear in his treaty with Mithridates. That 
prince recovering from the fall given him by Sylla, en- 
tered the lifts again, and renewed his pretentions to Alia. 
By this time the fame of Sertorius had extended itfelf into 
all parts of the world. The merchants who traded to the 
weit, carried back news of his achievements, like commo- 
dities from a diftant country, and filled Pontus with his re- 
nown. Hereupon Mithridates determined to fend an e«i- 
baiTy to him ; induced to it by the vain fpeeches of his flat- 
terers, who compared*Sertorius to Hannibal, and Mithri- 
dates to Pyrrhus, and infifled that the Romans would never 
be able to bear up againft two fuch powers and two per- 
sons of fuch genius and abilities, when attacked by them 
in different quarters $ the one being the mod excellent of 
generals, and the other the greateft of kings.. 

In purfhance of this fcheme, Mithridates fent ambaffa- 
dors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and propofals 
to be made in conference ; the purport of which was, that 
rhe king would fupply him with money and fliips for the 
war, on condition that he confirmed his claim to Afia, 
which he had lately given up to the Romans in the treaty 
with Sylla, 

Sertorius aflembled his council, which he called .the 
Senate. They were unanimous in their opinion .that he 
ftiould accept the conditions, and think himfelf happy 
in them ; fince they were only afked an empty name and 
title to things which it was not in their power to give, 
and the king in return would fupply them with what they- 
rood wanted. But Sertorius would by no means agree 
to it. He (aid, he had no objection to that prince's hav- 
ing Bithynia and Cappadocta, countries accuflomed to 
kingly government, and not belonging to the Romans 
by any juft title ; but as to a province to which the Ro- 
mans had an undeniable claim 5 a. province which they 
had been deprived of by Mithridates,. which he after- 
wards loft to Fimbria, and at laft had quitted upon the 
peace with Sylla, he could never confent.that he fiiould be 
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put in pofleflion of it again. " Rome," faid he, " ought 
4< to have her power extended by my victories, and it is 
" not my right to rife tb power at her expenfe. A man 
*' who has any dignity of fentiment mould conquer 
u with honor, and not ufe any bafe means even to lave 
" his life." 

Mithridates was perfectly aftonifbed at this anfwer,and 
thus communicated his furprife to his friends : " What 
41 orders would Sertorius give us, when feated in the 
" fenate houfe at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the 
u coafts of the Atlantic Ocean, he prefcribes bounds to 
" our empire, and threatens us with war if we make any 
•' attempt upon Afia ?" The treaty, however, went on, 
and was fworn to. Mithridates was to have Cappadocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius to fupply him with a general 
and fome troops ; the king, on the other hand, was to 
furnifh Sertorius with three thoufand talents, and forty 
(hips of war. 

The general whom Sertorius fent into Afia, was a fena- 
tor who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius. When Mithridates, by his affiftance, had taken 
fome cities in Afia, he permitted that officer to enter them 
with his rods and axes, and voluntarily took the fecond 
place as one of his train. Marius declared fome of thofe 
cities free, and excufed others from imports and taxes, 
telling them they were indebted fer thefe favors to Serto- 
rius. So that Ana, which labored again under the ex- 
action of the Roman taxgatherers, and the oppreffions 
and infults of the garrifons, had once more a profpect of 
lbme happier mode of government. 

But in Spain, the fenators about Sertorius, who looked 
upon themfelves as on a footing with him, no fooner fav 
themfelves as a match for the enemy, than they bade 
adieu to fear, and gave into a fooliih jealoufy and envy 
©f their general. At the head of thefe was Perpenna, 
who, elated with the vanity of birth, afpired to the com- 
mand, and fcrupled not to address his partizans in priv- 
ate with fuch fpeeches as thefe : " What evil demon 
«' poflefles us, and leads us from bad to worfe r We, who 
«< would not ftay at home and fubmit to the orders of 
« Sylla, who is- matter both of fea and land, what are 
*« we come to ? Did we not come here for liberty ? Yet 
«* here we are voluntary flaves j guards, to theexjled Se*- 
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c< torius. We fufFer ourfelves to be amufed with the 
** title of a fenate ; a title defpifed and ridiculed by all 
" the world. O noble fenators, who fubmit to the moil 
" mortifying talks and labors, as much as the meaneft 
*• Spaniards and Lufitanians ! M . 

Numbers were attacked with thefe and fuch like dif- 
courfes ; and though they did not openly revolt becaufe 
they dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they took pri- 
vate methods to ruin his affairs, by treating the barbarians 
ill, inflicting heavy punimments, and collecting exorbitant 
fubfidies, as if by his order. Hence the cities began to 
waver in their allegiance, and to raife difturbances ; and 
the perfons fent tocompofe thofe difturbances by mild and 
gentle methods, made more enemies than they reconciled, 
and inflamed the rifing fpirit of difobedience ; infomuch 
that Sertorius departing from his former clemency and 
moderation, behaved with great injuftice and outrage to 
the children of the Spaniards in Ofca, putting fome ta 
death, and felling others for (laves. 

The confpiracy daily gathered ftrength, and among the 
reft Perpenna drew in Manlius,* who had a confiderable 
command in the army. #*##** 
* * * * * He and his partizans then 

prepared letters for Sertorius, which imported that a vic- 
tory was gained by one of his officers, and great numbers 
of the enemy flain. Sertorius offered facrifice for the good 
tidings ; and Perpenna gave him, and his own friends 
who were by, and who were all privy to the defign, an 
invitation to fupper, which with much entreaty he pre- 
vailed with him to accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was prefent, had 
been always attended with great order and decorum ; for 
he could not bear either to fee or hear the leaft indecency, 
and he had ever accuftomed the guefts to divert themfelves 
in an innocent and irreproachable manner. But in the 
niidft of the entertainment, the confpirato&s began to 
feek occafion to quarrel, giving- into the moft diffblute 
difcourfe, and pretending drunkennefs as the caufe of 
their ribaldry. All this was done to provoke him* How- 
ever, either vexed at their obfeenities and defign, or 

. * Dacier thinks we ftiould read Manias, by which he.m£AA&, 
JdnflMAntonius, who gave Sertorius the firftblow* 
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guefling at their defigns by the manner of their drawling 
them out, he changed his pofhire, and threw himfelf back 
upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Per perm a took a cup of wine, and as he 
was drinking, purpofely let it fall out of his hands. The 
noife it made being the li^nal for them to fall on, Antony, 
who fat next to Sertorius, gave him a ftroke with his 
fword. Sertorius turned, and l\ rove to get up ; but Antony 
throwing himfelf upon his bread held both his hands ; fo 
that not being able in the leaft to defend himfelf, the reft 
of the confpirators despatched him with many wtunds. 

Upon the firlt news of his death, moft of the Spaniards 
abandoned Per pe una, and by their deputies iurrendered 
themfelves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attempted 
fomething with thofe that remained ; but though he had 
the ufe ot all that Sertorius had prepared, he made fo ill 
a figure, that it was evident he knew no more how to 
command, than how to obey. He gave Pompey battle, 
and was foon routed and taken prifoner. Nor in this laft 
difrrefs did he behave as became a general. He had the 
papers of Sertorius in his pofleflion, and he offered Pom- 
pey the light of original letters from men of confular dig- 
nity, and the greateft intereft in Rome, by wkich they in- 
vited Sertorius into Italy in con fe que nee of'tfo defireof 
numbers, who wanted a change in the prefent tace of af- 
fairs, and a new adminiftration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, but 
with all the marks of a (olid and improved underftanding,. 
and by his prudence delivered Rome from a train of dread- 
ful fears and new commotions. He collected all thofe 
letters and the other papers of Sertorius, and burnt them, 
without cither reading them himfelf, or Suffering any 
other perfon to do it. As for Perpenna, he put him to death 
immediately, left he fhould mention the names of thofe 
who wrote the letters, and thence new feditions and 
troubles mould arife. Perpenna's accomplices met the 
fame fate ; fome of them being brought to Pompey, and 
by him ordered to the block, and others who -fled into 
Africa, mot by the Moors. None efcaped but AufidiiM, 
the rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he could not 
be found, or they thought him not worth the Seeking, he 
lived to old age in a village of the barbarians, wretchedly 
poor and univerfally delpifed* 
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JL/URIS the hiftorian writes, that Eumenes the Car- 
dian was the fon of a poor waggoner in the Cherfonefus, 
and yet that he had a liberal education both as to learn- 
ing and the exercifes then in vogue.* He fays, that while 
he was but a lad, Phillip happening to be in Cardia went 
to fpend an hour of leifure in feeing how the young men 
acquitted themfelves in the faticration^ and the boys in 
wreltliag. Among thefe Eumenes fucceeded fo well, and 
{bowed fo much activity and addrefs, that Philip was 
pleafed with 1iim, and took him into his train. But 
others aflTert with a greater appearance of probability, 
that Philip preferred him on account of the ties of friend- 
fhip and hofpitality there were between him and the fa* 
ther of Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the reputa- 
tion, of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in ca- 
pacity, and in the honor with which he difichaged his 
commiflions ; and though he had only the title of princi- 

1>al fecretary, he was looked upon in as honorable a** 
ight as the King's moft intimate friends and counfellors ; 
infomuch that he had the fole direction of an Indian ex- 
pedition, and upon the death of Hephaeftion, when Per- 
diccas had the poft of that favorite, he fucceeded Per- 
diccas.J Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who had been 
the principal armorbearer, took upon him to fay, after 
the death of Alexander, " That he had borne the fhield 
•* and fpear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only 
" followed with his efcritoir," the Macedonians only 
laughed at his vanity ; knowing that befides other marks 
of honor, Alexander had thought Eumenes not unworthy 

* There were public fchools, where children of all conditions 
were taught without diftin&ion. 

t The pancration (as we have already obferved) was a coxnpou- 
tion of wreftling and boxing. 

$ In the printed text it is iT«p^»«i», province. But as we know 
of no government that Alexander gave Eumenes ; lirirafftar, a 
command in the cavalry , which is the reading in fome manulcripts, ap- 
pears preferable. And Cornelius Nepos confirms It in thefe words} 
fntfuit ctiam altcri eatiitum oAr, 
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his alliance. For Bar/Ine, the daughter of Artabazus, 
who was the firfi lady Alexander to»k to his bed in Afia, 
and who brought him a Ton named Hercules, had two 
fibers ; one of which, caLed Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other called alio Bariine, he gave to Euraenes, 
at the time when he was felecting Perlian ladies as wives 
for his friends.* 

Yet it mu(t be acknowledged, he was often in difgrace 
with Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, on ac- 
count of Hephaeftion. In the firfi place, Hephaeftion 
gave a muflcian named Evius, the quarters which the 
Servants of Eumencs had taken up for him. Upon this, 
Kumenes went in great wrath to Alexander, with Men- 
tor,f and cried, "The beft method they could take, was 
•■ to throw away their arms, and learn to play upon the 
" flute, or turn tragedians." Alexander at nrft entered 
into his quarrel, and fharply rebuked Hephaeftion : fiat 
he Toon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
difpleafurc upon Eumenes ; thinking he had behaved 
with more diirefpeli to him than reientmer.t againft He- 
phapftion. 

Again ; when Alexander wanted to fend out Nearchus 
with a fleet to explore the coafls of the ocean, he found 
his treafury low, and afked his friends for a /up ply. 
Among the refl he applied to Eumenes for three hundred 
talents, who offered him only a hundred, and affured 
him, at the fame time, he ihould find it difficult to collect 
that fum by his ilev\ards. Alexander refufed the offer, 
but did not remonrtrate or complain. However, he or- 
dered his fervants privately to let fire to Eumenes's tent, 
that he might be forced to carry out his money, and be 
openly convicted of the falfny. It happened that the 
tent was entirely con fumed, and Alexander was forry on 

* Alexander bad married Statira, the elded daughter of Darius, 
and given the youngeit, named Trypetis, to Hephaeition. This was 
a meaiure well calculated for etlabliihing him and his pofterityon 
the Perlian throne ; but it was obnoxious to the Macedonians. 
Therefore to lupport it on one hand, and to obviate inconvenience* 
on the other, he lele&ed eighty virgins out of the moll: honorable 
families in Perfia, and ptrluaded his principal friends and officers 
to marry them. 

+ Mentor was brother to Memnon, whofe widow Barfme was 
Alexander's miftrefs. He was alio brothcrinlaw to Artabazus; 
and thefecond Bar fine, whom Eumenes married, feems to have been 
daughter to Memnon and Mentor's lifter. 
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account of the lofs of his papers. There was gold and 
filver found melted, to the amount of more than a thou- 
fand talents, yet. even then the king took none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees and lieutenants, tQ 
fend him copies of the defpa^ches that were loft, upon 
their arrival, he put them again under the care of Eu- 
menes. • 

Some time after, another difpute happened between him 
and Hephaeftion, on account of fome prefent from 
the king to one of them. Much fevere and abufive lan- 
guage paflfed between them, yet Alexander, for the pref- 
ent, did not look upon Eumenes with the lefs regard. 
But, Hephaeftion dying foon after, the king, in his un* 
fpeakable affliction 'for that lofs, exprefled his refentment 
againft all who he thought envied that favorite while he 
lived, or rejoiced at his 4eath. Eumenes was one of thofe 
whom he mod fufpecled of fuch fentiments, and he often 
mentioned the differences, and the fevere language thofe 
difference had produced. Eumenes, however, being an 
artful man, and happy at expedients, made the very per- 
fon through whom he had loft the king's favor, the 
means of regaining it. He feconded the zeal and appli- 
cation of Alexander, to celebrate the memory of Hephaef- 
tion. He fuggefted fuch inftances of veneration as he 
thought might do moft honor to the deceafed, and con- 
tributed largely and freely out of his own purfe, towards 
the expenfes of his funeral. . 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 
out between the phalanx and the late king's friends and 
generals. Eumenes in his heart, fided with the phalanx , 
but in appearance ftood neuter, as a perfon perfectly in- 
different ; faying, it did not become him, who was a 
/tranger, to interfere in thedifputes of the Macedonians. 
And when the other great officers retired from Babylon, 
he ftayed there, endeavoring to appeafe that body of in- 
fantry, and to difpofe them to a reconciliation. 

After thefe troubles were paft, and the generals met 
to confult about dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries afligned Eumenes, were Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, and the coaft of the Sea of Pontus, as 
far as Trapezus. Thefe countries were not then fubjetl 
to the Macedonians, for Ariarathres was king of them ; 
but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great 
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army, and put Eumenes in pofTeflion. Antigomrs, now 
elated with power, and defj>ifing all the world, gave no 
attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leonatus 
marched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia, 
and promifed to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. 
Immediately after this, Hecatzus, a petty tyrant in Car- 
dia, applied to Leonatus, and de fired him rather to go to 
the relief of Antipater and the Macedonians, who were 
befieged in Lamia.* Leonatus being inclined to go, 
called Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile him to He. 
•jat.xus. They had long had fufpicions of each other on 
account x>t a family difference in point of politics ; in 
confequence of which Eumenes had only ace u fed Heca- 
fjcus of fetting himfelf up tyrant in Card ia, and had en- 
treated Alexander to reftore that people to their liberty. 
He now defired to beexcufed talcing a (hare in the Grecian 
expedition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had 
long hated him, to gratify himfelf as well as Hecatams, 
would make fo me attempt upon his life. Upon which, 
Leonatus, placing an entire confidence in him, opened 
to him all his heart. He told him the a flitting Antipater 
was nothing but a pretext, and that he defigned, as foon 
as he landed in Greece, to aflert his claim to Macedonia. 
At the fame time he (bowed him letters from Cleopatra, f 
in which fhe invited him to Pella, and promifed to give 
him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or 
whether he defpaircd of any fervice from Leonitus, who 
was extremely obftinatein his temper, and foil owed -every 
impulfe of a precipitate ambition, lie withdrew from him 
in the ni ght with all his equipage, which confifted of 
three hundred horfe, two hundred of his domeftics, well 
armed, and all his treafure, amounting to five thoufand 
talents. With this he fled to Perdiccas ; and, as he ac- 
quainted that general with rhe fecret defigns of Leonatus, 
he was immediately taken into a high degree of favor, 
and admitted to a /hare in his councils. In a little time, 
too, Perdiccas in perfon conducted him into Cappadocia, 
with a great army ; took Ariarathes prifoner, fubduedall 
fhe country, and eftablifhed Eumenes in that government; 

* A city of Thcflaly. 
+ The fifter of Alexander. 
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in- confequence of which Euraencs put the cities under 
the direction of his friends, placed guards and garrifons, 
with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and fiiperintendants of the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving 
the entire difpofition of thofe things to him. After this, 
he departed with Perdiccas ; choofing to give him that 
teftimony of refpect, and not thinking it confiftent with 
his intereft to be abfent from his court. But Perdiccas, 
fatisfied that he could himfelf execute the defigns he was 
meditating, and perceiving that the provinces he had left 
behind, required an able and faithful guardian, fent back 
Eumenes when he had reached Cilicia. The pretence 
was, that he might attend to the concerns of his own gov- 
ernment j but the real intention, that he fhould fecure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was difturbed 
by the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of fanguine purfuits, and un- 
bounded vanity. Eumenes, however endeavored to keep 
him to his duty, by foothing applications. And as 
he faw the Macedonian infantry were become extremely 
infolent and audacious, he applied himfelf to railing a bo- 
dy of cavalry, which might be a counterpoife againft 
them. For this purpofe he remitted the taxes, and gave 
other immunities to thofe of his province who were good 
horfemen. He alfo bought a great number of horfes, 
and diftributed them among fuch of his courtiers as he 
place4 the greateft confidence in ; exciting them by hon- 
ors and rewards, and training them to ftrength and 
(kill, by a variety of exercifes. The Macedonians, upon 
this, were differently affected, fome with aftonifhment, 
and others with joy, to fee a body of cavalry collected, to 
the number of fix thoufand three hundred, and trained in 
fo fhort a fpace of time. 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater, having re» 
duced Greece, pafled into Afia, to overthrow the power 
of Perdiccas ; and news was brought that their fir ft inten- 
tion was to enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas himfelf was en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy ; he therefore appointed Eu- 
menes commander in chief of the- forces in Armenia and 
Cappadocia ; and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to 
obey the orders of that general, whom he had inverted 
with difcretionarjr powers. Alcetas plainly refufed to 
ftibmit to that injuu6tion : '' alleging that the Macedo- 
Vol. III. H H 
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nians would be afhamed to fight Antipater ; and as for 
Craterus, their affection for him was fucn tliat they would 
receive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was 
vi/ible that Neoptolemus was forming fome treacherous 
fcheme again ft Eumenes ; for when called upon, he re- 
filled to join him, and, inftead of that, prepared to give 
him battle. 

This was the fir ft occafion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his forefight and timely preparations. For, 
though his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he put 
Neoptolemus to flight, and took his baggage. And while 
the phalanx were difperfed upon the purfuit, he fell upon 
them in fuch good order with his horfe, that they were 
forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to ferve 
him. Neoptolemus collected fome of the fugitives, and 
retired with them to Craterus and Antipater. They had 
already fent am baflado rs to Eumenes, to defire him to 
adopt their interefts, in reward of which they would con* 
firm to him the provinces he had, and give him others, 
with an additional number of troops ; in which cafe he 
would find Antipater a friend inftead of an enemy, and 
continue in friend (hip with Craterus, inftead of turning 
his arms again ft him. 

Kumene* made anfwer to thefe propofaJs, '* That 
•* having long been on a footing of enmity with Anti- 
*' pater, he did not choofe to be his friend, at a time 
" when he faw him treating his friends as i'o many ene- 
•• mies. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him 
41 to Perdiccas, and to compromife matters between them 
" upon juft and reasonable terms. But if he fliould be* 
" gin hoftilities, he would fupport his injured friend while 
" he had an hour to live, and rather (acrihee life itfelf 
" than his honor." 

When this anfwer was reported to Antipater and Cra- 
terus, they took lomc time to deliberate upon the meaf- 
ures they fhould purfue. Meanwhile Neoptolemus ar- 
riving, gave them an account of the battle he had loft, and 
requefted aftiftance of them both, but particularly of 
Craterus. He faid, " The Macedonians had fo extraor- 
" dinary an attachment to him, that if they faw but his 
** hat, or heard one accent of his tongue, thev would im- 
" mediately run to him with their fwords in tneir hands." 
Indeed, the reputation of Craterus was very great among 
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them, and, after the death of Alexander,, mod of them 
wifbed to be under his command. They remembered the 
rifks lie had ran of embroiling himfelf with Alexander for 
their fakes ; how he had combated the inclination for Per- 
fian fafhions which infenfibly grew upon him, and fup- 
ported the cuftoms of his country againft the infults of 
barbaric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now fent Antipater into Cilicia, and, taking 
a confide rable part of the forces himfelf, marchea along. 
with Neoptoleraus againft Eumenes. If Eumenes fore- 
faw his coming and was prepared for it, we may impute 
it to the vigilance neceflary in a general ; we fee nothing 
in that of fuperior genius. But when, befides his con- 
cealing from the enemy what they ought not to difcover* 
he brought his own troops to acTion, without knowing 
who was their adverfary, and made them ferve agafnfl 
Craterus, without finding out that he was the officer they 
had to contend with ; in this we fee charafteriftical proofs 
of generalfbip. For he propagated, a report, that Neop- 
tolemus, aflifted by Pigris, was advancing again with 
fome Cappadocian and Paphjagonian horfe. The night 
he defigned to decamp, he fell into a found fleep, and had 
a very extraordinary dream. He thought he faw two 
Alexanders prepared to try their ftrengrh againft each* 
other, and each at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came, 
to fupport the one and Ceres the other. A (harp conflict 
enfued, in which the Alexander affifted by Minerva,, was 
defeated, and Ceres crowned the vidtor with a wreath of 
.corn. He immediately concluded that the dream was in 
his favor, becaufe he had to fight for a country which 
was mod of it in tillage, and which had then fo excellent 
a crop, well advanced towards the fickle, that the whole 
face of it had the appearance of a profound peace. He 
was the more confirmed in his opinion, when he found 
the enemy's word was Minerva and Alexander ; and in 
oppofition to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At the fame 
time, he ordered his men to crown themfelves, and to cover 
their arms with ears of corn. He was feveral times upon 
the point of declaring to his principal officers and cap* 
tains what adverfary they had to contend with ; thinking 
it a hazardous undertaking to keep to himfelf a fecret 
fo important, and perhaps neceflary for them to know*. 
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Yet he abode by his firft refolution, and traded his own 
heart only with the danger that might enfue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not fet any 
Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed to that 
•harge two bodies of foreign horfe, commanded by Phar- 
«abazus the ion of Artabazus, and Phoenix of Tenedos. 
They had orders to advance on the firft fight of the ene- 
my, and come to clufc fighting, without giving them 
time to retire ; and if they attempted to f\ eak or fend any 
herald, they were not to regard it. For he had ftrong 
.'fiiprehenfions that the Macedonians would go over to 
Craterus, it they happened to know him. Eumenes him- 
fclf, wkh a troop ot three hundred feleft horfe, went and 
polled himfelf in the right wing, where he fhouldhave to 
a£t againft Neoptolemus. When they had patted a little 
hill that feparated the two armies, and came in view, 
4hcy charged with fuch impetuofitv, ihat Craterus wai 
extremely furprifed, and exprefled his refentment in ftrong 
verms againft Neoptolemus, who, he thought, had de- 
ceived him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 
change fides. However, he exorted his officers to be- 
have like brave men, and ftood forward to the encounter. 
In the firft fhock, which was very violent, the fpears were 
ioon broke, and they were then to decide the difpute with 
the fword. 

The behavior of Craterus did no di/honor to Ales* 
•nder. He killed numbers with his own hand, and over- 
threw many others who aflailed him in front. But at laft 
he received a fide blow from a Thracian, which brought 
him to the ground. Many pafled over him without know- 
ing him ; but Georgias, one of Eumene's officers, took 
notice of him ; and being well acquainted with his perfon, 
leaped from his horfe and guarded the body ; it was then, 
however, too late ; he was at the laft extremity, and ia 
*he agonies of death. 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes.-* 
The m©ft violent hatred had long fubhfted between them, 
and this day added ftings to it. They knew not one ano- 
ther in the two firft encounters, but in the third they did j 
and then they rufhed forward impetuoufly with fwords 
drawn and loud fhouts. The ftiock their horfes met with was 
io violeitf, that it refembled that of two galleys. Tbe 
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fferce antagoniffs quitted the bridles, and laid hold on. 
each other ; each endeavoring to tear ofF the helmet or 
the breaftplate of his enemy. While their hands were, 
thus engaged, their horfes went from under them ; andt 
as they fell to the ground* without quitting, their hold,, 
"they wreftled for the advantage; Neoptolemus was be- 
ginning to rife firft, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham, a*nd by that means got upon his feet before him.. 
Neoptolemus being wounded in one knee, fupported him* 
felf upon the other, and fought with great courage under- 
neath, but was* not able to reach his adverfary a mortal 
blow. At laft receiving a wound in. the neck, he gfewr 
faint, and (Iretched himielf upon the ground. Eumenes,. 
With all the eagernefs of inveterate hatred, haftening to 
ftrip him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches,, 
did not obferve that his fword was ftill in his hand ; fo 
*hat Neoptolemus wounded him under the cuirafs, where 
it touches upon the groin. However-, as the ftrdke wa&. 
but feeble,, the apprehenlions it gave him were greater:* 
than the real hurt. 

When he had defpoi led his adverfary, weak as he wa's 
with the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he 
mounted his horfe and made up to his left wing, which he 
foppofed might ftill be engaged, with the enemy, There, 
being informed of the fate of Craterus,. he haftened to, 
him ; and finding his breath and his fenfes not quite gone,, 
he alighted from his horfe, wept over him-, and gave hlhY 
his hand. One while he vented his execrations upon. 
Neoptolemus, and another while he lamented his* own ill 
fortune,, and the cruel neceflity he was under of coming. 
to extremities with his moil intimate friend, and either 
giving or receiving the fatal blow, 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after, the forrad- 
er. And it raifed him. to a high rank of honor, becaufe 
it brought him the palm both of capacity and courage,, 
but at the fame time it ex poled him to the envy and ha- 
tred both of his allies and his enemies. It feerhed hard 
to them, that a ftranger, a foreign adventurer,, mould; 
have destroyed one of the greateft and moil illuttriou* d£ 
the Macedonians with the arms of thofe very Macedonia 
aris. Had the news of the death of Craterus been brought 
fooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have frayed, the - 
Macedonian fceptre.. But fte was flam in. a mutiny in. 

& Jtt-h.a. 
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Egypt, two days before the news arrived. The Mace* 
donians were fo much exafperated again ft Eumenes upon 
the late event, that they immediately decreed his death. 
Antigonus and Antipater were to take the direction of 
the war which was to carry that decree into execution. 
Mean time Eumenes went to the king's horfes which were 
pa (iii ring upon Mount Ida, and took fuch as he had oc- 
cafion for, but gave the keepers a di (charge for them. 
When Antipater was apprifed of it, he laughed, and faid, 
" He could not enough admire the caution of Eumenes, 
" who muft certainly expeft to fee the account of the 
" king's goods and chattels dated either on one fide or 
" other." 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becaufe he was ftrong in cavalry, 
and becaufe lie was ambitious to mow Cleopatra what a 
refpeitable foice he had. However, at the requeft of 
that princefs, who was afraid to give Antipater any caufe 
of complaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celarnae. There Alcetas, rolemon and Do- 
ciinus, contended with him for the command ; upon 
which he faid, " This makes good the obfervation, 
" Every one thinks of advancing himfelf, but no one 
" thinks of the danger that mav accrue to the public 
•« weal." 

He had promifed to pay his army within three dayS| 
and as he had not money to do it, he fold them all the 
farms and caftles in the country, together with the peo- 
ple and rattle that were upon them. Every captain of a 
Macedonian company, or officer who had a command in 
the foreign troops, received battering engines from Eu- 
menes ; and when he had taken the cattle, he divided the 
ipoil among his company, according to the arrears due 
to each particular man. This reftored him the affections 
of the foldiers ; infomuch, that when papers were found in 
his camp, difperfed by the enemy, in which their generals 
promifed a hundred talents and great honors to the man 
who mould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly 
incenfed, and gave order that from that time he fhoula 
have a body guard of a thoufand officerlike men* always- 
about him, who mould keep watch by turns, and be ja. 
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waiting day and night. There was not a man who refufed 
that charge ; and they were glad to receive from Eumenes 
the marks of honor, which thofe who were called the 
king's friends, ufed to receive from the hands of royalty. 
For he too was empowered to diftribute purple hats and 
rich robes,- which were confidered as the principargifw 
the kings of Macedon had to beftow. 

Profperity gives fome appearance of higher fentiments 
even to perfons of mean fpirit, and we fee fomething of 
grandeur and importance about them in the elevation 
where Fortune has placed them. But he who is infpired 
by real fortitude and magnanimity, will (how it molt by 
the dignity of his behavior under loffes, andinthemoft 
ad verfe fortune. So did Eumenes. When he had loft a 
battle to Antigonus in the territory of the Orcynians in 
Cappadocia, through the treachery of one of his officers, 
though he was forced to fly himfelf, he did not fuffer the 
traitor to efcape to the enemy, but took him and hanged 
him upon the fpot. In his flight he took a different way 
from the purfuers, and privately turned round in fuch a 
manner, as to regain the field of battle. There he en- 
camped, in order to bury the dead, whom he collected, 
and burnt with the doorpofts of the neighboring villages. 
The bodies of the officers and common foldiers were 
burnt upon feparate piles ; and when he had raifed great 
monuments of earth over them, he decamped. So that 
Antigonus coming that way afterwards, was aftoniflied at 
his firmnefs and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, 
and could eafily have taken U, together 1 with many per- 
fons of free condition, a great number ot flaves, and all 
the wealth which had been amaffed in fo many wars, and 
. the plunder of fo many countries. But he was afraid that 
his men, when potTelTed of fuch riches and fpoils, would- 
think themfelves too heavy for flight, and be too effemi- 
nate to bear the hardfhip of long wandering from place to 
place ; and yet time^ he knew, was his principal refource 
For getting clear of Antigonus. On the other hand, he 
was fenfibie it would be extremely difficult to keep the 
Macedonians from flying upon the fpoil, when it was fo 
much within reach. He therefore ordered them to refrefli 
themfelves, and feed their horfes, before they attacked 
•fee. enemy . In the mean time he privately fent a raetfen— 
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ger to Menander, who efcorted the baggage, to acquaint 
him, "That Eumenes, in confideration of the friend (bip 
" which had fubfifted between them, advifed him to pro- 
" vide fur his fafcty, and to retire as faft as poflible* 
•'from the plain, where he might eafily be furroundedV 
•* to the foot of the neighboring mountain, where the 
" cavalry could not ad, nor any troops fall upon hi* 
" rear." 

Menander foon perceived his danger, a ad retired. Afl 
ter which, Eumenes fent out his fcouts in the prefence of 
all the foldiers, and commanded the latter to arm and 
bridle their horfes, in order for the attack. The fcouts 
brought back an account that Menander had gained a fi- 
tuation where he could not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes 
pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. We 
are told, that upon the report Menander made of this 
affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians launched out in 
the praifes of Eumenes, and began to regard him with 
an eye of kindnefs, for acting fo generous a part, when 
it was in his power to have en (laved their children and 
dishonored their wives. The anfwer Antigonus gave- 
them was this : "Think not, my good friends, it was- 
•• for your fake he let ihem go : It was for his own. He- 
" did not choofe to have fo many (hackles upon him*, 
•• when he defigned to fly,." 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly 
from place to place, (poke to many, of his foldiers to. 
leave him ; either out of care for their fafety, or becaufe- 
he did not choofe to have a body of men after- him, who* 
were too few to Itand a battle, and too many to fly in pri- 
vacy. And when he retired to the caftle of Nora,* - on 
the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only five- 
hundred horfc and two hundred foot, there again he gave 
all fuch of his friends free leave to depart, as did not 
like the inconveniences of the place, and the rneannefs 
of diet, f and difmi fled them with great marks of kind- 
nels. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 
formed that fiege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes 
anfwered, " Antigonus had many friends and generals* 
* c to take his place, in cafe of accidents to himfelf j but. 

i 

* It was ohly two hundred and fifty paces in r circumference. 

+ A. hundred left him upon this offer. 
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w the troops he had the care of, had none to command 
" or to protect them after him," he therefore infifted 
that Antigonus fhould fend hoftages, if he wanted to treat 
with him in perfon. And when Antigonus wanted him to 
make his application to him fir ft, as the greater man, he 
faid, " While I am matter of my fword, I (hall never 
think any man greater than myfelf." At laft Antigo- 
nus fent his neph«w Ptolemy into the fort as a hoftage, 
and then Eumenes came out to him. They embraced with 
great tokens of cordiality, having formerly been intimate 
friends and companions. 

In the conference, which lafted a confiderable time, 
Eumenes made no mention of fecurity for his own life, 
or of an amnefty for what was patted. Inftead of that,he 
infifted on having the government of his provinces con- 
firmed to him, and confiderable rewards for his fervices 
befides ; info much that all who attended on the occafion, 
admired his firmnefs, and were aftonjftied at his greatnefs 
of mind. 

During the interview, numbers ofthe Macedonians 
ran to fee Eumenes; for, after the death of Craterus, 
too man was fo much talked of in the army as he. But 
Antigonus, fearing they ftiould offer him fome violence, 
called to them to keep at a diftance ; and when they ftill 
kept crowding in, ordered them to be driven off with 
Hones. At laft he took him in his arms, and keeping off 
the multitude with his guards, with fome difficulty got 
him fafe again into the cattle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line 
of circumvallation round the place, and having left a 
fufficient number of troops to carry on the fiege, he re- 
tired. The fort was abundantly provided with corn, 
water, and fait, but in want of every thing elfe requifite 
for the table. Yet with this mean .provifion he furnifhed 
out a cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom he in- 
vited in their turns ; for ht took care to feafon his provi- 
sions with agreeable difcourfe and the utmoft cordiality. 
His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. His coun- 
tenance had nothing of a ferocious or war worn turn, but 
was fmooth and elegant j and the proportion of his limbs 
was fo excellent, that they might feem to have come from 
the chiffel of the ttatuary. And though he was not very 
eloquent, he had a foft and perfuafive way of fpeakjng, 
as we may conclude from his epiftles. 
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He obfcrved, that the greateft inconvenience to the 
gar ri fan was the narrow nefs of the (pace in which they 
were confined, enclofed as it was with fmall houfes, ami 
the whole of it not more than two furlongs in circuit; 
fo that they were forced to take their food without ex* 
ercife, and their horfes to do the fame. To remove the 
languor which is the con fe que nee of that want, as well 
as to prepare them for flight, if occafion mould offer, he 
afligned a rocm fourteen cubits long, the largeft in all the 
fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them orders grad- 
ually to mend their pace. As for the horfes, he tied 
theiti to the roof of the (tabic with ftrong halters. Then 
he railed their heads and foreparts by a pulley, till they 
could icarce touch the ground with their forefeet, but, 
at tlie luir.c time they flood firm upon their hind feet. 
Jn this poiture the grooms plied them with the whip and 
the voice; and the horfes, thus irritated bounded fa* 
rioully on their hind feet, or drained to fet their fore- 
feet on the ground ; by which efforts. their whole body 
was exerclfed, till they were out of breath and in a foam. . 
After this exerciie, which was no bad one either for fpeed 
or tlrength, thev had their barley given them boiled, that 
they in iTiit fooner defpatch, and better digeft it. 

As the fie^e was diawn out to a con (iderable length, 
Anti^ouiK received information of the death of Antipater 
in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed these 
through the a.iiniolities between Caflander and PoJyper- 
cho:i. lie now bade adieu to all inferior profpecls, and 
gral'pod the whole empire in his fchemes ; in confequence 
of which, he wanted to make Eumenes his friend, and 
bring him to cooperate in the execution of his plan. 
For thispurpofe he lent to him Hieronymus,* with pro* 
polals of peace, on condition he took the oath that was 
ottered to him. Eumenes made a correction in the oath, 
and left it to the Macedonians before the place to judge 
which form was the moft reafonable. Indeed, An tigonus, 
to fave uppearances, had nightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and all the reft ran in his own. 

* Hirronymus was of Card ia, and therefore a countryman'cf 
Eumenes. He wrote the hiftory of thofe princes who divided 
Alexanders dominions among them, and of their focceflon. 
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jiame. Eumenes, therefore, put Olympjas and the princes 
of the blood firft. ; and he proposed to engage himfelf by 
oath of fealty not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, 
and the princes her children. This appearing to the Ma- 
cedonians much more confident with juftice than the other* 
they permitted Eumenes to take it, and then raifed the 
liege. They likewife fent this oath to Antigonus, requir- 
ing him to take it on the other part. 

Mean time Eumenes reftored to the Cappadocians all 
the hoftages he had at Nora, and in return they furniflied 
him with horfes, beads of burden, and tents. He alfo 
collected great part of his foldiers who had difperfed 
themfelves after his defeat, and were ftraggling about the 
country. By this means he aflembled near a thou fa nd 
horfe,* with which he marched off as faft as pollible ; 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Antigonus. 
For that general not only ordered him to be befieged 
again, and (hut up with a circular wall, but, in his letters, 
exprefled great refentment again ft the Macedonians for 
admitting the correction of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he re- 
ceived letters from Macedonia, in which the people de- 
clared their apprehenfions of the growing.power of An- 
tigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein (he invited 
him to come and take upon him the tuition and care of 
Alexander's fon, whofe life (he conceived to be in danger. 
At the fame time, Polyperchon and king Philip fent him 
orders to carry on the war a gain ft Antigonus with the 
forces in Cappadocia. They empowered him alfo to take 
five hundred talents out of the royal treafure at Qujnda,f 
for the reeftabliihment of his own affairs, and as much 
more as he mould judge neceffary for the purpofes of the 
war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, who commanded the 
Argyrafpides, had direttions to fupport him. 

Theie officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind of 
reception, but it was not difficult to difcover the envy 
and jealoufy they had in their hearts, and how much they 
difdained to a6t under him. Their envy he endeavored 
to remove, by not taking the money, which he told them 
he did not want. To remove their obltinacy and amhi- 

* Diodorus Siculus, fays two thoufaad. n 

+ la Ciria. 
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tion for the firft place, was notfoeafy an affair; for, 
though they knew not how to command, they were re- 
folved not to obey. In this cafe he called in the affiftance 
of fuperftition. He faid, Alexander had appeared to him 
in a dream, and ihowed him a pavillion with royal furni- 
ture, and a throne in the middle of it, after which that 
prince declared, " If they would hold their councils, and 
" defpatch bufinefs there, he would be with them, and 
"profper every meafure and action which commenced 
'* under his aufpices."* 

He eafily perfuaded Antigenesand Teutamus to believe 
he had this vifion. They were not willing to wait upon 
him, nor did he choofe to diftionor his commiflion by go- 
ing to them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pavillion, 
and a throne in it, which they called the throne of Alex- 
ander ; and thither they repaired to confult upon themoft 
important affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, 
and, upon the way, were joined by Peuceftas, a friend of 
Euinenes, and other governors of provinces. Thus the 
Macedonians were greatly ftrengthened, both in point of 
numbers, and in the moft magnificent pro vifion of all the 
requifites of war. But power and affluence had rendered 
thefe governors fo untraceable in fociety, and fo diflblute 
in their way of living, fince the death of Alexander, and 
they came together with a fpirit of defpotifm, fo nuried 
by barbaric pride, that they foon became obnoxious, to 
each other, and no fort of harmony could fublift between 
them. Befides they flattered the Macedonians without 
any regard to decorum, and fupplied them with money in 
fuch a manner, for their entertainments and facrifices, 
that, in a little time, their camp looked like a place of 
public reception for every fcene of intemperance ; and 
thofe veterans were to be courted for military appoint- 
ments, as the people are for their votes in a republic. 

* In confequence of this, according to Diodorus, Eumenes pn- 
pofed to take a fum out of the treafury, fufficient for making a throne 
of gold ; to place upon that throne the diadem, the kept re and 
crown, and all the other enfigns'of royalty belonging to that prince ; 
that every morning a facrifice mould be offered him by all the offi- 
cers ; and that all orders fhould be iffued in his name. A (broke 
of policy fuitable to the genius of Eumenes. 
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Ttuf&snes foon perceived that the new arrived grandees 
\3efpifed each other, but were afraid of him, and watched 
an opportunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he 
was in want of money, and borrowed large Aims of thofe 
that hated him moft,* in order that they might place fome 
•confidence in him, or at leaft might give up their defigns 
upon his life out of regard to the money lent him. Thus 
he found guards for himfelf, in the opulence of others ; 
and though men in general feek to iave their lives by 
giving, he provided for his fafety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes 
of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of 
guards, daily attended the gates of thofe that affected t.he 
command. But, when Antigonus came and encamped 
over againft them, and affairs called for a real general, 
Eumenes was applied to, not only by the foldiers, but 
the very grandees, who had taken io much ftate upon 
them in time of peace and pleafure, freely gave place to 
him, and took the poft he afligned them without murmur- 
ing. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pafs the river 
Pafitigris, not one of the other officers who were appoint* 
e&to guard it, got any intelligence of his motions ; Eu- 
menes alone was at hand to oppofe him ; and he did it fo 
effectually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies 
and made four thoufand prifoners. • 

The behavior of the Macedonians, when Eumenes 
happened to be fick, ftill more particularly fhowed, that 
they thought others fit to direct in magnificent entertain- 
ments, and the folemnities of peace, but that he was the 
only perfon among them fit to lead an army. For, Peu- 
ceftas having feafted them in a fumptuous manner in 
Perfia, and given each man a fheep for facrifice, hoped 
to be indulged with the command. A few days after, as 
they were marching againft the enemy, Eumenes was fo 
dangeroufly ill, that he was forced to be carried in a lit- 
ter, at fome diftance from the ranks, left his reft, which 
was very precarious, fliould be difturbed with the noife. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy fuddenly made 
their appearance, for they had palled the intermediate 
hills, and were now defcending into the plain. The 
luftre of their golden armor glittering in the fun, as 
they marched down the hill, the elephants with their tow- 
crs on their backs, and the purple vefts which the cavalry 

* Four hundred thouknd crowns. 
Vol. HI. 1 1 
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ufed to wear when they were ad? ancing to the combat, 
ftmck the troops that were to oppofe them with fuch fur- 
prifc, that the front halted, and called out for Eumenes ; 
declaring that they would not move a ftep farther, if he 
had not the direction of them. At the lame time they 
grounded their arms, exhorted each other to flop, and in- 
filled that their officers fhould not hazard an engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no fooner heard this than he advanced with 
the utmofl expedition, haftening the flaves that carried the 
litter. He likewife opened the curtains, and ftretchedout 
his hand in token of his joy. On the firft fight of the 
general of their heart, the troops fainted him in the Ma- 
cedonian language, clanked their arms, and, wkh loud 
fhouts, challenged the enemy to advance, thinking them- 
felves invincible while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from fome prifon«rs, that 
Eumenes was fb extremely ill, that he was forced to be 
carried in a litter, concluded he fhould find no great dif- 
ficulty in beating the other generals; and therefore, 
haftened to the attack. But when he came to reconnoitre 
the enemy's army, and faw in what excellent order irrwas 
drawn up, he flood flill fome time, in filent admiration. 
At laft, lpying the litter carried about, from one wing to 
the other, he laughed out aloud, as his manner was, arid 
faid to his friends, •' Yon litter is the thing that pitches 
the battle againft us." After this he immediately re- 
treated to his intrenchraents.* 

* There arc fome particulars in Diodorus, which deferve to be 
inferted here. After the two armies were feparated, without coming 
to action, they encamped about three furlongs di (lance from each 
other ; and Antigonus loon finding the country where he lay fo much 
exhaufted, that it would be very difficult forhim to fubfift, fent dep- 
uties to the confederate army, to folicit them, especially the govern- 
ors of provinces, and the old Macedonian corps, to deicit Eumenes, 
and to join him ; which, at this time, they rejected with the high- 
eft indignation. After the deputies were diiiniffed, Eumenes cams 
into the affembly, and delivered himfelf in the. following fable : 
•' A lion once (ailing in love with a young damfel, demanded her 
• * in marriage of her father. The father made aniwer, That he look- 
" cd on fuch an alliance as a great honor to his family, but flood 
•• in fear of his claws and teeth, left, upon any trifling difpute that. 
tc might happen between them after marriage, he might exexciie 
«' them a little too haftily upon his daughter. To remove this 
" objection, the amorous lion caufed both his nails and teeth to be 
44 djrawn immediately ; whereupon the father took a cudgel, and 
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The Macedonians had hardly recovered themfelves from 
their fears, before they began to behave again in a difor- 
derly and mutinous manner to their officers, and fpread 
themfelves over almoft all the provinces of Gabene, for 
winter quarters ; infomuch, that the firft were at the dis- 
tance of a thoufand furlongs from the lafr. Antigonu9 
being informed of this circumltance, moved back againft 
them, without lofing a moment's time. He took a rug- 
ged road, that afforded no water, becaufe it was the 
fhorteft ; hoping, if he fell upon them while thus dif- 
perfed, that it would be impoflible for their officers toaf- 
iemble them. 

However, as foon as he had entered that defolate coun- 
try, his troops were attacked with fuch violent winds, 
and fevere frotfs, that it was difficult for them to proceed ; 
and they found it neceflary to light many fires. For this 
reafon their march could not be concealed. The barba- 
rians, who inhabited the mountains that overlook the de- 
fert, wondering what fuch a number of fires could mean, 
fent fome perfons upon dromedaries to Peuceftas, with an 
account of them. 

Peuceftas, diftratted with terror at this news, prepared 
for flight, intending to take with him fuch troops as he 
could collect on the way. But Eumenes foon difpelled 

** foon got rid of his enemy." " This," continued he, " is the very 
** thing aimed at by Antigonus, who is liberal in promifes, till he 
" has made himfelf mafter of your forces, and then beware of his 
" teeth and pav/s." A few days after this, Eumenes having intelli- 
gence that Antigonus intended to decamp in the night;, prcfently 
guefled that his dcfign was to feek quarters of refrefhment for his 
army in the rich diftrift of Gabene. To prevent this, and, at the 
lame time to gain a paflage into that country, he inftrutted fome fol- 
diers to pretend they were defeiters, and fent them into the camp of 
Antigonus, where they reported that Eumenes intended to attack 
him in his trenches that very night. But while Aritigonus's troops 
were "under arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which, at length, 
Antigonus fufpetted ; and, having given proper orders to his foot, 
marched immed iately after him with his cavalry. Early in the morn- 
ing, from the top of a hill, he difcerned Eumenes, with his army be- 
low ; and Eumenes, upon fight of the cavalry, concluding that the 
whole army of Antigonus was at hand faced about, and difpofed 
his troops in order to battle. Thus Eumenes was deceived in hit 
turn ; and, as foon as Antigonus's infantry came up, a (harp action 
. followed, in which the vi&ory feemed won and lad feveral times. 
At laft, however, Antigonus had vifibjy the* worft, being forced L* 
withdraw, by long marches,, into Media. Diod. Sic, lib. xviii. 
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*heir fears and uneafinefs, by promifing fo to impede the 
enemy's march, that they would arrive three days later 
than they were expected. Finding that they liftened to 
him, he tent orders to the officers to draw all the troops 
from their quarters, and affemble them with fpeed. At 
the fame time he took his horfe, and went with his col- 
leagues to feek out a lofty piece of ground, which might 
attract the attention of the troops marching below. Hav- 
ing found one that anfwered his purpofe, he meafured it, 
and caufed a number of fires to be lighted at proper inter- 
vals, fo as to refemble a camp. 

When Antigonus behejd thofe fires upon the heights, 
he was in the utmofl dirtrefs. For he thought the enemy 
were apprifed of his intention fome time before, and 
were come to meet him. Not choofing, therefore, with 
forces fo harraffed and fatigned with their march, to be 
obliged to fight troops that were perfectly frefh, and had 
wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the fhort road, 
and led his men through the towns and villages ; giving 
them" abundant time to refrefh themfelves. But when he 
found that no parties came out to gall him in his march, 
which is ufual when an enemy is near, and was informed, 
by the neighboring inhabitants, that they had feen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, 
he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
general/hip ; and this incenfed him fo much, that he ad- 
vanced with a refolution to try his (frength in a pitched 
battle. 

Mean time the greateft part of the forces repairing to 
Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, defired him to 
take the fole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teu* 
taraus, who were at the head of the Argyrafpides, were 
fo exa/perated with envy, that they formed a plot againft 
his life ; and having drawn into it mod of the grandees 
and generals, they confulted upon a proper time and 
method to take him off. They all agreed to make ufe of 
hinj in the enfuing battle, and to aflaflinate him imme- 
diately after. But Eudamus, matter of the elephants, 
and Phaedimus, privately informed Eumenes of their re- 
folutions ; not out of any kindnefs or benevolent regard, 
but becaufe they were afraid of lofcng the money they 
had lent him. He commended them for the honor with 
which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he 
told his friends, " That he lived among a herd of favage^ 
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beads," and immediately made his will. After which, 
he deftroyed all his papers, left, after his death, charges 
and impeachments fhould arife againft the perfons who 
wrote them in confequence of the fecrets difcovered 
there. He then confidered, whether he mould put the 
enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or take his 
flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia ; but 
he could not fix upon any thing while his friends frayed 
•with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was now almoft as changeable as his fortune, he 
drew up the forces, and endeavored to animate the 
Greeks and the barbarians. On the other hand, the^i- 
lanx and the Argyrafpides bade him be bf good, courage, 
alluring him, that the enemy would not ftand the encoun- 
ter. For they were veterans who had ferved under Phi- 
lip and Alexander, and, like fo many champions of the 
ing ring had never had a fall to that Hay. Many of them 
were feventy years of age, and none lefs than fixty. So 
that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they 
cried out, "Villains, you fight againft your fathers !" 
Then they fell furioufly upon mk infantry, and foon 
routed them. Indeed, none of the battalions could ftand 
the (hock, and the moft of them were cut in pieces upon the 
fpot. But though Antigonus had fuch bad fuccefs in this 
quarter, his cavalry were victorious, through the weak 
and daftardly behavior of Peuceftas, and took all the 
baggage. Antigonus was a man who had an excellent 
■ prefence bf mind on the moft trying occasions, and here 
the place and the occafion befriended him. It was a plain 
open country, the foil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the feafhore, covered with a fine dry fand, which the 
trampling of fo many men and horfes, during the aclion, 
reduced to a fmall white duft, that like a cloud of lime, 
darkened the air, and intercepted the profpeft ; fo that it 
was eafy for Antigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus tent fome of his 
corps to Antigonus, to defire him to reftore the baggage. 
He told them, he would not only return the Argyrafpides 
their baggage, but treat them in all refpects, with the 
greateft kiridnefs, provided they would put Eumenes in 
liis hands. The Argyrafpides came into that abominable v 
meafure, and agreed to deliver up that brave man alive 
•o his enemies. In purfuance ot this fcheme, they ap- 

3 1 i a 
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preached him unfufpe&ed, and planted thcrbfelves about 
him. Some lamented the lofs of their baggage ; fome 
delired him to aflame the fpirit of victory, which he had 
gained ; others accufed the reft of their commanders. 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his fword, and bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. 

Nicanor was fent by Antigonus to receive him. But, 
is they led him through the mid ft of the Macedonians, 
he defired firft to (peak to them ; not for any requeft he 
had to make, but upon matters of great importance to 
them. Silence being made, he afcended an eminence, 
and ftretching out his hands, bound as they were, he faid ;. 
*' What trophy, ye vileft of all the Macedonians ! What 
" trophy could Antigonus have wifhed to raife, like this 
"which you arc railing, by delivering- up your general. 
" bound ? Was it not bafe enough to acknowledge your- 
" /elves beaten, merely for the fake of your baggage, as 
•' if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 
41 not upon the points of your fwords ; but you miift 
" alfo fend your ajyeral as a ranfom for that baggage ? 
«« For my part, tfretigh thus led, I am not conquered ;. 
" I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by my fel- 
c< low foldiers. But I conjure you by the god of armies,* 
"and the awful deities who prefide over oaths, to kill; 
" me here with your own hands. If my life be taken 
" by another, the deed will (till be yours. Nor will An- 
" tigonus complain, if you take the workout of his hands; 
" for he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eumenes dead. 
" If you choofe not to be the immediate inftruments, 
" looie but one of my hands, and that fhall do the bufi- 
f< nefs. If ypu will not truft me with a fword, thraw me 
** bound as I am to. wild beafts. If you comply with 
•* this laft requeft, I acquit you of all guilt with refpect 
*' to mc, arid declare you have behaved .to. your general 
•< like the beft and honefteft of 'men." 

The reft of the troops received this fpeech with fighs , 
and tears, and every expreflion of forrow ; but the Argy-. 
rafpides cried out, " Lead him on and attend not to 
" his trifling. For it is no fuch great matter, if an exc-- 
■*-cr4>fc Cherfonefian, who has harraffed the Macedo— 

• Jupiter. 
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m nians with infinite wars, have caufe to lament his fate ; 
44 as it would be, if the beft of Alexander's and Philip's 
" foldiers (honld be deprived of the fruit of their labors, 
"and have their bread to beg in their old age. And 
" have not our wives already pa fled three nights with our 
*' enemies ?" So faying they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing fome bad confequence from the 
crowd (for there was not a man left in his camp) fent out 
ten of his beft elephants, and a corps of fpearmen, who 
were Medes and Parthians, to keep them off. He could 
not bear to have Eumenes brought into his prefence, be- 
caufe of the former friendly connexions there had been 
between them. And when thofe who took the charge or 
him, afked, in what manner he would have him kept ? 
He faid, " So as you- would keepran elephant or a lion."* . 
Neverthelefs, he foon felt fome impreflions of pity, and 
ordered them to take off his heavy chains, and allow him 
a fervant who had been accuftomed to wait upon him. He 
likewife permitted fuch of his friends as defired it, to pafs 
whole days with him, and to bring him neceflkry re- 
rrefhments. Thus he fpent fome confiderable time in de- 
liberating how to difpofe of him, and fometimes liftened 
to the applications and proniifes of Nearchus the Cre- 
tan, and his own fon Demetrius, who made it a point to 
fave him. But all the other officers infifted that he fhould 
be put to death, and urged Antigonus to give directions 
for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes afked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, " Why Antigonus, now he had got his 
«• enemy into his power r did not either immediately del*— 
" patch him, or generoufly releafe him ?" Onomarchus 
anfwered, in a contemptuous manner, " That in the bat- 
•' tie, and not now, he fhould have been fo ready to 
s€t meet death." To which Eumenes replied, " By heav- 
" en I was fo ! Afk thofe who ventured to engage me, . 
<( if I was not. I do not know that I met with a better 
" man than myfelf." — " Well," faid Onomarchus, " now 
" you have found a better man than yourielf, why do not* 
" you patiently wait his time V* 

When Antigonus had refolved upon his death, he gave 
orders that he mould have no kind of food. By this means 
in two or three days time, he began to draw near his end : 
And then Antigonus, being obliged to decamp upon fome. 
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fudden emergency, fent in an executioner to defpatch him. 
The body he delivered to' his friends, allowing them to 
-burn it honorably, and to collect the afhes into a filver 
urn, in order to their being fent to his wife aud children. 
Thus died Eumenes : And divine juftice did not go far 
to feek inftruments of vengeance againft the officers* and 
foldiers who had betrayed him. Antigonus himfelf de- 
tefting the Argyrafpides a% impious and favage wretches, 
ordered 1 by rtius, governor of Arachofia,f under whofc 
dire&ion he put them, to take every method to deftroy 
them ; fo that not one of them might return to Mace- 
donia, or fet his eyes upon the Grecian fea. 



SERTORIUS AND EUMENES 

COMPARED. 



A HESE are the mofl remarkable particulars which- 
hiftory has given us concerning Eumenes and Serto- 
rius. And now to come to the comparifon : We. ob- 
fervc, firft, that though they were both ftrangers, aliens, 
and exi'es, they had, to the end of their days, the com- 
mand of many warlike nations, and great and refpeciable 
armies. Sertorjus, indeed, has this advantage, that his 
fellow warriors ever freely gave up the command to him 
on account of his fuperjor merit.; whereas many difputed 
the poft of honor with Eumenes, and it was his actions 
only that obtained it for him. The officers of Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their head ; but thofewho 
ac*ted under Eumenes, never had recourle to him, till ex- 
perience had fhowed them their own incapacity, and the 
r eceflity of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards 
and Lufitanians, who for many years had been fubjeel to 

* Antigenus ; commander in chief of the Silver Shields^ was, by 
«>rder of Antigonus, put in a coffin, and burnt alive. Eudamus, 
Celbanus, and many others of the enemies of Eumenes, experienc- 
ed a like fate. 

t A province of Parthia, near Baftriana, 
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Rome 5 the other was a Cherfonefian, and commanded 
the Macedonians, who had conquered the whole world. 
It mould be confidered too, that Sertorius the more eafily 
made his way, becaufe he was a fenator, and had led ar- 
mies before ; but Eumenes, with the difreputatUm of 
having been only a fecrerary, raifed himfelf to the firft 
military employments. Nor had Eumenes only fewer ad- 
vantages, but greater impediments alfo in the read to hon- 
or. Numbers oppofed him openly, and as many formed 
private defigns againft his life ; whereas no man ever op- 
pofed Sertorius in public, and it was not till towards the 
Jaft, that a few of his own party entered upon a private 
fcheme to deftroy him. The dangers of Sertorius were 
generally over, when he had gained a victory ; and the 
dangers of Eumenes grew out of his very victories, 
among thofe who envied his f;iccefs. 

Their military performances were equal and fimilar, 
but their difpofitions were very different . Eumenes loved 
war, and had a native fpirit of contention ; Sertorius 
loved peace and tranquillity. The former might have 
lived in great fecurity and honor, if he would not have 
flood ia the way of the great ; but he rather chofe to 
tread for ever in the uneafy paths*, of power, though he 
had to fight every flep he took ; the latter would gladly 
have withdrawn from the tumult of public affairs, but 
was forced to continue the war, to defend himfelf againft 
his reftlefe perfecutors. For Antigonus would have taken 
pleafure in employing Eumenes, if he would have given 
op the difpute for fuperiority, and been content with the 
rtation next to his ; whereas Pompey would not grant 
Sertorius his requelt to live a private citizen. Hence, the 
one voluntarily engaged in war, for the fake of gaining 
the chief command ; the other involuntarily took the 
command, becaufe he could not live in peace. Eumenes, 
therefore, in his paflion for the camp, preferred ambition 
to fafety 5 Sertorius was an able warrior, but employed 
his talents only for the fafety of his perfon. The one was 
not apprifed of his impending fate ; the other expected 
his every moment. The one had the candid praife of 
confidence in his friends ; the other incurred the cenfure 
of weaknefs ; for he would have fled,* but could not. 

* Upon notice of the intention of his enemies to deftroy him. 
after the battle, he deliberated whether he fhould give up the vic«- 
t»ry to Antigenic, or retire into Capgadocia, 
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The death of Sertorius did na didionor to his life ; he 
fuffered that from his fellow foldiers which the enemy 
could not have effected. Eumenes could not avoid his 
chains, yet after the- indignity of chains,* he wanted to 
live ; fo that he could neither efcape death, nor meet it 
as he ought to have done ; but, by having recourfe to 
mean applications and entreaties, put his mind in the 
power of the man who was only matter of his body. 

* This docs not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He 
only defired Antagonus either to give immediate orders for bis ex- 
ecution, or to (how his generosity in releafing him. 
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